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PREFACE 

rflHIS volume is the second part of the Survey of 
J- International Affairs, 1925. In the first volume, 
which was published last summer, Professor Toynbee 
recorded the affairs of the Islamic World since the Peace 
Settlement. As was explained in the Preface to that 
volume, the work of preparing two volumes instead of 
one in the year was more than any one writer could 
undertake. The Council, therefore, were compelled to 
enlist the services of other writers for the compilation of 
the second volume. They were fortunate in securing the 
co-operation of Mr. C. A. Macartney, the author of The 
Social Revolution in Austria, for the preparation of the 
sections dealing with the events during 1925 in Europe 
(Parts I. A, II. a-d) and during the period 1919-25 in the 
American Continent (Part IV), while Miss V. M. Boulter, 
Professor Toynbee’s assistant at the Institute, wrote the 
section on South-Eastern Piurope (Part II. e). The 
Council are also indebted to well-informed contributors, 
who prefer to remain anonymous, for the section on 
Opium (Part I. n (vi)), and for the chapter on the P’ar 
East (Part III). The remaining subjects discussed in 
Part I. B were prepared for an earlier volume by Professor 
Toynbee, but omitted owing to lack of space, and the 
record has accordingly been continued by Miss Boulter 
to the end of the year 1925. 

The Council wish to acknowledge once again their 
obligation and gratitude to the members of the Institute 
who have generously given the writers the benefit of their 
special knowledge in various fields. 

Simultaneously with and as a Supplement to this 
volume, the Oxford University Press will publish a 
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PREFACE 


Chronology of International Events and Treaties^ January 1, 
1920~December 31, 1925, which has been compiled by Miss 
Boulter. This volume forms a continuation of the diary 
of events in The History of the Peace Conference of Paris, 
and contains a classified chronology under countries, with 
cross references. 

G. M. (iATHORNE-HARDY, 

llonoranj Secretary^ 

Royal Imiihitc of Inter national Affairs, 
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SURVEY FOR 1925 : VOLUME 1 

Arklerida amJ, Corrigenda to Part III^ Section (ii) 

The following important observations on this section have been received, 
since publication, from a member of the Institute who is particularly well 
qualified to make them : 

Pages 233-4 : Islamic culture was still dominant in the Northern Sudan, 
after more than a quarter of a century of a partly British regime, not ' in 
spite of ' that regime but in large measure owing to the deliberate policy 
of the Sudanese Government — e.g. in the education given to the sons of 
Sudanese notables at Gordon College. 

Pa^e 240 : It should have been added that there was a large and im- 
portant contingent of Syrian as well as Eg 3 rptian officials in the middle 
ranks of the Sudan Ci\il Service. 

Page 243 : In a cjomparison between the respective economic interests 
of Egypt and (beat Britain in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, it should have 
been added that Lancashire was looking to the Sudan to make up the 
supply of long staple cotton — a vital necessity for the Lancashire cotton 
industry — which was in danger of running short owing to the progressive 
diminution in the yield per faddan in Egypt. This ' toll taken by politics 
from economics ’ in Egy{)t was estimated at a minimum of 33 per cent, of 
the previous production. 

While giving full woight to this consideration, the writer of the Survey 
ventures to point out again that the vital Egyptian interest in the Sudan 
was the supply of Nile water for irrigation in Egypt, and that, since the 
wffiole of this supply had to pass through Sudanese territory in order to 
reach Eg 3 pt, this question touched the entire life of Egypt and not 
simply one out of several basic industries of the country. In other words, 
the interest of Egypt in the Sudan was comparable to the interest of 
Great Britain in the sea rather than to the interest of Great Britain in the 
Lancashire cotton industry. 

Page 243 ; It should have been added that the economic development 
of the Northern Sudan was desirable, not only in the interests of the 
Lancashire cotton industry, but in those of the Sudan itself. The popula- 
tion of the Northern Sudan had been perpetually threatened with a de- 
ficit in the means of subsistence, and the traditional response to such a 
deficit had been an outbreak of Mahdism. In the Jazirah, where the irriga- 
tion scheme was inaugurated, there had been an outbreak as recently as 
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1908. The solution of emigration to the Southern Sudan was ruled out by 
the inability of the Northern Sudanese to withstand equatorial malaria. 
The slave trade, once a lucrative source of livelihood, had been tabu since 
1900. The only alternative solution for the population problem of the 
Northern Sudan was to increase the means of livelihood on the spot by 
irrigation for the cultivation of valuable crops. In fact, both irrigation and 
railway construction were essential parts of a programme for the main- 
tenance of order and good government in the Sudan in the interests of the 
Sudanese people. 

Page 257 : The Makwar dam was not constructed throughout but 
merely completed by Messrs. Pearsons on foundations laid by the Egvqj- 
tian Irrigation Department. 

Page 260 : The statements here quoted with regard to rain-grown cotton 
in the Sudan do not apply to the country north of Sanar. For the position 
in regard to rain-grown cotton in the Sudan as a whole, the reader is 
referred to p. 28 of the Report presented in 1919 to the President of the 
Board of Trade by the Empire Cotton Growing Committee. 



PART I 

WORLD AFFAIRS 

A. SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT 
Introduction. 

The Survey for 1924 traced the history of the problem of Security 
down to the completion of the Protocol of Geneva ; and looking 
ahead, indicated briefly the general feelings Avith which Continental 
Europe as a whole and Latin America on the one hand, and Great 
Britain with her Dominions on the other, regarded that document^ 
The following pages will trace the process by which the objections to 
the Protocol, especially those entertained by the British Dominions, 
grew and took definite form ; the lapse of the Protocol, owing mainly 
to the lack of British support ; the advances made by the German 
Government towards finding a now formula to solve the problem of 
Security ; and the complex negotiations which followed until a 
formula had been reached wliich satisfied the apprehensions of 
France and her Allies in Western and Eastern Europe, was at the 
same time acceptable to Nationalist circles in Germany, and satisfied 
opinion in Great Britain in that it neither involved her in burden- 
some commitments nor condemned her to friendless isolation. 
Finally, a short analysis will be given of the so-called Pact of Locarno, 
comprising the treaties and agreements arrived at as a result of these 
negotiations. 

With the signature of the Pact of Locarno it could not be said with 
finality that the problem of European Security had been completely 
solved. The possibility of a European war had been made more 
remote, but it had not been eliminated. Further, the questions of 
Arbitration and Disarmament, arising out of that of Security, had 
by no means yet been explored to their utmost limits. Much re- 
mained to be done ; but it was generaUy agreed that the Pact of 
Locarno provided a practical answer at least to that main problem ' 
of the Rhineland frontier which had so long been a cause of strife, 
and a secure basis upon which the European statesmen of the 
future might erect, as opportunity occurred, a more comprehensive 
edifice. 

See Survey for 1924, pp. 1-64. 
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SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT 


Part I. A. 


(i) The Lapse of the Geneva Protocol and the first German Ofl!ers 

of a Security Pact. 

On the 2nd October, 1924, the representatives of the forty-eight 
states attending the I^ifth Assembly of the League of Nations agreed 
unanimously to ‘ welcome ’ the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes ‘ warmly, and to recommend its acceptance 
to the earnest attention of all members of the League On the 
same day the Protocol was opened for signature. The course of the 
next few days showed that the countries of Continental Europe in 
general — even those from which opposition to the stabilization of exist- 
ing frontiers might reasonably have been expected — nevertheless gave 
the Protocol their warm support, while the majority of Central and 
South Ame^rican States regarded with no less sympathy the work of 
their delegates. M. Briand, on behalf of the French Government, 
w^as the first to affix his signature to the Protocol, without reserva- 
tion, immediately it was open ; and during the next few days, his 
example was followed by the representatives of Albania, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Estonia, Greece, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Para- 
guay, Poland, and Portugal. Uruguay, Spain, and Finland were only 
a little later in signing, and Czechoslovakia had ratified the Protocol 
before the end of the month. The warm words with which MM. 
Benes and Skrzynski sponsored the document before their respective 
Parliaments undoubtedly found general appreciation and were 
echoed in many countries. 

On the other hand, it was equally soon apparent that the attitude 
of Great Britain’s overseas Dominions, which, besides governing the 
verdict of their own representatives, must necessarily, in a question 
of such importance, strongly influence the attitude of the Mother 
Country, was far from being favourable towards the Protocol ; the 
more so since exaggerated and even absurdly distorted accounts of 
obligations to which Great Britain was alleged to have committed 
herself found their way into the Press of the Dominions. In par- 
ticular, the very first point which struck the Dominions — one wliich 
to a European statesman such as M. Benes or M. Politis must have 
appeared of very remote significance — seems to have been the 
possibility that their right might be questioned to regard as a purely 
domestic matter, and to treat solely from the standpoint of their own 
interests, the problems of immigration and coloured labour. Their 
misgivings had been aroused by the proposed amendments to 
Article 10 of the Protocol, brought forward by the Japanese delegate 
at Geneva.^ Although these amendments had been modified to the 
^ See Survey for 1924, pp. 55 seqq. 
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satisfaction of the Assembly, the Dominions feared, not only that 
their sovereignty in these matters might be questioned, but that they 
might be forbidden from regarding as aggressive, action wliich would 
secern to them to be indisputably so. Thus, as early as the 15th 
October the Prime Minister of New Zealand, replying to a question 
in the House of Representatives, declared that ; ‘ New Zealand 
would not have the question whether people could come here sub- 
mitted to arbitration.’ ^ Five days later it was rei)orted that the 
Federal Parliament of Australia proposed to hold a special session, 
commencing on the 14th January, 1925, to discuss the ratification of 
the Protocol. The Times coiTCsj^ondent stated - that the assurances 
given by Sir Littleton Groom that the legal position of Australia was 
satisfactory under the Protocol had lost much of their force locally 
since Mr. Hughes had published, in an interview in The Times of the 
13th October, an account of conversations held at the Peace Confer- 
ence in 1019 with Baron Makino. The latter had then refused to 
make clear, in the wording of a proposed amendment to the Covenant 
of the League asserting the principle of racial equality, that this 
auKuidment was not to be used for the purpose of immigration or 
for impairing in any degree Australia’s right of ordering her own 
affairs. The speech of the Canadian delegate to the Assembly of the 
League had already been cautious, and on the 8th November the 
Canadian correspondent of The Times described the rejection of the 
Protocol by the Canadian Parliament as ‘ almost certain ’ — again on 
the ground that it ‘ might conceivably affect Dominion control over 
immigration The British Round Table for December drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the Protocol was ‘ primarily concerned with 
Europe ’ ; pointed out difficulties likely to arise over the colour 
question and over relations with the United States of America, and 
came to the conclusion that ‘ the Protocol is unworkable, that it 
would not conduce either to world peace or to the prosperity or 
security of the British Commonw^ealth, and that it should not be 
accepted in anything like its present form ’.® 

The speed and decision with which these opinions were expressed 
must have had their effect upon any British Government, even upon 
one w’^hich, like that of Mr. MacDonald, had been a prime mover in 
the construction of the Protocol. But the situation was further 
completely changed by the alteration in the domestic situation of 
Great Britain. Mr. MacDonald’s Government had been passing 
through a domestic crisis at the very moment when the Geneva 

1 The Times. 16th October, 1924. ^ lhid„ 21st October, 1924. 

® The Round Table, December 1924, p. 2. 
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Protocol was being brought to completion. It was defeated on the 
8th October. Parliament was dissolved on the following day, and a 
general election fixed for the 29th October. On the 6th November 
a Conservative Government took office at the head of a large majority, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain being entrusted with the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

The new Secretary of State had two great and most urgent 
problems to face, apart from that of secimty : the conflict with 
Russia, which had arisen out of the affair of the ' Zinoviev letter 
and the difficult situation in Egypt created by the murder of the 
Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, on the 19th November.- Obviously, the 
British Government, with so much to occupy theii’ attention, could 
make no immediate pronouncement on the complicated and impor- 
tant documents constituting the Geneva Protocol ; the more par- 
ticularly as it seemed impossible either simfily to accept them, in 
view of the attitude of the Dominions and that body of British public 
opinion which shared their misgivings, or to reject them without 
further ado, in view of the disastrous effect wliich such a course 
would have in increasing the nervousness of public opinion in France 
and elsewhere. Although it was not technically necessary to take up 
a definite attitude on the Protocol before the 1st May, some imme- 
diate statement had to be made at an early date ; for the Council 
of the League of Nations was due to meet in Rome on the 8th 
December, and item No. 16c on its long agenda list dealt with the 
‘ Date of meeting of Jurists’ Committee which referred to a pro- 
posed meeting of jurists to redraft the Covenant of the League in 
accordance with the terms of the Protocol. The British Government, 
with the other permanent members of the Council of the League, had 
been invited to nominate a delegate to this conference. 

On the 15th November the British Government accordingly trans- 
mitted a statement to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations to the effect that, owing to their very recent accession to 
office, they would not be able for some time to form a considered 
opinion on the Protocol, nor to furnish their representative with 
proper instructions concerning the projected conference on reduction 
of armaments. They therefore foimd themselves ‘ to their great 
regret obliged to request that this item of agenda of next meeting of 
Council may be postponed to later session when they will have been 
able to give it close attention which its great importance necessi- 
tates 

1 See Survey for 1924y pp. 247 seqq. 

* See Survey for 1926, Vol. I, pp. 212 eeqq. ^ Cmd, 2468, p. 6. 
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Simultaneously with the publication of this message, statements 
were made to the Press that this adjournment did not signify the 
rejection of the Protocol, but was rendered inevitable by the need 
of examining the situation carefully in concert with the Dominions. 

It was, apparently, partly in the hope of dispelling the consterna- 
tion which these pronouncements had produced that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain attended the Rome session of the Council in person ; 
and at the private session on the 9th made a reasoned appeal for 
deferring consideration of the Protocol until March, at the same time 
emphasizing the absence of any concealed motive for the delay. 
This decision was accepted, and a resolution in favour of postponing 
the consideration of this item on the agenda of the meeting was put 
forward by M. Benes and adopted by the Council. 

The consultations with the Dominions began immediately after. 
On the 19th December, the British Government, in messages trans- 
mitted for the Prime Ministers of the Dominions, declared themselves 
‘ greatly impressed with momentous character of question ’ and con- 
ceived it ‘ essential that in regard to a problem of this magnitude the 
Empire should have a single policy which could be best determined 
as a result of jxjrsonal consultation between Ministers. It was 
suggested that an Imperial Conference should meet in the early days 
of March 1925 to discuss the matter.^ 

Unfortunately, however, while all representatives of the Domin- 
ions, in their replies, were unanimous in endorsing the desirability of 
a united Empire policy, the Prime Ministers of Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and Newfoundland all, for various reasons, found it 
impossible personally to attend an Imperial Conference in March ; 
while the Irish Free 8tate sent no reply to the invitation. The view s 
which the Dominion Prime Ministers expressed in their telegraphic 
communications, 2 however, showed how far all the l)ommions were 
from a simple acceptance of the Geneva Protocol. The Governments 
of South Africa and New Zealand were strongly against acceptance ; 
those of Canada and Australia, while wording their objections more 
mildly, and combining them with expressions of esteem for the work 
of the League of Nations and for its Covenant, nevertheless rejected 
the Protocol with decision, an attitude also taken up by the Minister 
for External Affairs of the Irish Free State in a statement which he 
made in the Bail on the 13th May. The Dominions were at one in 
expressing their misgivings as to the possible infringement which 
their sovereign rights might undergo under the Protocol, and disliked 
any increase of obligations which, as the Prime Minister of South 

^ Ihid.y j)p- 5~6. ^ Ibid. 
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Africa declared, it was ‘ quite impossible oven approximately to tell 
or calculate in advance This latter statesman felt that ‘ the 
League of Nations as at present existing, with America, Germany, 
and Russia standing aloof ’ must ‘ necessarily as time goes on assume 
more and more the character of political alliance. To accept Proto- 
col, Ministers feel, would be only to make it more difficult for 
countries at present outside the League, notably America, to become 
members ’ and would thus help to defeat the real purpose of the 
League. The Government of New Zealand was strongly averse to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice being given a poten- 
tial right to interfere either with immigration into New Zealand or 
with G^reat Britain's belligerent rights at sea, and found that there 
was ‘ absolutely no provision in the Protocol enabling or entitling 
a nation which is not itself attacked by aggression to come at once 
to the assistance of a friendty nation which is so attacked ’. The 
limitations to which Great Britain would have to subject her ‘ rights 
and duties to France and Belgium as expressed in Article 10 of the 
Covenant ' were described as ‘ ludicrous ' — Article 10 being that 
article, it should be noted, which was affected by the Japanese draft 
amendment. The Protocol held out ‘ no serious prospect of advan- 
tage sufficient to compensate the world for the immemsc complication 
of international relations which it would create, the uncertainty of 
the practical effect of its clauses, and the consequent difficulty of 
conducting national policy ’. 

The Prime Minister of Canada particularly emphasized ' the con- 
sideration of the effect of non-participation of the United States upon 
attempt to enforce sanctions and particularly so in the case of con- 
tiguous countries like Canada ’. The Prime Minister of Australia, 
while describing the Protocol as ‘ a praiseworthy attempt to go 
further than was found possible when the League was first estab- 
lished raised objections similar to those which had occurred to other 
Dominion Governments and pointed out the ‘ exceptional if not 
insuperable difficulties ' of determining the aggressor in a remote 
theatre. The Protocol, he believed, would ‘ have the effect of still 
further alienating nations who are already hesitant about accepting 
the authority of the League and ... in the present state of inter- 
national opinion defeat the object which the designers of the Protocol 
had in view ’. 

The answer of the Government of India was not communicated to 
the League of Nations until the 5th August, 1925.^ It ran as follows : 

So completely are the Government of India in sympathy with the 


^ Cmd, 2492. 
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objects of the Protocol that they approached the examination of its 
detailed provisions with a strong bias in favour of its acceptance. Their 
disappointment is therefore the greater that they have been forced on 
a careful consideration of the provisions, to the conclusion that the 
Protocol w^ould be inimical to India's interests. 

In particular, India’s ‘ geographical position and particular situation 
as regards armaments ' (Article 1 1 ) would, in the peculiar circumstances 
of Asia, mark her down as the nation on which the League, under the 
Protocol, Avould ordinarily call to apply immediate sanctions against a 
recalcitrant state in the East. This Avould place* a heavier burden on her 
military and financial resources than she could bear, and might subject 
some one or other of the many communities or religions Avhich are 
comprised in hc'r population to a strain to wdiich it would be imj^roper to 
subject them. 

To the objections raised by tho Dominions against the Geneva 
Protocol were added criticisms put forward by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, which were understood to be no less destructive, 
being directed both against the ‘ unlimited claims ’ made on Empire 
resources by tho Protocol, the limitations imposed on national 
sovereignt}^ the impediments placed in the way of war departments, 
and the advantage given by the machinery of the Protocol in time of 
war to an unscrupulous aggressor,^ 

These and other considerations had, in the minds of the British 
Government, definitely turned the balance against the Protocol, and 
their reply, dated the 3rd March, 1925, to the representatives of the 
Dominions informed them that the ‘ Cabinet, after most careful and 
exhaustive enquiry, have come to the conclusion that they cannot 
accept the Geneva Protocol or recommend its acceptance to the 
other Governments of tho Empire In view", however, of the forth- 
coming session of the Council of the League of Nations, beginning on 
the 9th March, the Government felt that a definite statement could 
no longer be withheld, and the text of this statement (which was that 
which was read out by Mr. Chamberlain in the Council of the League 
of Nations on the 12th March),^ was approved by the Cabinet on the 
following day. 

It was less clear what alternative solution to the problem of 
security should be provided. Out of the discussions on the subject 
two main schools of thought had appeared. The ‘ isolationist ’ school 
favoured a complete rejection of all commitments in Europe. The 
so-called ‘ European ’ school was unable to share this view. Setting 
aside for the moment the question of Russia, as incalculable, and 
those of the minor ex -enemy states, as of secondary importance to 
the British Empire, it regarded the relations between Germany and 
^ See The Times, 18th February, 1925. * See below", p. 21. 
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her neighbours as vitally affecting Great Britain. Germany was 
bound to recover her strength, and the existing settlement of her 
eastern and western frontiers would then have to be reviewed in a 
new light. Germany would presumably aim at revising her frontier 
with Poland, and if France were then standing alone, and the 
neutrality of Britain guaranteed, an attack on France might also be 
feared. In the interests of British security, it was essential that no 
single Power should be in a position to occupy or to dominate all the 
Channel or North Sea ports ; that, therefore, the hostility of the 
states in present possession of those ports (France and Belgium, or 
Holland, Germany, and Denmark, or a coalition between these two 
groups)should beavoided; and that no third Power at war with France 
or Belgium should ever bo in a position to invade those countries in 
such a wa}^ as to endanger the status quo of the Channel ports, or of 
other districts in France and Belgium which might servo as a base 
for an air attack on Great Britain. An understanding with France 
and Belgium, which would prevent such districts from falling into the 
hands of another Power, was therefore necessary. Such an under- 
standing would be the best guarantee of European security. No Power 
would attack IVance if it knew for certain, as Germany in 1914 did 
not know, that such action would involve war with Great Britain. 
France, assured of her security, would abandon a provocative policy 
which was really due to fear alone, and with her the rest of Euroix\ 
In every respect matters would grow more settled, and possibly when 
Germany, with the consent of France, became a member of the League 
of Nations, with a permanent seat in the Council, the danger-points in 
the Polish Corridor and in Silesia might be revised through a European 
agreement. 

On the 5th March, Mr, Chamberlain made a statement on British 
foreign policy in the House of Commons, from which it w^as apparent 
that he had become an apostle of the ‘ European school ' of thought 
which adopted, with greater or less divergences, the ideas outlined 
above. 

I do not suppose [he said] it w^ould be possible for any one to occupy 
the position that I have done for these few months and not feel that the 
dominant enemy in Europe to-day is the sense of insecurity which reigns 
everywhere, and that no real progress will be made until we can some- 
how relieve these oppressive fears that haunt the waking and sleeping 
thoughts of the statesmen of many countries, and give that measure of 
security and of stability to Europe as she is now constituted, upon which 
all progress in human affairs, all recovery of national life and all com- 
mercial and economic prosperity must depend. . . . We are far too near 
the Continent to rest indifferent to what goes on there. At periods in 
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our history we have sought to withdraw ourselves from all European 
interests . . . but no nation can live, as we live, within twenty miles of 
the shores of the Continent of Europe and remain indifferent to the 
peace and security of the Continent. ... It is more important to-day 
than ever before that we should not regard ourselves as so protected 
and so separated from the rest of Europe and its misfortunes by the 
narrow strip of sea that divides us, as to remain indifferent to what 
happens, and callous and deaf to any appeal for help. It is not in that 
spirit that we have exerciised, when it rested wdth us alone in the United 
I^gdom ; nor is it in that spirit of selfish, and, at the same time, short- 
sighted isolation, that we shall exercise now, when w e speak in consulta- 
tation wuth the free self-governing Dominions of a great Empire, our 
mission and our influence in the world. Our pow er to help to a peaceful 
solution of our difficulties, and the use wdiich w e may be, in removing from 
the minds of men the shadow of future trouble, haunts our minds and 
recalls the agonies of a few years ago. That possibility of usefulness and 
that influence are a great call to endeavour, to effort and to service, for 
the great British Eini^ire, to w^hich, I believe, that Empire will gladly 
respond.^ 

This statement w^as very necessary in view of the general feeling 
on the Continent. The forthcoming rejection of the Protocol by 
Great Britain was no longer a secret. It was not, indeed, enough of 
itself to determine the lapse of the Protocol, as the wording of the 
relevant resolution on the Protocol adopted on the 2nd October, 
1924, merely ran : 

If, by the 1st May, 1925, ratifications have not been deposited by at 
least a majority of tlie permanent members of the Council and ten other 
members of the League, the Secretary -General of the League shall imme- 
diately consult the Council as to whether he shall cancel the invitations 
or merely adjourn the Conference to a subsequent date to be fixed by 
the Council so as to permit the necessary number of ratifications to be 
obtained. 

In practice, however, the Protocol obviously could not survive if 
rejected by the members of the British Empire ; besides which, 
several other states w^ere avowedly modelling their attitude on that 
of Great Britain. The Japanese Cabinet had already on the 1st 
December, 1924, declared their intention of not ratifying the Protocol 
unless Great Britain did so. In December Signor Mussolini, speaking 
in the Italian Chamber, referred to the Protocol as ‘ a document with 
something of a lyric and evanescent character to which Italy has not 
for the present attached her signature ’. In general, the Italian 
Government appeared to be in no hurry to commit themselves, at 
least until Great Britain should have reached a decision. A similar 
standpoint was adopted quite frankly in Holland. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Jonkheer van Karnebeek, spoke in the Second 
^ Hansard, House of Commons, vol. 181, pp. 707 and 715. 
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Chamber on the 9th December and pointed out certain disadvantages 
of the Protocol. In view of the possibility that Great Britain and 
other Great Powers would not sign it, the Netherlands Government, he 
declared, for the present reserved their decision ; but Holland would 
sign ‘ under certain conditions On the 7th March, M. Ruys de 
Beerenbrouck, President of the Netherlands Upper Chamber, de- 
clared openly that the Netherlands proposed to model their attitude 
on that of Great Britain, and thus, like other nations, remained in 
an attitude of ‘ prudent expectation In Sweden both the military 
and naval General Staffs raised grave objections to the Protocol, for 
reasons many of which were technical ; but in general the possi- 
bility that Sweden might be forced to abandon the policy of neutral- 
ity which she had sustained with success for over a hundred years 
was viewed with marked disfavour. 

The effect of these hesitations on France and Belgium was un- 
fortunate. Each country saw its hardly achieved security already 
slipping from its grasp, and the press of both countries was fdled 
during the winter of 1924-5 with passionate pleadings in favour of 
the Protocol. In proportion, how'cver, as the chances of simple 
acceptance of the Protocol diminished, so voices began to be heard 
pleading for a more delinite and limited guarantee to be given by 
Great Britain. Official circles in both countries gave early expression 
to this demand. Tims, on the 12th November, M. Hymans, the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared in the Belgian Chamber : 

What Belgium lacks is a defensive agreement with Great Britain. 
The formation of a bloc between Belgium, France and Great Britain 
has been since the Armistice the dominating thouglit of the Belgian 
Government, which sees in the bloc the surest guarantee of security, 
equilibrium and peace. The idea w as almost realized as a result of the 
Cannes Conference, and it was a great misfortune that it had to be 
abandoned. I am not without hope that it may one day be revived. 

The following day M. Jaspar, ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs, de- 
clared that it was incredible that the independence of Belgium 
should not be guaranteed after all the promises that had been made. 
An Anglo-Belgian Treaty had been actually drafted and accepted by 
the Foreign Ministers of the two countries and he hoped that it would 
again be brought forward, for on that point much more than on the 
Reparation question the promise of the Allies should remain sacred. 

Throughout January and February the Belgian Press discussed 
the problem of security interminably, and suggested every conceiv- 
able variety of combination for a proposed pact — whether a simple 
amendment of the Protocol, or an entirely new edifice. Some wanted 
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Poland and Czcchoslovalda guaranteed ; others wanted Italy in the 
pact ; some were prepared to include Germany ; but all agreed that 
a guarantee from Great Britain was absolutely essential. The 
attitude of French opinion was very similar. M. Herriot and his 
following defended the Protocol in the warmest of tones ; but, should 
it be rejected, the French Press was unanimous in asserting that 
some immediat(5 and effective substitute to ensure French security 
must be found, and it must be guaranteed by Great Britain. Mean- 
while, in the prevailing unc^ertainty, the spirit of conciliation towards 
(«ermany appeared to be vanishing, and even the members of the 
Left in France’s took umbrage at the fact that the Government of their 
own country stood mu(;h further to the Left, and was therefore, by 
generally accepted analogy, much more pacifist in feeling than the 
(h)vernment which the elections of December had brought into power 
in Germany ; and this regardless of the fact that the German extreme 
Right had lost heavily at the polls. 

The general form which this feeling took was a determination at 
least not to throw away such practical safeguards as France possessed 
in the shape of military occupation of the Rhine bridgeheads and 
control over the German armed forces. It had been foreseen by the 
terms of tlie Treaty of Versailles ^ that, did Germany honourably 
fulfil her obligations, the occupation of the northern (Cologne) zone 
would terminate at the expiration of five years, that is, on the 10th 
elanuary, 1925 ; and the general improvement of relations between 
(Tormany and the Allies had been such that it was confidently antici- 
pated in Germany that this alleviation would be granted. Now, 
however, all this was altered. M. Paul-Boncour, one of M. Herriot’s 
chief Socialist supporters, wrote and spoke frequently in favour of 
the full Rhineland occupation being maintained until France’s 
security had been provided for by an effective guarantee pact, failing 
the Geneva Protocol. He argued that the question of the Rhineland 
occupation was not exclusively a legal one, but was morally linked 
up with the problem of France’s security. 

Afresh crisis in the vexed question of German disarmament gave an 
opportunity to satisfy these feelings. The Inter- Allied Commission of 
Control had commenced w^ork shortly before on its general inspection 
of German armaments, ^ and it had been hoped that the findings of the 
Commission w^ould give Germany a clean bill and justify the evacua- 
tion of the Cologne zone on the 10th January, 1925. But rumours 
now became current that the findings were not, after all, going to be 
satisfactory ; and they were confirmed when Lord Curzon stated in 


1 Art. 429. 


^ See p. 180 below. 
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the House of Lords on the 18th December that Gorman obstruction 
had so delayed the Report of the Commission that it could not be 
received by the 10th January. ‘ The sooner the occupation ended 
the better, but only on receipt of the final report could the Allied 
Governments determine their policy.’ 

The collective note of the Allies, conveying the xinanimous 
decision of the Ambassadors’ Conference not to evacuate the Cologne 
zone on the 10th January, was presented to the German Government 
on the 5th January, 1925. 

It was received in Germany, by official and public opinion alike, 
with dismay and for the most jjart with genuine indignation. It 
seemed indeed to be a singularly unfortunate moment in which again 
to embitter relations which had at last shown signs of a marked 
improvement, and that thanks in no small degree to the initiative of 
the German Government. 

The confusion caused by the occupation of the Ruhr had begun to 
clear by the summer of 1924, and the necessity of a satisfactory 
settlement of Germany’s foreign relations had been felt. The German 
Cabinet was, however, in a difficult position. It was a minority 
Government of the Centre, with sympathies which certainly leant to 
the Right rather than to the Left. It would not ally itself so clost^ly 
to the Social Democrats as to secure their support, while the alterna- 
tive — the toleration of the Nationalists — was only to be won by 
concessions. The Nationalists consented to allow the Bills relating 
to the Dawes Scheme to become law only on conditions which in- 
cluded an official statement repudiating Germany’s ‘ War-guilt ’. 
This statement was made by Dr. Marx in the Reichstag on the 29th 
August in the following words : 

The Government cannot allow this important occasion, whereon they 
assume heavy responsibilities under the Treaty of Versailles [i. e. the 
passing of the Dawes Scheme], to pass without defining their attitude to 
the question of responsibility for the War in clear and unambiguous terms . 

The declaration (imposed on us by the Treaty of Versailles imder the 
pressure of overwhelming force) that Germany caused the outbreak of 
the World War by her aggression is contrary to historical fact. The 
Government of the Reich therefore asserts that it does not accept that 
declaration. The demand of the German i)eople to be emancipated 
from the burden of this false accusation is a just demand. Until this 
has been done, and so long as a member of the community of nations 
is branded as a criminal to humanity, a real understanding and recon- 
cihation between the peoples is impossible of realization. The Govern- 
ment will take steps to bring this pronouncement to the knowledge of 
foreign Governments.^ 

' 1 German Press, 30th August, 1924. 
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The Assembly of the League in September passed by without an 
application for admission having been received from Germany. On 
the 23rd September, however, the German Cabinet arrived at a 
decision in principle to endeavour to assure the speedy entry of 
Germany into the League. A note was drafted ^ and presented, on 
the 29th September, to states members of the Council, communica- 
ting this decision. Before making application, however, the German 
Government desired ‘ candidly to discuss . . . certain questions ... of 
paramount importance for the future co-operation of Germany in 
the great work of the League of Nations Germany desired to know 
whether she could ‘ possess the certainty that immediately upon her 
admission she will obtain a permanent seat on the Council . . . and 
. . . ipso facto take her place on a footing of equality in the other 
organizations of the League, and especially in the Secretariat ’. As 
regards Article 16 of the Covenant (participation of the states mem- 
bers of the League in coercive measures against any state breaking 
the peace), ‘ so long as the present inequality in armaments conse- 
quent upon the disarmament of Germany continues to exist, Ger- 
many, unlike other members of the League, will not be in a position 
to take part in any coercive measures ’ under Article 16. While 
disarmed, she would ‘ run the risk of being regarded by the state 
against which the League is taking action as a belligerent nation 
and of being treated as such ’, and would therefore be compelled to 
make a reservation to this effect on applying for admission. The 
third point, referring to Article 1 of the Covenant, affirmed Ger- 
many’s sincere intention of carrying out her international obligations, 
but hinted that a necessary condition was the ‘ re-establishment in 
the Rhineland and Ruhr of conditions compatible with the provisions 
of the Treaty of Peace ’. Fourthly, Germany expected ‘ that in due 
time she will be given an active share in the working of the mandates 
system of the League of Nations 

The replies of the Powers to this note were delivered in the course 
of the autumn. Their tenour is best shown by the letter addressed 
on the 12th December by the German Government to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, which was accompanied by the 
memorandum of the 29th September. The German Government 
were ‘ of opinion that political developments during the past year 
have rendered it possible for Germany to join the League of Nations 
They noted with pleasure that their decision had been accorded full 
approval in the replies of the states members of the Council, and 

^ For text of this and the following document see Monthly Summary of the 
League of Nations, vol. iv, No. 12, pp. 287 seggr. 
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believed that the replies justified them in concluding that their wish 
for Germany to have a seat on the Council of the League was being 
‘ favourably considered by the Governments now represented on the 
Council. On the other hand, so far as Article 16 is concerned, the 
replies have not as yet led to a satisfactory conclusion The replies 
had indicated that Germany’s application should be made without 
reservations and without restrictions ; the League itself being the 
competent body to decide the question. To the League, accordingly, 
Germany restated her misgivings. She contrasted her own disarma- 
ment and military impotcmce with the state of armed preparation of 
her neighbour states ; urged that, sliould the measures provided for 
in Article 16 lead to hostilities, she was ‘ incapable of elfectively 
protecting her territory against military invasion and pleaded that 
‘ should international conflicts arise, Germany ought to be at liberty 
to determine how far she will take an active part in tliem She 
hoped that the League of Nations ‘ will recognize the justification of 
these appreliensions and will discover means of removing them 
Germany w^as ever notoriously her owm w^orst advocate, and a 
singular commentary on tlie insistence laid in this document on tlie 
completeness of Germany’s disarmament was to be provided by the 
reports of the Military Commission. Furthermore, the authors of 
the note had thought fit to remark that ‘ in the majority of conceiv- 
able cases, Germany will be so to speak predestined to bo the sec ne 
of European League wars. Even if the Covenant-breaking static 
should not be an immediate neighbour of Germany, it is to Ix^ feared 
that unfavourable developments in military operations might carry 
the war into her unprotected territory It was clear that these 
shafts were not aimed at Denmark or Liechtenstein, particularly as 
the preceding paragraphs had contained summarized accounts of the 
armed forces of four countries which, although not named, were 
easily recognizable as the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
France respectively. It was, moreover, no secret that these remarks 
were due in large measure to the influence of the military authorities 
in Germany, and that they had particular reference to the specific 
possibility that Poland might become involved in war with Russia — 
either individually or as a member of the League of Nations, and that 
France, in lending Poland the assistance which she was pledged by 
treaty to give her, might call on Germany to allow the free passage of 
French troops across her territory.^ 

Germany was steadfastly determined not to grant this concession, 
nor to join the League of Nations under conditions which would 

^ See K. Strupp : Das Werh von Locarno (Berlin, 1926, de Gruyter), p. 76. 
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oblige her, under Article 16 of the Covenant, to grant it. But the 
implicit suggestion that Poland was likely to become involved in war, 
and having done so, was likely to bo disastrously defeated, only irri- 
tated that country and her allies. None of them were in a state to 
see into the minds of the German people, to understand and sympa- 
thize with the real and potent fear which tormented even the least 
militarist of Germans at the spectacle of the superior armies which 
surrounded his country, nor to appreciate the lamentable historic 
accuracy of Germany’s argument. Nor, had they appreciated it, 
would they liave agreed with the conclusion wliich Germany deduced 
from it, which was an equalization of armaments between Germany 
and themselves. 

The reply of the Council of the Lt^ague was not delivered until 
March. Meanwhile the Allied note of the 5th January, 1925, gave a 
pointed answ^er to the basic argument of the German case : the 
assertion of her complete disarmament. The spirit of mutual confi- 
dence which had been j)ainfully growing up between Germany and 
the Allies weaned suddenly and disastrously. The German Press 
reverted to its old hostile and aggrieved tone, and an acrimonious 
exchange of notes between the German and the Allied Governments 
commenced.^ On the 28th January, M. Herriot, taking the note of 
the 5th January as his chief text, gave a detailed account, first of the 
general problem of security as touching France, then of the German 
defaults under the Treaty of Versailles.^ He described Article 428 
of the Treaty of Versailles as ‘ the guarantee of French security and 
of the execution of the Treaty ‘ Our establishment on the Rhine 
is the essential and, alas, the last condition of our security. . . . Re- 
member the dramatic circumstances that have faced us since the 
settlement of the war. Remember that France has constantly had 
to discuss peace with a dagger an inch off her heart. Let us away 
with this dagger ! ’ ‘I wish to work for the peace of Europe and of 
the world,’ said M. Herriot, concluding a vision of the future United 
States of Europe, which followed on a vigorous indictment of the 
German Nationalists of 1925 : ‘ but as first condition of this double 
peace, or rather of this single peace, I want the security of my own 
country.’ 

It is necessary now to revert for a moment to certain earlier, 
tentative suggestions put forward at various times by German states- 
men for a bilateral guarantee pact, between Germany and the Allies, 
of the western frontiers of Germany. On the 31st December, 1922, 

^ See below, pp. 182 seqq, 

2 Verbatim report in Le Temps, 29th January, 1925. 
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Dr. Cuno, at that time Chancellor of the German Reich, had declared 
in a speech at Hamburg : 

In France the necessity of occupation of the Rhineland territory is 
justified by fears of warlike intentions on the i>art of Germany. These 
fears are unfounded. To prove this, we have informed the French 
Government through the medium of a third Power that Germany is 
prepared to enter solemnly, in common with France and the other 
Powers interested on the Rhine, into a mutual pledge of which a Power 
not interestexl on the Rhine should be trustee, not to wage any war 
against one another for a generation, that is, many times the length of 
the period of occupation envisaged in the Treaty of Versailles, without 
a plebiscite. Such an undertaking ^vould make all peoples concerned 
look tow ards peace rather than w-ar, and give the most secure guarantee 
of peace which can be imagined. To my regret 1 must state that France 
rejected this offer. ^ 

It afterwards became known that the offer was made through the 
medium of the German Ambassador at Washington, and was in fact 
rejected b}^ M. Poincare, then in power in France, in language 
reminiscent of the Allied reception of the German peace offer of 
December 1916, as ‘ a clumsy manoeuvre A second similar offer 
w^as made by the German Government on the 2nd May, 1923, in a 
note addressed to the Governments of France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States of America, in which Germany proposed 
the conclusion of a bilateral Rhineland pact, wdth special provisions for 
regulating differences between France and Germany by arbitration.'^ 
She coupled this offer, how^ever, with conditions relating to the early 
evacuation and restoration to the status quo ante of ‘ the districts 
occupied in excess of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles \ 
conditions which were unacceptable to the Allies. On the 2nd 
September, 1923, Herr Stresemann, then Chancellor of the Reich, 
again suggested a bilateral pact between the ‘ Great Pow ers interested 
in the Rhine ’ for mutual guarantee of existing territorial arrange- 
ments. M. Poincare’s reply, delivered publicly in the French 
Chamber, was again unconciliatory. 

The offer had thus been thrice made, and thrice rejected ; but the 
importance to Germany of a Rhineland guarantee, far from diminish- 
ing, was ever increasing. The events of the German revolution had 
upset the artificial balance so long held between East and West 
Germany by the dominant Prussian Junker caste, and by 1925 the 
great industrialists had completed the arrangements transferring 
their interests from Lorraine and to some extent from Silesia to the 

^ For text of this and the following offers, see Graf Montgelas, * Verschiedene. 
Vorsohlage zur Sicherheit Frankreichs in EuropiUache Oesprdche, March 1925. 

2 See Survey for 1924, p. 324. 
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Rliineland, which had thu8 acquired an overwhelming importance 
in the eyes of German business and finance. In Herr Stresemann, 
who was now to repeat the offer for a fourth time, Germany had a 
Foreign Minister who had enjoyed exceptional facilities for under- 
standing the altered economic position. Two months later Herr 
Stresemann himself explained in the following words the factors 
which led him to renew the offer : 

The origin of the German initiative lies several months back. As 
early as the end of December and the beginning of January, since the 
(piestion of security was in the air, 1 discussed it repeatedly with 
dij)lomats here in Berlin. The general political situation showed that 
the question of security formed the central point of all discussions, at 
least with Franc^e. TIk^ non-evacuation of the Rhineland zone was 
imminent. ‘ 

It was j)robable, Herr Stresemann went on, that France w^ould take 
additional measures in the Rhineland for her security. It appeared 
ever less likely that the Gemwa Protocol wT)uld be accepted. There 
was a possibility tliat the alternative solution would be a three- 
Power pact (Great Britain, France, and Belgium) against Germany. 
HeiT Stresemann claimed that his intervention had had the effect 
of averting this, and substituting for it the idea of a bilateral pact 
on the basis of reciprocity. 

It seems, therefore, that the offer which afterwards developed 
into the system of Locarno was directly connected with the presenta- 
tion of the Allied note of the oth Januaiw, and it may have been 
hoped that the knowdedge that an offer was about to be made would 
prevent or defer presentation of the note. It is perhaps interesting 
to notc^ that (k>unt Reventlow, in a work*^ designed to prevent Herr 
Stresemann from enjoying any credit which should not properly 
be his, ascribed the origin of the scheme to the British Government 
(an opinion which was freely expressed in Germany). 

At the end of December 1924 [tbiint Reventlow' w^rites] the British 
Ambassador in Berlin, Lord DAbernon, made the following suggestion 
to the Wilhelmstrasse : 

Germany w'ould do well to repeat in another form the offer of a pact 
made by Dr. Cuno when Chancellor of the Reich. The Ambassador 
thought that the central idea of that proposal of Cuno’s had been very 
good. At that time it had been bound to fail, mainly because Poincare 
refused it, but also because the U.S.A. had not at that time exercised 
nearly so great an influence in the world and upon conditions in Europe 
as to-day. Now' W'as the moment to approach France, Great Britain, 
&c., with an offer, and thus to solve the problem of security. 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 14th March, 1925. 

^ Graf Reventlow : Minister Stresemann (Munich, 1925). 
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The Security Pact grew out of these British suggestions. 

Stresemann sounded Herriot, who gave him this friendly advice, that 
if Germany decided not to guarantee the eastern frontiers laid down in 
the Treaty of Versailles as well, let her at any rate pledge herself not to 
alter them by force. 

The first public announcement that Germany intended to make 
a move in the direction referred to above was a hint in the declara- 
tion of policy made by Herr Luther, the new German Chancellor, in 
the Reichstag on the 19th January (after which he secured the vote 
of confidence necessary to enable his party to remain in office), that 
Germany intended to reopen the question of security. On the 2r)th 
January the Gerrmnia, the organ of the Centre Party, devoted an article 
to the problem in wdiich it made an attempt, not too common in 
Germany outside Socialist circles, to bring home to its readers the 
French point of view. It reminded them that German armies had 
three times in a hundred years marched to the threshold of Paris ; 
that the ratio of the French to the German population was diminish- 
ing rapidly ; and that all questions of military control, the occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland, the regime of the Saar, were of ‘ passing 
and secondary importance, themselves radiating from the security 
question ’. A settlement of the last-named question would also help 
to solve the problem of inter- Allied indebtedness. The Gerynania 
suggested a pact concluded direct between France and Germany 
without intermediaries, especially without the mediation of Great 
Britain, and presupposing the evacuation of the Ruhr and the 
northern zone.^ 

These suggestions were not at first well received in France. The 
Temps commented : - 

No one w ill seriously believe that the new German attitude is inspired 
by a sincere desire for peace. It is evident that the idea of a pact of 
mutual security specially presents itself to the Germans as a possible 
basis for an advantageous political deal. . . . Wo clearly see what we 
should lose by it, but we do not see w^hat we should gain. After having 
given up the greater part of what was due to us as reparation, w^e should 
give up the safeguards for security which w^e hold under the Peace 
Treaty, the value of w^hich depends on our own efforts, in exchange for 
an agreement signed by Germany, whose signature would have only 
the value given to it by the experience gained in 1914 and in later years. 
It must be recognized that it would be valueless. 

M. Herriot’s trenchant statement of foreign policy, referred to 
above, followed hard on this rebuff, and it was already apparent that 
France would not easily accept a guarantee pact containing no reference 


' The Times, 26th January, 1926. 


2 Le Temps, 27th January, 1925. 
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to Poland. Great Britain, however, was not equally tied by this diffi- 
culty, and the first official move on the part of the German Government 
appears to have been a communication made in the last days of 
January, under circumstances of great secrecy, to the British Govern- 
ment, who had answered that any proposals must be to all the Allies 
alike.^ About the same time, Dr. Luther, addressing the representa- 
tives of the foreign Press, repeated his earlier hints in commenting on 
M. HerrioCs speech. 

M. Herriot in his speech [he said] gave prominence to the idea of a 
world convention, as was aimed at in the Geneva Protocol of last 
autumn. fcJuch a world convention, embracing all states, appears to me 
also to be the ultimate goal. Whether it is possible to reach this ulti- 
mate goal now is still uncertain. M. Herriot himself declared that the 
nations can give each other mutually more exactly defined guarantees 
of security. If he thinks by this to prepare the ultimate goal of a world 
convention by agreements betw^een a group of states, and thus first to 
solve the problem for the cases in w^hich it is felt to be immediately 
acute, the Government of the Reich is fully prepared to give its imme- 
diate co-operation in this.^ 

The German proposal w^as transmitted to M. Herriot in Paris by 
the German Ambassador there on the 9th February. It ran as 
follows : 

In considering the various forms which a pact of security might at 
present take, one could proceed from an idea cognate to that from w^hich 
the proijosal made in December 1922 by Dr. Cuno sprang. Germany 
could, for example, declare her acceptance of a pact by virtue of which 
the Powers interested in the Rhine — above all, England, France, Italy, 
and Germany — entered into a solemn obligation for a lengthy period (to 
be eventually defined more specifically) vis-a-vis the Government of the 
United States of America as trustee not to wage war against a contract- 
ing state. A comprehensive arbitration treaty, such as has been con- 
cluded in recent years between different European countries, could be 
amalgamated with such a pact. Germany is also prepared to conclude 
analogous arbitration treaties providing for the peaceful settlement of 
juridical and political conflicts with all other states as well. 

’ Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons, 5th March, 1925: 
‘ My first knowledge of them [the German proposals] was a communication 
which reached me in the most confidential and secret form a few weeks back. 
I at once said that I could not receive communications of the kind under an 
implied pledge that I was not to speak of them to our Allies. 1 decline to be 
a party to the handing to me, or the transmission to me, of suggestions through 
our Ambassador in Berlin. . . . The German Ambassador assured me that it 
was, and always had been, the intention of his Government to make a similar 
communication to Paris, to Brussels and to Rome. That has now been done. 
... Now that they have repeated, it may be with some slight differences, but, 
at any rate, in substance, their proposal to the other Allies, I attach great 
importance to it.’ 

® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Slst January, 1925. 
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Furthermore, a pact expressly guaranteeing the present territorial 
status on the Rhine would also be acceptable to Germany. The purport 
of such a pact could be, for instance, that the interested states bound 
themselves reciprocally to observe the inviolabilitv^ of the present terri- 
torial status on the Rhine ; that they furthermore, both jointly and indi- 
vidually, guaranteed the fulfilment of this obligation ; and finally, that 
they would regard any action running counter to the said obligation as 
affecting them jointly and individually. In the same sense, the treaty 
states could guarantee in this i)act the fulfilment of the obligation to 
demilitarize the Rhineland whic^h Germany has undertaken in Articles 42 
and 43 of th<? Treaty of Versailles. Again, arbitration agreements of the 
kind defined above between Germany and all those states which were 
ready on their side to accept such agreements could be combined with 
such a pact. 

To the examples set out above still other possibilities of solution could 
be linked. Furthermore, the ideas on which these examples are based 
could be combined in different ways. Again, it would be worth con- 
sidering w hether it would not be ailvisable so to draft the security paid, 
that it would prepare the way for a world convention to include all 
states along the lines of the ‘ Protoeole pour le Reglement pacifique 
de Differends inf ernationaux ’ drawn up by the League of Nations, and 
that, in case such a w orld convention were achieved, it could be absorbed 
b\^ it or worked into it.^ 

These proposals consciously and intentionally led on from the 
Geneva Protocol and were so elastic in form that they could, as it 
was intended that, given favoiu*able circumstances, they should, be 
expanded into a wider convention. They made, how ever, no mention 
of the Polish’Gcrman frontier, Germany neither stating that she 
consented, nor that she refused, to guarantee this frontier, although 
the phrase w as included tliat ‘ German}^ is also prepared to conclude 
analogous arbitration treaties providing for the peaceful settlement 
of juridical and political conflicts with all other states as well ’. 

The fact that no mention was made of Belgium in the proposals 
was afterwards explained as ‘forgetfulness’ and accepted as such, 
and Belgium was, of course, explicitly included in the further 
negotiations. 

The German note received, for the time being, no more than a brief 
formal acknowledgement from M. Herriot. French opinion received 
the information w^hich became public concerning it with mistrust, 
owing to the fact, which was known, that Germany had not offered 
to guarantee her eastern frontiers. The conflict between the common 
French standpoint that France could not afford to sign any agree- 
ment which did not offer the same guarantee for Poland’s western 

^ See German White Book No. I, 1925, Dokumente zur Sicherheitsfrage. 

* Strupp, op. cit, p. 37. 
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frontiers as for the eastern frontiers of France,^ and the certainty, 
generally received, that Great Britain would never guarantee 
frontiers in Eastern Europe, gave rise to a general feeling in France 
that the German offers were futile, even if sincere. The German 
Press, on the other hand, while accepting with resignation the pros- 
pective permanent loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and while anxious 
to arrive at a tolerable modus vivemli with Poland, showed no sign 
of abating its irreconcilable attitude concerning the Polish Corridor 
and Upper Silesia. In Poland, meanwhile, the tolerant reception of 
the German proposals, the outlines of which had become known and 
were freely discussed in Western Europe, provoked alarm and indig- 
nation. The suggestion that the questions of the Corridor and Silesia 
might again be brought up for discussion was strongly resented. 
Early in March the Sejm adopted a resolution protesting against any 
tamj)ering with the present Polish frontiers, and even the Slav 
minorities (although, on account of the Eastern Galician grievance, 
they could not identify themselves with the resolution in so general 
a form), declared that they were opposed to any revision of the 
western frontiers of Poland. On the 6th March, Count Skrzynski, 
the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, arrived in Paris to lay Poland’s 
case befo7’e M. Herriot in j)erson. 

On the same day, which was the day following his statement on 
foreign policy in the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain left 
London for Geneva, stopping in Paris for an exchange of views with 
M. Herriot. He was beanuof a message from the British Government 
that they would be unable to sign the Geneva Protocol. At the same 
time he discussed with the other foreign representatives in Paris the 
German proposals, and imparted to them the outlines of British 
foreign policy wdiich he communicated to the House of Commons on 
the 24th March. ^ 

The motives underlying the policy of the Powers principally 
interested have now been sufficiently discussed, and it will be un- 
necessary to detail at length the course of the proceedings of the 
thirty -third meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, which 
was held at Geneva on the 12th and 13th March. On the 12th March 
Mr. Chamberlain delivered his speech before the Council.^ He laid 
stress on ‘ the sympathy felt throughout the British Empire with any 
effort to improve the international machinery for maintaining the 
peace of the world ’. Nevertheless, the British Government saw 

^ For the text of the Franco-Polish Treaty, in which this feeling was given 
expression, see Survey for 1920-3, pp. 503-4. 

® See below, pp. 27-9. 

® Gmd. 2368 ; League of Nations Official Journal, April 1925, pp. 444-50. 
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‘ insuperable objections to signing and ratifying the Protocol in its 
present shape The British Government’s objections to compulsory 
arbitration, as stated in 1920, had been increased ‘ owing to the 
weakening of those reservations in Clause 15 of the Covenant, which 
were designed to prevent any interference by the League in matters 
of domestic jurisdiction The clauses relating to sanctions were 
obscure, would probably prove inefficient, ‘ destroyed the balance 
and altered the spirit ’ of the Covenant, and entailed excessive obli- 
gations. 

The speech concluded with the following words : 

Since the general provisions of the (bvenant cannot be stiffened with 
advantage, and since the ‘ extreme cases ’ with which the League may 
have to deal will probably affect certain nations or groups of nations 
more nearly than others. His Majesty's Government conedude that the 
best wav of dealing with the situation is, with the co-operation of the 
League, to supplement the Covenant by making special arrangements 
in order to meet special newls. That these arrangements should be 
purely defensive in character, that they should be framed in the spirit 
of the Covenant, w^orking in close htarmony with the League and under 
its guidance, is manifest. And in the opinion of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment these objects can best be attained by knitting together the nations 
most immediately concerned, and whose differences might lead to a 
reriew^al of strife, by means of treaties framed with the sole object of 
maintaining, as between ourselves, an unbrokem peace. Witliin its 
limits, no quicker remedy for our present ills can easily be found or any 
surer safeguard against future calamities. 

M. Briand, for France, received this message with obvious regret, 
although he was kind enough to describe it as ‘ instinct with serene 
aloofness and gentle philosophy He defended the Protocol 
w^armly, and seemed to attach little weight to most of the British 
arguments against it. ‘ My Government, gentlemen,’ he declared, 
‘ — and I make this statement in its name — remains definitely attached 
to the Protocol, but it does not refuse to enter into any discussion for 
improving it.’ The statement which M. Briand read out on behalf 
of the French Government pleaded for the Protocol. It concluded 
with the following passage : 

France, in order to conclude the w ork undertaken by the different 
Assemblies of the League of Nations, and in order to establish peace on 
the three associated principles of arbitration, security, and disarmament, 
has at all times been, and still remains, ready to w^elcome all suggestions 
which may improve such work. Moreover, she admits that the Protocol 
is capable of varied applications according to circumstances and geo- 
graphical considerations. She does not scout the idea of regional agree- 
ments provided for by the Covenant and the Protocol. Nevertheless, 
France, convinced that only the adherence of the nations to a common 
protocol can induce them to renounce the competition in armaments, 
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and convinced that, if the principles on which the Protocol rests are 
abandoned, the nations will gradually revert to their old habits and to 
a solution of their disputes by force, remains faithful to the signature 
which she w^as the first to give with the object of henceforth sparing 
herself and other nations the horrors of war from which she suffered so 
terribly.^ 

Signor Scialoja, for Italy, admitted the force of much, if not all, of 
the criticisms made by the representative of Great Britain. Refer- 
ring to the last paragraph of Mr. Chambeudain’s speech, he laid 
emphasis on the phrase ‘ the nations most immediately concerned 
and desired to state that he fully adhered to these ideas. 

M. Hymans, for Belgium, was also in favour of ‘ special agree- 
ments ’ of a defensive character. 

M. Benes, for Czechoslovakia, in the third speech of real impor- 
tance made during the day, warmly defended the Protocol. Com- 
pulsory arbitration, he pointed out, was an idea of extreme value in 
avoiding conflicts among the numerous and unrestful nations of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. He denied that the Protocol constituted 
no advance on the Covenant, even in extreme cases of ‘ deliberate 
and intentionally provoked war \ and that it w^as a ' war machine 
instead of a machine of peace '. With regard to special defensive 
agreements, he failed to see ‘ the difference from this point of view 
betw^een a system such as the Protocol, containing the minimum of 
military organkation, and the Covenant, completed by a whole 
system of more or less numerous regional agreements possessing a 
military side ’. He considered the question of regional agreements 
as ‘ undoubtedly extremely fruitful ’ but was almost certain that 
such agreements, if destined to become ‘ something lasting, solid and 
giving real security ’ must be built up on ‘ a system analogous to that 
of the present Protocol ’. 

The next day, on conclusion of the debate, Mr. Chamberlain made 
a supplementary statement designed to counteract any impression 
that Great Britain was wilfully destroying a constructive work of 
peace. He repeated his declaration that the British Government 

remains firmly attac^hed to the principles of arbitration and disarma- 
ment and is anxious to do its share in giving peace and security to the 
world. If we find ourselves obliged to reject the Protocol, it is because 
we think that, in present circumstances, the Covenant itself better serves 
those great objects to which all the countries represented at this Council 
have, in their discussions of yesterday and to-day, again pledged their 
support. 

These declarations sealed the fate of the Geneva Protocol, so far 
^ League of Nations Official Journaly April 1925, p. 454- 
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as the near future was concerned. The Council resolved ‘ to refer ’ 
them ‘ to the Sixth Assembly ’ and ‘ to postpone the work of prepara- 
tion which it had decided to undertake until the Sixth Assembly has 
given a decision on the question submitted to it 

On the same day the answer of the Council of the League to the 
German note of the 12th December respecting her admission was 
communicated to the German Government and to the members of 
the League.^ It was at once cordial and firm. It noted with satis- 
faction Germany's decision to seek admission, but declared that ‘ the 
principle of equality, involving . . . both equal rights and equal 
obligations for all ’ was ‘ of the essence of the League’s f institution 
With regard to Germany's particular situation under Article 10 of 
the Covenant, it pointed out that ‘ the character and extent of a 
member’s active co-operation in military measures undertaken in 
pursuance of the Covenant must vary with the military situation of 
the member in question The Council had to recommend wdiat 
military forces a member should contribute, the member had to say 
herself how^ far she was in a position to adopt the recommendation. 
As regards economic measures the states had to decide ' the practical 
steps to be taken for the execution of the general obligation which 
they hav(‘ undertaken. But the provisions of the Covenant do not 
permit that, w^hen action is undertaken in pursuance of Article 10, 
each member of the League should decide separately whether it 
shall take any part in that action. The (V)uncil feels bound to express 
its clear oj)inion that any reservation of this kind would undermine 
the basis of the'. League of Nations and would be incompatible wuth 
membershix) of the League.’ 

The thirty-third meeting of the Council of the League left behind 
it a widespread feeling of disappointment, yet it w^ould be erroneous 
to consider its w^ork as fjurely negative. Tht^ new proposals for a 
Security Pact w^ere not explicitly mentioned, but were j)resent in the 
mind of every s|)eaker. All knew that the lapse of the Protocol did 
not imply the abandonment in despair of the problem of security. 
A fresh solution would be found for this question, and Great Britain 
would co-operate actively in finding it. Moreover, every speaker 
must have felt that the eventual solution would probably be found 
along the lines of the German proposal. Difficulties of detail and 
even of princij)le still remained to be surmounted : but on the 1 8th 
March, after Mr. Chamberlain, on his homeward journey from 
Geneva, had once more conferred with M. Herriot in Paris, The Times 
was already able to speak of ^ a clearer outlook 

^ See League of Natione Official Journal, April 1925, p. 490. 
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(ii) The Negotiations loading up to the Treaty of Locarno. 

The immediate outlook was, actually, only clearer in one respect : 
that the problem was in the future to be confined to a much narrower 
area. The idea of a universal pact outlawing all aggressive war had 
been relegated for the time to the background, and it was universally 
recognized that its successor would be some form of regional pact or 
pacts relating specifically to the frontiers of Germany. The nations 
not immediately concerned with this region now ceased to take any 
active part in the negotiations. The Japanese Government remained 
a passive spectator during the succeeding months, and the same 
thing might be said with certain reservations of the British Do- 
minions. In accordance with the agreement which had been reached ^ 
at the Imperial Conference of 1923J the Dominions left the conduct \ 
of the negotiations in the hands of the British Government, and in 
general reserved their decision as to whether, when the negotiations 
reached a final and concrete form, they would become a party to'^v 
them. On the wholes Dominion feeling was against undertaking any 
European commitment. Canada, in particular, laid considerable 
stress on the fact that she was, as The Star of Montreal wrote : 

an American nation and not a European. If it were not for the fact 
that the centre of our Empire is situated in Europe, we should have no 
more concern with a dispute between Poland and Germany or even 
between France and Germany, than has the United States.^ 

The further consideration, whether the Dominions, in refusing to 
undertake obligations in Europe, were or were not dangerously 
relaxing the bonds between themselves and Great Britain, was in 
general left for later discussion. A marked exception was formed 
by the speeches of General Smuts, in South Africa, who, on more 
than one occasion, vStrongly affirmed this view, deducing from it the 
undesirability of Mr. Chamberlain's policy, on the grounds that the 
proposed pact w^as a ‘ new Holy Alliance ^ between the ^ spectres of 
Europe To the majority of Dominion statesmen, however, es- 
pecially in Australia and New Zealand, these fears seemed exagger- 
ated. They were not insensible to the appeal which Mr. Chamberlain 
made when stating the foreign policy of the British Government in 
the House of Commons on the 24th March. 

^ i. e., that any of the Crovernments of the British Empire contemplating 
the negotiation of a treaty should give due consideration to its possible effect 
upon other Governments and should take steps to inform other Governments 
likely to be interested of its intentions, they being loft to say w^hether they 
were likely to be interested. 

® The Times, 14th July, 1925. 


3 Ihid., 13th July, 1925. 
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With our help the war chapter may be brought to a close, and a real 
triumph of peace may begin. The British Empire, detached from 
Europe by its Dominions, linked to Europe by these islands, can do 
what no other nation on the face of the earth can do, and from east and 
west alike there comes to me the cry that, after all, it is in the hands 
of the British Empire, and if they will that there shall be no war, there 
will be no w'ar.^ 

Among the nations of Eiirojx^ there was a similar disposition to 
stand aside and leave matters to the protagonists. And even aniong 
these, there were tw^o wiiose part, during the spring and summer, was 
passive, or nearly so. M. Hymans, the Belgian Foreign Minister, 
returned from Geneva on the ITtli March to confer with his Premier, 
M. Theunis. Interviewed on the same day, he expressed liimself in 
favour of the principle of ‘ special and regional agreements ’ which 
were not to be ‘ political alliances, but simple defensive agreements \ 
These w’ere ‘ the optm door to possible solutions : this is the direction 
in wdiich we must explore to reach them \ ‘ A j)act ’, said M. Hymans, 
' which would assure us the guarantee of England w ould be the means 
of giving peace to the West. England's signature is the important 
thing to-day ; without it real peace cannot be attained.' As regarded 
Germany’s eastern frontiers, M. Hymans did not commit himself. ‘ I 
admit that guarantees for the East ought to be sought. They must be 
sought, although from the strictly Belgian point of view" we are not 
directly interested. Oxir direct security is summed up in the Western 
problem.’ - 

In any case, it was difficult for Belgium to take a positive line in 
foreign policy. The Belgian Chamber had been dissolved on the 
7th March, and, as a result of the new elections, the Theunis Cabinet 
resigned on the oth April. For the next two months Belgium was 
without a Government which could really direct a responsible foreign 
policy. Her representatives played the part which had so often and 
usefully been theirs, of mediating between the conflicting views of 
policy current in France and Great Britain, but seldom took the 
initiative, 

Italy w"as not in a hurry to define her attitude. On the 2nd April 
the Italian Ambassador in London was reported ® to have stated that 
Italy was in favour of a pact of five, as had been suggested in the 
French press (i. e. Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Germany). 
The public utterances of Italian statesmen were, however, mainly 
concerned with the rather remote questions of the Brenner frontier 

^ Hansardf House of Commons, vol. 182, p. 322. 

® Le Temps, 18th March, 1925. 

“ Deutsche AUgemeine Zeituiigt 3rd April, 1925. 
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and the union of Austria with Germany, while favouring a pact so 
long as the Peace Treaties were not thereby affected.^ Italy was, 
in fact, in a rather difficult position. She did not in the spring appear 
to be seriously entertaining the idea of guaranteeing bilaterally the 
Rhineland frontier. Yet no other course of action was apx)arent 
which would be satisfactory to her ideas of national prestige, nor 
was it aj.)parent what bargain of measurably equal imj^ortance she 
could make. Her direct interests lay in Eastern Europe, being thus 
bound up with the most controversial part of the problem, and were, 
in sober fact, small. Cfertain rather hazy combinations which would 
have ensured her an increased sphere of influence in Central Euroj)e 
came to no fruition. She reitained meanwhile a watching brief, letting 
it be understood that she was sympathetic to British policy. 

Germany could make no further move until she received a detailed 
answer to her offer of the 9th February. Her situation, also, was 
comi)licated by the death, on the 28th February, of President Ebert. 
The first elections for a new President of the Reich, held on the 29th 
March, gave no sufficient majority to any one candidate. The second 
vote was taken on the 20th Aj)ril, having preoccupied the attention 
of German politicians in the interval. Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg was elected — a fact which was of itself of great imj)ortance (until 
the old Field-Marshars sterling good sense won for itself wider 
recognition) in increasing anti-German feeling in France, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, and in encouraging that section of German 
Nationalist opinion which was unfavourable to Herr Stresemann’s 
policy of conciliation. Herr Stresemann, vehemently attacked, in 
spite of the fact that Dr. Luther had publicly identified himself with 
his jK)licy, could make no further move unless he received from the 
Allies at least a generous gesture. 

In Great Britain Mr. Chamberlain stated the policy of the 
Government, as directly as possible, in the House of Commons on 
the 24th March.^ The rejection of the Geneva Protocol had evoked 
strong expostulations from the spokesman of the Left. In rei)ly, 
Mr. Chamberlain defended the action of the Government. He went 
on to remark that : 

All our greatest wars have been fought to prevent one great military 
Power dominating Europe, and at the same time dominating the coasts 
of the Chaimel and the ports of the Low Countries. . . . The issue is one 
which affects our security. , . . But that is not all. There are at this 
moment our treaty obligations. 

^ Signor Schanzer in the Giornale d^ItcUia, quoted by Le Temps, 30tli May* 
1926. ® See Hansard, House of Commons, vol. 182, pp.. 310 seqq. 
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The speaker then gave an account of the German proposals, as 

follows : 

If I understand them rightly, they amount to this : that Germany is 
prepared to guarantee voluntarily what hitherto she has accepted under 
the compulsion of the treaty, that is, the status qtio in the West ; that 
she is prepared to eliminate, not merely from the West but from the 
East, war as an engine by w hich any alteration in the treaty position is 
to be obtained. Thus not only in the West but in the East she is pre- 
pared absolutely to abandon any idea of recourse to w ar for the purposes 
of changing the treaty boundaries of Europe. 8he may be unwilling, or 
she may be unable, to make the same renunciation of the hopes and 
aspirations that some day, by friendly arrangement or mutual agree- 
ment, a modification ipay be introduced into the East, which she is 
prepared to make in regard to any modification in the West. . . . In 
suggesting arbitration in the East, she does not propose or suggest that 
her eastern frontiers should become subject to such treaties of arbitra- 
tion. She is prepared to say that she renounces the idea of recourse 
to w^ar to change the frontiers in the East. Sht‘ is not prepared to say, 
in regard to the frontiers in the East, that sh(? renounc^es the hope some 
day to modify some of their ])rovisions by friendly negotiation, by 
diplomatic procedure, or it may be, for aught I know', by recourse to 
the good offices of the League of Nations. ... I told them [the French 
Government) and I told others that w^e attached the highest importance 
to these German suggestions, that we thought they should be examined 
most carefully in order to sec whether they did not, in fa(;t, open the 
door to a new and better state of things. ... I found myself in agiee- 
ment with the representatives of all the foreign Governments whom I 
met that these proposals could not be lightly turned down or rejected, 
that must examine them carefully and see what advantage could be 
draw n from them, that we must w^ork with good faith and good will in 
the hope that w e might make them the basis of a real security and a real 
peace. I found myself in agreement on certain broad principles. Any 
agreement that we might make should be made, in the words of thcs 
declaration wdiich T read at Geneva : 

‘ Any arrangement into which we might enter should be purely de- 
fensive ill character, it should be framed in the spirit of the Covenant, 
working in close harmony with the League, and under its guidance if 
possible.' It is equally obvious that, in the view* of His Majesty's 
Government, our obligations could not be (extended in respect of every 
frontier. That is one reason, the main reason, why w’^e rejected the 
Protocol. ... But we thought that what we could not do in every sphere 
we might pro]:)erly undertake, and advise our people to undertake, in 
that sphere with which we were most closely connected. But it must 
be made quite clear that in trying to underpin the Covenant and to stabilize 
peace in the West, we were not licensing or legitimizing war elsewhere ; 
that to enter into fresh engagements of a mutual character, turning into 
friendly agreements voluntarily made on both sides, what is now a peace 
imposed by the victors on the vanquished — that that must not be held 
to be an encouragement to those who were defeated yesterday to try 
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and reopen conclusions in other spheres. On the contrary we held that? 
by the mere fact of stabilizing peace in the West, you would give an 
additional guarantee to the frontiers of the East. 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to point out that neither Poland nor 
Germany had an interest in disturbing the eastern frontier. He 
declared it essential that Germany should enter the J^eague of 
Nations ‘ on a footing of equality, both of obligations and of rights, 
with the oth(;r great and small nations and conclud(‘(I with the 
appeal, quoted above, ^ for an active British j)olicy. 

The immediate difficulty was to reconcile British policy, as thus 
stattnl, with the aspirations entertained by lYance, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia, and the scHuirity negotiations during the months of 
April and May practically consisted of a diplomatic duel, the point 
at issue being the guarantiee whicli Great Britain was willing to give 
to the western, but not to the eastern frontiers of Germany. Of the 
three countries' named, the last was by far the least intractable. 
M. Bones, speaking in the Foreign Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Senate on the 1st April - declared that ; ‘ I communicated to Mr. 
Chamberlain (at Geneva) the standpoint of our Government : as far 
as we were concerned ... we agreed in principle to examine the 
German proposals and arbitration treaties as a certain advance in the 
universal work for peace,’ O’trtain reservations were necessary : 
the offer must be more exactly defined, the letter of the Peace 
Treaties must be observed, Germany must enter the League of 
Nations, and the pact must eventually lead on ‘ to a g\iarantee pact 
wffiich would be universal, or at least European, in sco})e \ Subject 
to these reservations, Czechoslovakia did not reject the German offer, 
particularly as she surrendered under it no guarantee which she was 
alreadj^ enjoying. 

Count Skrzynski, speaking on behalf of Poland, was less deliberate 
in his utterances, although he did not reject the German offer. He 
appeared, however, to regard it simply as a stratagem to get the 
Polish-Cierman frontier altered as soon as possible under Article 19 
of the Covenant. A western pact, without a guarantee in the east, 
was, he said, like ‘ having a house which contained beautiful tapestries 
and taking precautions for them alone, abandoning all the objects 
accumulated in the neighbouring rooms to the danger of fire 

In France, M. Herriot, according to M. Benes, shared the Czecho- 

^ p. 26. 

* See the Central European Observer, 3rd April. 1925; also International 
Conciliation, September 1925, No, 212 (published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace at 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass.). 

® Le Temps, 20th March, 1925. 
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Slovak statesman’s point of view.^ But the French press as a whole, 
and French opinion generally, took a less measured view. 

Discussion would have been easier if the exact terms of the German 
offer had been known. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of the 24th March 
was, however, the first official statement on the subject, and mean- 
while numerous rumours had arisen. According to one of these, 
which aroused great consternation in Poland, the German Govern- 
ment had proposed direct negotiation with Poland regarding the 
German claims for an alteration of the existing frontier between the 
two countries.- Herr Sthamer, the German Ambassador in London, 
therefore wrote to The Timers on the 21st March : ^ 

J can most definitely state (1) that the Gorman Govc^rument has taken 
no steps of the kind mentioned ; (2) that the Pact proposal makes no 
mention of the German-Polish frontier. 

This was literally true. At the same time, it was obviously im- 
possible simply to ignore this frontier, and in fact Herr Stresemann, 
speaking in the Reichsrat on the 10th March, while admitting that 
Germany had not offered to conclude a guarantee pact for her 
eastern frontier, had gone on to say : 

Germany has not the power to force through an alteration of her 
frontiers, nor the desire to do so. Since, however, Article 19 of th(' 
Covenant of the League expressly states that treaties which may have 
become inapplicable can be altered, no one can expect Germany finally 
to renounce taking peaceful advantage for herself of this opening for 
f uture development . * 

Some colour was therefore lent to the belief commonly current in 
France and Poland, that Germany had made her proposed guarantee 
of her western frontier conditional on a future arbitral revision of her 
frontier in the East, and Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration that Great 
Britain would not extend her intervention to Germany’s eastern 
frontiers seemed likely to lead to an impasse. For the question of 
the Polish frontier had captured the imagination of France to an 
overwhelming degree. What impressed France was, not that the 
western frontier was to be guaranteed, but that the eastern frontier 
was not. French opinion found that reasons of security and honour 
forbade her equally to abandon the relevant clauses of the Franco- 
Polish treaty, or to accept any substitute which did not fully satisfy 
Poland as well as herself. In her haste, she was ready to reject the 
German offer altogether, unless Great Britain consented to extend 

^ See M. BeneS’s speech of the 1st April quoted above. 

® The Times, 19th March, 1925. ^ Jhid., 23rd March, 1926. 

* Deutsche Allgemeine Zeiiung, 14th March, 1925. 
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her proffered guarantee to the East ; while the Press of both Poland 
and France introduced a further element of difficulty by repeatedly 
stating or assuming that such a guarantee had been, or was about to 
be, given. 

In this extremely difficult situation, M. de Fleuriau, the French 
Ambassador in London, undertook the task of reconciling, by 
personal intervention and mediation, the conflicting points of view. 
By the beginning of April he had j^rsuaded the French Government 
that Great Britain was justified in accepting the German offers as 
made in good faith, and that the British offer to guarantee the 
western frontier alone was not nugatory. The French statesmen 
were, however, not yet reassured, and, in particular, were anxious 
to find a definite formula for the British guarantee. Great Britain 
was already committed by Articles 42-4 of the Treaty of Versailles 
to regard a German violation of the demilitarization of the Rliineland 
as a ‘ hostile act ’ and as ‘ calculated to disturb the peace of the 
w^orld ’ ; b\it France desired that the proposed pact should contain 
more definite obligations for the guarantor. Her first suggestion was 
apparently to alter the formula of the Treaty to casus belliy and to 
adapt it to the wording used in the unratified Treaties of Assistance 
of 1919.1 

M. de Fleuriau’s task was still unfinished when France followed 
Germany and Belgium into the throes of a domestic political crisis. 
M. Herriot’s Government w^as defeated and resigned on the 10th 
April. A new Government was formed with M. Painleve as Prime 
Minister and M. Briand as Foreign Minister. It was now the turn of 
France to postpone discussion on the security problem for further 
consideration. 

Matters having reached a temporary standstill in the west, the 
Governments of Czechoslovakia and Poland now took the initiative. 
The negotiations in question are treated in greater detail else w here. 
Here it is sufficient to remark on the importance to the general 
security problem of the agreements signed in Warsaw’ on the 23rd 
April between Poland and Czechoslovakia. These agreements liqui- 
dated certain outstanding points of difference between the two 
countries and provided that any differences arising in the future 
should be settled by conciliation or arbitration. Terminating a state 
of friction which had existed between the contracting parties since 
1918, they brought Poland into close connexion with the Little 
Entente as a whole, and it was impossible to doubt that this was, in 

' G-. Glasgow ; From Dawes to Locarno (London, 1926, Harper & Brothers), 
pp. 42 seqq, ^ See below. Part II. D, Section iii. 
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part, the answer made by the states which marched with Germany 
on the East to the failure of Western Europe and of the League of 
Nations to satisfy their aspirations for security. 

During the weeks of waiting the French and British Governments 
were engaged on what was, technically, a side issue in their relations 
with Germany, bxit in practice had to be settled before security negoti- 
ations could havci any real chance of success. On announcing their 
intention not to evacuate the Cologne zone on the 5th January, the 
Allied Governments had promised a detailed report by the Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control with particulars of German delinquencies justi- 
fying this decision. They were now in a dilemma. German opinion 
was deeply incensed by the note of the 5th January, and representa- 
tives of the Germaxi Government, in particular the Chancellor, Dr. 
Luther, repeatedly stated in public that the report, when it came, 
could not possibly, in view of Germany's real disarmament, contain 
material sufficient to justify the continuance of control. He protested 
against the non-appearance of the note, in default of which the Allies 
were ‘claiming for themselves the right at once to sit in judgement on 
this country, as a delinquent, and even aft(»r passing judgement to 
keep it in ignorance of the details of the indictment and proofs of 
guilt 

So long as the report was not sent in, the Allies laid themsehes 
open to such accusations. If, however, it were delivered, either it 
must contain insufficient grounds for the Allied decision of the 5th 
January, which would put the Allies in the wrong, or sufficient 
grounds for that decision, which w^ould put Germany in the wrong, 
and would possibly, mutual goodwill being at the moment of such 
vital importance, prove actually the more disastrous of two highly 
unpleasant alternatives. In addition there w as a divergence of views 
on the subject between the British and French Governments. l^Yance 
showed a tendency to link the questions of German disarmament and 
occupation with the security question, and w'^as in any case deter- 
mined that Cologne should not be evacuated before another and not 
less real guarantee for her security had been found. Great Britain 
desired the two questions to be treated as being technically inde- 
pendent, and the Cologne zone to be evacuated as soon as the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles had been fulfilled. The German view was 

^ Speech to the representatives of the Foreign Press on the 30th January, 
1925. See also Dr. Luther’s speeches in Cologne on the 9th February, and in 
Karlsruhe on the 12th February, and Dr. Stresemann’s speech in the Reichs- 
tag on the 18th May. Extracts from all these speeches are given in Die 
Sicherheitsfrage : Dokumentariaches Material (Bheiniaehe Schicksalafrageny 
Schrift 7/9 ; Berlin, 1925, Eeimar Robbing). 
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summed up by Dr. Luther, in a speech made on the 29th April, in the 
following words : 

The question of the evacuation of the nortliern Rhineland zone 
cannot, of course, be linked up with the evolution of a Security Pact in 
the scuise that the e vacua! ion can be made contingent on such a Security 
Pact. If, however, the Allies speeded up the treatment of the Security 
question so far that it could l)e settled simultaneously with the evacua- 
tion question, which of course must not be delayed, if the general under- 
standing were made easier in this way, Germany would welcome this.^ 

After long consideration, tlui Allied note was ultimately handed 
to the German Government on the 4th June. Its details are discussed 
elsewdiere.“ Here it is enough to remark that sufficient material had 
been accumidated to justify the Allied decision of the 5th January, 
while a modifying influence w^as appai’ent in the classification of 
Gc^rniany's defaults into the grave and the more venial. 

The larger questi(m of the answer to be returned to Germany's 
proposals of tlie 9th February proved still more difficult. M. Herriot, 
on leaving office, had kdt a draft answer behind, but Al. Rriand pre- 
ferred to reconsider the subject for himself and to compose a new 
answ^er. Although the note was to be sent by and in the name of the 
French (Government, he obtained the consent of the British Govern- 
ment to read it before it was sent to Berlin. The first draft, dated 
the 12th May, was examined by Mr. Chamberlain on the 19th May. 
The draft ^ declar(‘d that ‘ the French (Government, in common with 
their Allies ' welcomed the (xerman proposals, and, ‘ wishing to give 
all the states concerned supplementary" guarantees of security within 
the framework of the Treaty of Versailles ’ had examined them ‘ with 
all the attention that they merit ’. On certain points, however, M. 
Briand requested the views of the German Government, ‘ because a 
preliminary agreement concerning them appears to be the necessary 
basis for any future negotiations \ M. Briand then tabulated these 
points in such a way that his note really amounted to a draft of his 
owm ideas of a Security Pact, and had little reference to the German 
proposals, beyond approving their main idea of a Rhineland Pact. 

As preliminary conditions, M. Briand postulated that Germany 
must enter the League of Nations without conditions or reservations, 
and that the proposed pact could not involve any theoretical or 
practical modification in the Peace Treaties and their application, the 
occupation of the Rhineland, or the Rhineland Agreement, while 'the 
Allies ^ would reserve their right ‘ to oppose any failure to observe 

^ De%U8ch€ Allgemeine Zeitung, 30th April, 1925. * See below-, pp. 185 seqq, 

® Printed with the subsequent correspondence in a British White Paper, 
Cmd. 2435, p. 5. 

D 
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the stipulations of these treaties, even if the stipulations in question 
do not directly concern them Turning to the subject of arbitration 
treaties, M. Briand agreed that such treaties were ‘ the natural com* 
plement of a Rhineland Pact ’ ; but they must apply to ‘ all disputes 
of whatever nature, and should not leave room for coercive action 
save in case of failure to observe the provisions of the various treaties 
and agreements contemplated in the present note. To give full effect 
to these treaties, their observance ought to be assured by the joint 
and sov(‘ral guarantee of the Powers wlio participate in the territorial 
guarantee contained in the Rhineland Pact Further, Germany 
should conclude similar arbitration treaties, of ' the same scope as 
those conternplatetl ’ above and ‘ backed by the same joint and 
several guarant(*e ’ with those of her niughbours who were signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles, but would not be parties to the suggested 
Rhineland Pact (i. e. Poland and Czechoslovakia), the whole complex 
of agreements forming ' an indivisible whole ... in each case . . . 
guaranteed by the signature of the same Powers [and] . . . co-ordi- 
nated in a general convention registered by the League of Nations, 
placed under the auspices of the League and capable of forming, as 
suggested in the German memorandum itself, the nucleus of a still 
more general pacific entente \ 

M. Briand’s draft preserved the nominal distinction between the 
Rhineland Pact and the guarantees for Germany’s eastern frontiers. 
Actually, it amounted to a proposal for a single, homogeneous pact 
covering all disputes between Germany and any of her neighbours, 
all alike being covered by an unlimited guarantee from Great Britain. 
It formed an interesting presentment of French ideals, but was 
totally at variance with the expressed intentions of both German and 
British policy. Mr. Chamberlain’s answer, which took the shape of 
an informal memorandum addressed to the French Ambassador, and 
dated the 1 9th May amounted, in the polite form of a request for 
' elucidations ’ on certain points, to a rejection of these obviously 
inacceptable proposals. 

He began by asking (a question which the wording of the draft made 
extremely necessary) whether the French Government proposed the 
note to be the expression of their own views alone, or of the French 
Government acting in concert and in the name of the interested Allies. 
He further gave it to be understood that the British Government looked 
upon the Guarantee Pact as ‘ supplementary to and outside the exist- 
ing framework of the Treaty of Versailles ’ ; that the arbitration 
treaties must not allow for coercive action save in the very last resort, 

1 Cmd. 2435, p. 11. 
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and after both conciliation and the mediation of the Council of the 
League had failed ; and that the obligations involving on the guarantor, 
and also on the League of Nations (since M. Briand desired to place 
the pact ‘ under the auspices ’ of the League) must be precise and 
definite. 

The observations of the Belgian Government, which had also 
received a copy of M. Briand’s draft, were understood to be almost 
identical with those of the British.^ 

M. Briand’s ‘ elucidations ’ were communicated to the Foreign Office 
on the 25th May.*^ His note contained a certain number of graceful 
concessions to British prejudice. The authors of the revised draft were 
referred to as ‘ the F rench Government in agreement with their 
Allies and the suggestion that the proposed pact should be con- 
cluded ‘ within the framework of the Treaty of Versailles ’ gave place 
to a statement that it could not ‘ in any way contradict, infringe, or 
weaken the Treaty of Versailles and represents an offer of comple- 
mentary guarantees But the main points of M. Briand’s thesis 
remained blandly intact. The obligatory nature of the arbitration 
treaties ‘ must be specially affirmed and enshrined ’ and failure to 
observe their award would appear ‘ to be a possible justification for 
coerciv(‘ action appro j)riate to the nature of the violation ’. The 
memorandum went on to say that ‘ by “ joint and several guarantee ” 
is meant that the guarantee is given by all the signatories, who must 
in principle act together \ Guarantee of an arbitration treaty did 
not necessarily involve resort to force in case of its violation, but 
each guarantor was to act ‘ in such measure as he is able. If, for 
example, Germany were to violate the Arbitration Treaty with 
Poland, Great Britain could not be automatically drawn in to a 
greater extent than is involved, in the first place, by the guarantee 
which she has given to the arbitration treaty under the conditions 
laid down above and in the vsecond j)laee, by her capacity as a Member 
of the League of Nations ’. M. Briand went on to argue ingeniously 
the necessity of including in a single whole Germany’s arbitration 
treaties wdth ‘ the Allies who do not participate in the Rhineland 
Pact and ended by sugaring these numerous pills with a declaration 
that he did not propose ‘ to create for the other members of the 
League of Nations the same obligations as for the signatories of the 
agreements ’ but only to lend to the pact ‘ the high moral authority 
of the League of Nations in order to enable the League, in case of 
need, to establish the legitimacy of action undertaken in accordance 
with the terms of these agreements and the conformity of such action 

^ The Times, 13th June. 1925. 2 Cmd. 2435, p. 13. 
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with the Covenant, and the very principles on which the Covenant 
rests.’ 

It seemed probable, to judge from these lines, that M. Briand 
w^ould not abandon his intractable attitude unless definite steps 
were taken to modify it, Mr. Chamberlain therefore took the oppor- 
tunity, in his reply of the 28th May, to set forth the main lines of 
British policj" in unmistakable language.^ 

The basic principle [he vrote] by which His Majesty's Covermneiit 
are guided in their approacli to the matter now under discussion is, and 
must be, that any new obligation which they undertake shall be specific 
and limited to the maintenanee of the existing territorial arrang(‘jnent 
on the western frontier of (xermany. His Majesty’s GovT^rninent are not 
prepared to assume fresh obligations elsewtiere in addition to those 
already devolving on them as signatories of the Covenant of the Leagiu^ 
of Nations and of the Peace Treaties. At the same time, it may be well 
to repeat that, in seeking means to strengthen the position in the West, 
His Majesty's Covernraent do not themselves question, or give any 
encoiiragcmient to othtu’s to question, the other provisions of the treaties 
which form the basis of the existing public law' of Europe. 

The French draft w^ent ‘in certain respects considerably beyond 
wdiat His Majesty’s Government could for their part (uidorse con- 
sistently with the principles enunciated above notably in the pro- 
posal that a British guarantee should be given to the eastern arbitra- 
tion treaties. The British Government agreed that it would >)e ‘ in 
the interests of peace if tlie Rhineland Pact and the arbitration 
treaties between (Germany and her neighbours were to come into 
force simultaneously but were unable to accept the proposal that 
they should ‘ form an indivisible whole and be co-ordinated in one 
general convention 

Nevertheless [the note w^ent on] they are prepared in 'principle (and, 
of course, subject to a careful examination of the actual terms ultimately 
proposed) to give a guarantee, flowing logically from the territorial 
guarantee of the Rhineland, of arbitration treaties wdiich may be con- 
cluded between Germany and her w'estern neighbours, signatories of the 
pact. The type of guarantee which they have in mind would operate in 
the event of a failure on the part of one of the parties to refer a dispute 
to arbitration (using the term in its wddest sense to cover both judicial 
awards and concihation tribunals) or to carry out an aw^ard, if such 
failure were coupled with a resort to hostilities. The guarantee w ould 
be, so to speak, defensive ; it would not entail upon His Majesty’s 
Government — as they conceive it — any obligation to resort to force else- 
where than in the areas covered by the proposed Rhineland Pact ; and 
would not operate in any event in favour of the party which had refused 
arbitration or had refused to give effect to an arbitral award. 


^ Cmd, 2435, p. 18. 
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At the same time, Mr. Chamberlain returned M. Briand’s draft of 
the 12th May, accompanied by draft amendments to bring it into 
line with British policy as thus expounded. 

The lucidity of this statement had its desired effect. M. Briand 
would liave liked to see Great Britain guaranteeing the eastern 
frontiers of Germany ; but if this could not be arranged, there were 
a score of reasons — the chief of them, perhaps, financial — why he 
could not afford a serious estrangement from the Anglo-Saxon world. 
He understood, and succeeded in impressing on the Press of his 
country, the necessity of accepting the British standpoint and of 
proclaiming the unanimity of the Allies,^ and his official reply, dated 
the 4th June, 2 accepted the British amendments to his original draft 
with only slight alterations. He welcomed in conciliatory language 
‘ the effort made by the British Government to meet the French 
point of view ’ and contented himself with adding that the French 
Government held that : 

their anxiety to maintain the general peace and the liberty of all the 
nations of Europe as ell as the exigencies of their own national defence, 
))reelude them from limiting their prcoecupations to solicitude for their 
own security alone. Their view’ is that any attempt to modify by force 
the state of affairs created by the tnuities would constitute a menace to 
peace to which France could not remain indifferent. 

That is why, in their draft reply to the GtTinan proposals, they con- 
sider it essential to preserve their liberty to go to the assistance of states 
to which they deem it necessary to grant their guarantee without it 
being possible for the x^r(>visions of the proposed Rhineland Pact to 
block thc‘ir way and thus to be turned against them. . . . In our eyes this 
is an essential condition of the proposed pact : and in view’ of the capital 
imj)ortance of this reservation for the maintenance of peace it is indis- 
pensable that it should be clearly expressed in the reply to Germany. 

M. Briand returned yet another version of portions of his draft, 
which were now so worded that France retained the liberty to act in 
case of a violation by Germany of her eventual arbitration treaties 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia, while leaving ‘England and the 
other Pow ers signatory of the Rhineland Pact quite free to withhold 
their guarantee ' in such cases. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s reply, dated from Geneva, the 8th June,*'^ had 
little further to add, and expressly approved of France’s reserving 
to herself such libeity of action as she thought fit. At Geneva, on the 
same day, Mr. Chamberlain and M. Briand agreed on the final word- 
ing of the French note, which was presented in Berlin without further 
amendment on the 16th June. 

^ G. Glasgow^ : From Dawes to Locarno, p. 61. - Cmd, 2435, p. 28. 

3 Ihid,, p. 44. 
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The difficulties of the preceding weeks had not been without their 
good effect. The Powers concerned now knew exactly where they 
stood, and any possibility of further doubt was obviated by the 
publication on the 18 th June by the British Government of the 
Franco-British correspondence in the form of a White Paper.^ The 
note itself, in its opening paragraphs, began by detailing those 
treaties and obligations w'hich the proposed pact could not affect. 
Germany, as a preliminary condition of agreement, must enter the 
League of Nations without reservation or special treatm(>nt. Thc^ 
agreements concluded could not imply anj^ revision of the Peace 
Treaties, or result in practice in the modification of the conditions 
laid down for the a|)plication of (‘.ertfiin of their clauses, the Allies 
reserving to themselves the right ‘ to oppose any failure to observe 
the stipulations of these treaties ’. Neither could the agreements 
‘ affect the provisions of the treaty relative to the occupation of the 
Rhineland, nor the execution of the conditions laid down in relation 
thereto in the Rhineland Agreement ’. France would, how^ever, 
welcome a Rhineland Pact (of unlimited duration, and including 
Belgium as a partner thereto), and would desire the conclusion, as 
its ‘natural complement ’, of arbitration treaties between Germany 
and herself, and between Germany and Belgium. Such treaties 
‘ ought to apply to all disputes, and ought not to leave room for 
coercive action save where such action shall be und(Ttaken (consis- 
tently with the provisions of treaties in force betw een the parties, or 
of the Rhineland Pact, or in virtue of the guarantee giv(m to an 
arbitration treaty by the parties or by any one of them These 
arbitration treaties w^ere to be guaranteed by the Powers guarantee- 
ing the Rliineland Pact, and the guarantee should come ‘ into imme- 
diate operation, if one of the parties, refusing to submit a disiiute to 
arbitration or to carry out an arbitral reward, resorts to hostile 
measures. Where one of the contracting parties, without resoiting 
to hostile measures, fails to observe its undertakings, the Council (jf 
the League of Nations shall propose what steps should be taken to 
give effect to the treaty ’. 

With regard to the further arbitration treaties suggested by 
Germany, the note considered their conclusion essential to a com- 
plete guarantee of the peace of Europe. They should have the same 
scope as those outlined above, and the Powers signatory of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the proposed Rhineland Pact should 
‘ have the option, if they so desire, of constituting themselves the 
guarantors of such arbitration treaties All these agreements ought 

1 Cmd. 2435. 
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to come into force simultaneously, be registered with the League of 
Nations, and placed under its auspices. Nothing in them should 
affect rights and obligations attaching to membership of the Leagtie. 
Finally, the note expressed a hope that the United States might 
‘ find it possible to associate themselves with the agreements which 
would thus be realized 

More than a month was to elapse before the (Terman Government 
replied to this note, and during this interval a certain embarrass- 
ment was caus(Hl by the persistence with which the French Press 
repeated that Great Britain had, in effect, agreed to all France’s 
demands.^ The publication of the relevant yjapers did something to 
dispel this impression, and on the 24th June a full debate on the 
documents, and on foieigii affairs generally, was held in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Chamberlain restated in much detail his objections, on 
the one hand to the Geiu^va Protocol, on the other to an isolationist 
policy. He read out from his memorandum of the 19th May his 
own statement that the ‘ l)asic principle ’ of the British Government 
must be that any new obligation undertaken should be specific and 
limited to Germany’s western frontier. He pointed out that the 
proposed British guarantee only became effective to protect the 
wronged party ‘ if the wj'ongdoer not only refuses to arbitrate in 
defiance of this treaty or to carry out the award after that arbitral 
tribunal has procured the award against him, but also resorts to 
force ’ and that Great Britain's obligations on Germany's eastern 
frontiers were confined to those which she had already assumed under 
Article 10 of the Covenant of the League. He further assured the 
House that the British Government Avould ratify no treaty without 
having given Parliament ‘ full and proper opportunity to consider 
it and discuss it and to give their opinion on it ’. 

The German Government meanwhile were in a difficult position. 
Their majority, like the majority of all Governments since the War 
in that country of numerous parties, w^as insecure, depending on the 
goodwill of a number of mutually antagonistic gi’oups. Moreover, 
these German parties differed at least as widely in their views of 
foreign, as of domestic policy. This was the greatest disadvantage 
under which Germany laboured, as compared wdth the other negotia- 
ting parties. In Great Britain, where the position was somewhat 
similar, the Government had asecure majority for its policy. In France, 
if the parties differed on the amount of the concessions which might 
be made, the whole country was at one when it came to questions 
of Prance’s security ; and in Poland, the same thing might be said 


^ Glasgow, op. cii.t p. 67. 
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with still fewer reservations. Only in Germany was the Foreign 
Minister obliged to make his policy subject to purely domestic con- 
siderations. 

Few groups were more necessary to the support of the Gk^rman 
Government than the Nationalists, who, although actually forming 
an important factor in the composition of tlie Cabinet, wore none the 
less carrying on a violent campaign against any agreement which 
should recognize once more, and finally, the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. 
What saved the Security Pact was probably the fact that the Govern- 
ment was at the time engaged in formulating a new custom tariff 
which would secure undoubted advantages for the wealtliier classes, 
and particularly for those landed proprietors who formed the back- 
bone of the Nationalist parties.^ 

On the 2nd July, the executive of the German People’s Party 
{Detilsche V olk^partei)^ of which Herr Stresemann was still leader, put 
forward a statement of its views on the security question — a step 
which could only be explained on the assumption that it represented 
a compromise between the Nationalists’ ideal of a pact and Herr 
Stresemann ’s conception of what would afford a basis for continued 
negotiation. This outline of policy accepted the ])rincii)lc that the 
security problem must be solved with the co-operation of Germany. 
It advocated a continuance of the policy initiated by the note of tlie 
9th February to the exclusion of military alliances, deducing llie 
following conclusions : 

(1) Germany's entry into the League of Nations was impossible until 
not only the Ruhr and the sanctions areas, but also the first Rhineland 
zone had been evacuated. 

(2) Germany must cfijoy a special status with regard to Artichi 10 
of the Covenant, as required in her memoranda of the 29th Septc^mber 
and the 12th December, 1924. 

(!}) The decisions of the Council of the League with regard to military 
control by the League must be annulled ‘ in so far as they exceed the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles and especially in so far as they con- 
template a permanent local control body of the Rhineland 

(4) The Security Pact, even though it did not alter the Treaty of 
Versailles, must not place Germany in a worse position than was hers 
under the Treaty. 

(5) In the event of a pact being concluded, the occupation and ad- 
ministration of the Rhineland must be adjusted to the new conditions. 

(6) Germany should only conclude trt3aties of agreement on the 
eastern side in full freedom as part of her normal foreign policy, without 
accepting decisions as to their maintenance and guarantee from outside. 

(7) The pact must not interfere in any way with the Treaty of 
Rapallo or with Germany’s other foreign treaties. 

^ The Times, 6th July, 1 925. 
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(8) The pact must rest ii];>on the bases of equal rights and reciprocity, 
by means of general arbitration treaties, security and disarmament.^ 

The influence of these resolutions was obvious in the form of the 
(:k'rman note, which was presented to the French Government on the 
20th July, w^hile its contents were made public two days later.*^ 

The replies to the Frencdi questions were dealt with under three 
main headings. 

The suggested pact did not ‘ represent a modification of existing 
treaties ’ but it w as ‘ self-evident that it is not meant to exclude for 
all future time the possil)ilitv of adapting existing treaties at the 
proper time to changed circumstances by way of peaceful agreement 
With respect to Germany's entry into the League, she did not 
object in principle to the linking of this question w ith that of security. 
But she nqieated the objections wdiich she had raised in her note of 
the 12th December, and declared that she could only be considered as 
enjoying ' equal rights ' as a member of the League when her ownti 
disarmament had been followed by ‘ the general disarmament pro- 
vided for by the ( V)venant of the League of Nations and the preamble 
to Part V of the Treaty of Versailles Pending the arrival of general 
disarmament, an interim solution must be found whichmiust ' i)ay due 
regard to the special military and economic as well as to the special 
geographical situation of Germany But the most disconcerting sug- 
g('Stions w^ere those made in the second paragraph of the note. Here 
Germany dealt wdth the proposed arbitration treaties ; she suggested 
that they should be of the non -political ty pe of those which she had 
already concluded with various of her neighbours.*^ Such treaties 
contained, of course, no provision for coercive action against the party 
violating them or rejecting their aw ard, and the German Government 
declared that, in the Allies' mon? far-reaching scheme, ‘ wdiat chiefly 
attracts attention are the cases of exception ’ in which coercive action 
would be permitted. ‘ In this respect the German Government . . . 
cannot but assume that in those cases, in the opinion of the Allied 
Governments, coercive action can take place without any regular 
})rocedurt^ laid down in advance, either by arbitral or some other 
international procedure.’ And the note went on to suggest that ‘ the 
Allied Governments ’ would claim the right to take military action 
against Germany should they decide, at ‘their own unilateral dis- 
cretion’, that she was in default in respect of reparation obligations, 
for example, or of the demilitarization of the Rhineland. The 

^ 4th July, 192«'5. 

- Published (German text and translation) as a British White Paper, Cmd. 
2468. ® e. g. Switzerland. 
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guarantor, moreover, although his intervention would be dependent 
on fixed conditions, would be sole judge as to wdiether these conditions 
had arisen and as to which of the contracting parties was to be 
considered the aggressor. 

This note was not fortunately worded. Its authors had obviously 
found it difficult to strike a mean which W'ould be acceptable both to 
the Allies who w^ould receive the note, and the German home public 
who would read it. In identifying Erench policy w ith that of ‘ the 
Allies ’, the note somew^liat ungenerously ignored the modifying 
influence which Great Britain at least had obviously been exerting, 
while, in assuming, as logical conclusions of the French note, the 
extreme interpretations which M. Poincare might have put on it, it 
was little happier. The Fran(‘o-British correspondence must have 
made it obvious that Germany, as a party to the negotiatiojis, could 
introduce many modifications before tlie pact reached its final form. 
But the German comments on the French arbitration scheme did in 
truth show the Allies the lines on wdiich that scheme needed revision, 
or rather, elaboration, wdiile the concluding paragraph of the note 
did a good deal to atone for earlier errors of judgemtmt. For it ended 
by remarking that ‘ on essential points a significant rapprochement 
of the views of the two sides has already taken place and exjuessed 
the hope ‘ that further discussions will lead to a positive result *. 
Both the proceedings of the Foreign Affairs Committee (so faj* as 
known) which had considered the text before its dispatch, and the 
public debate in the Reichstag on the 22nd July in which Herr 
Stresemann explained and defended his policy, showc^d that this 
belief, this hope, were shared by all parties in Germany except the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left. The resolution reached hy 
agreement that ‘ the Reichstag approves the foreign policy of the 
Government ’ was carried at the end of the debate by 235 votes to 
158, and 13 abstentions.^ 

The note was coldly received in London, and still more coldly in 
Paris, where grave exception was taken to its tone. In London the 
idea that Germany would make excessive demands was not taken 
too seriously, and the Belgian Cabinet associated itself wdth this 
view. Much greater uneasiness was felt in Great Britain concerning 
the obligations which the country might be undertaking towards 
France. There was still a strong school among the Liberal opposition 
which repudiated any intervention in European politics, and this 
school noted with disquiet the German comments on the French 
arbitration scheme. Lord Balfour, speaking in the House of Lords 

^ The Times, 23rd and 24th July, 1925. 
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on the 6th July, made a public statement designed to combat this 
anxiety. 

The negotiations between tlie Allies recommenced on receipt of 
the German note, M. de Fleuriau again playing an important part in 
them. It was felt that sufficient agreement had been reached on the 
central idea of the Security Pact proper to justify beginning work on 
it, and M. Fromageot, the principal juristic expert at the Quai 
d’Orsay, was entrusted with the preparation of a draft pact, in 
consultation with Sir Cecil Hurst in London. The principal questions 
on which agreement had still to be reached were those raised by the 
German note, especially in its second paragraph. 

The French and British Governments were agreed on the necessity 
of Germany’s entering the League of Nations, and on the impossi- 
bility of granting her a special status in it. They w'ere agreed, also, 
that the security question must be kept independent of the regime 
established by the Treaty of Versailles in the Rliineland and else- 
where. l^ut the position of the guarantor still presented difficulties. 
Great Britain maintained that it was essential to her firstly to retain 
her freedom to decide what case was serious enough to entail her 
intervention, and secondly to determine in any given case who the 
aggressor was and whom she would support, by arms or otherwise. 
In this respect she did indeed require to maintain a discretion which 
might be described as ‘ unilateral The central difficulty was there- 
fore to find a definition of ‘ aggression ’ (bilaterally applicable), which 
should be elastic enough to satisfy the British, and rigid enough to 
content the French demands. 

After considerable correspondence, M. Briand decided to come to 
London to discuss the matter in person. lies arrived on the 10th 
August, w^as granted an audience wdth the King on the following day, 
and had terminated his conversations with the Foreign Ofiice by the 
12th. It had not been too difficult to persuade him to accept the 
formula which the Foreign Office had found for the solution of the 
main difficulty. The British Government reserved to themselves 
the right to decide whether a ‘ flagrant aggression ’ had been com- 
mitted by France or Germany. Should such an aggression be clear 
enough and serious enough in the opinion of the British Government, 
Great Britain would declare war on the aggressor. In doubtful cases 
she would refer the matter to the League of Nations for decision.^ 
This formula — the distinction between a doubtful and a ‘ flagrant ’ 
aggression — was one of the most striking instances of the apj^eal to 
goodwill and good sense in international relations which the wffiole 


^ Glasgow, op. cit.^ pp. 94~5. 
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of the Locarno negotiations had to show. In a condition of general 
international tension, it might prove valueless ; but given a universal 
desire for peace, it would be perfectly satisfactory. On the other 
points concerning the proposed French answ^er, agreement was 
reached without excessive difficulty. 

The French note, embodying the results of this agreement, was 
handed to the German Government on the 24th August, after the 
Belgian, Cz(^choslovak, Italian, and Polish Governments had signified 
their agreement with its form. Its text was issued for publication on 
the ev(ming of the 26th August.' It expressed satisfaction at the 
' comnninity of views which exists between ’ the French and German 
Governments, and the })ossibility of an agreement. ‘ Desirous of not 
delaying such an agreement it confined its remarks to the three 
points raised in the German note of the 20th July. 

(1) The Treaty of Peace must not be impaired, nor could ‘the 
guarantees of its execution and the provisions which govern the 
application of those guarantet^s ... be modified by the proposed 
agreements Tlie evacuation of the Rhineland could tluTefore form 
no condition of the pact. But the French Government were ‘ well 
aware of the provisions of the Treaty ’ allowing eventual modifica- 
tion, and intended ‘ scrupulously to observe their obligations ’. 

(2) In respe(?t of Germany’s entry into the League ‘the Allied 
Governments can only adhere to their former statements ’ that Ger- 
many could claim no special status. At the most, she could submit 
her wishes to the Council from within. Germany’s entry, however, 
was ‘ the only solid basis for a mutual guarantee and a Euroj)ean 
agreement '. 

(3) With respi^ct to tlu? proposed arbitration treaties, the Frencli 
note repudiated the German proposal for limited, non-political 
treaties, insisting that ‘ obligatory pacific settlement applying to all the 
issues which may arise ... is an indispensable Cf)ndition ’ for the pact. 

The guarantor would not, how'ever, ‘ decide autocratically and 
unilaterally who is the aggressor. The aggressor defines himself by 
the very fact that, instead of submitting to a pacific solution, he 
resorts to arms, or violates either the frontier, or, in the case of the 
Rhine, the demilitarized zone.' ^ The guarantor, the note pointed out, 

1 Text in The Times ^ 27th August, 1925. 

2 It is interesting and important to compare this definition of aggression 
with that given by the Protocol of Geneva (Art. X). This is another of the 
numerous cases in which the authors of the Locarno Treaties found their path 
cleared by the statesmen of Geneva. For the difficulties surrounding the 
satisfactory definition of ‘ aggression see Professor P. J. Noel Baker : The 
Geneva Frotocol, especially Chapters ii and vii. 
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would have the greatest interest in preventing such a situation from 
arising ; and to the limitrophe states themselves, unless they meant 
to act aggressively, the guarantee would be only a protection. 

Moreover, it should not be impossible ‘ to establish provisions 
adapting the oj^cration of the guarantee ... to the nature of the 
violation and to the circumstances and degree of urgency which 
might necessitate ’ its execution, as well as to safeguard the im* 
partiality of the guarantor's decisions. 

The French Government, ‘in agreement with the Allies’, con- 
cluded by inviting the German (Government to enter into negotiations 
on this basis. A verbal invitatioii, from tlu^ French, British, and 
Ihilgian Ambassadors in Berlin, accompanied the note, suggesting 
that the legal expei'ts of Germany, Franco, Great Britain, and 
Belgium should meet as soon as possible in London. 

in a note datcnl the 27th August the G(U-man (Government, which 
had given the Frencli notc^ a very favourable recc^ption, welcomed this 
suggestion and added tliat they ‘ now consirler it advisable to refrain 
from further written elucidation of these matters and from stating 
their views in regard to tlu‘ observations made in the French note 

Th(^ juristic experts. Dr. (Gaus for G(u*many, Sir (Jecil Hurst for 
(Great Britain, M. Fromageot for Franco, and M. Rollin for Belgium, 
w'itli Signor Pilotti, who took a less active part in the work, attending 
for Italy, met in London on the 1st September. Working in a com- 
paratively calm and academic atmosphere, they had reached com- 
plete accord on the minor technical points which were occupying 
them by the 4th September, and had formulatcnl the controversial 
points which remained with legal precision.- At the end of these 
discussions the experts left to report to their respective Foreign 
Ministers, the British and French members proceeding for the pur> 
pose to Gmieva, where Mr. Chamberlain and M. Briand had gone to 
attend the Assembly of the League, It had already been announced 
on the 4th September ^ that the Allied and German Foreign Ministers 
would meet to consider the pact, probably in late September, either 
in northern Italy or in southern Switzerland. 

The Allied invitations to the Conference of Foreign Ministers were 
delivered on the 15th September.'* If all recipients accepted, the 
countries represented would be Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. The date proposed was 
the end of September, or at the latest the first days of October. 

In including the two last-named countries, the Allies had taken the 

^ The Times, 29th August, 1925. - Ibid., 5th and 7th September, 1925. 

® Ibid,, 4th September, 1925. ^ Ibid,, 30th September, 1925. 
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bold, but probably prudent, course of settling one of the most contro- 
versial points at issue in accordance with their own desires, and with- 
out consultation with Germany. Had she been asked, Germany 
would certainly have refused to meet Poland and Czechoslovakia 
until a later date, and as it was. it apj)eared for a moment as though 
she might refuse the invitation on this account. The Tdgliche Rund- 
schau, the organ which usually acted as Herr Str(\semann’s mouth- 
piece, wrote, on the news becoming known,^ that the Rhineland Pact 
alone was discussed at the London Conference of Jurists, and the 
forthcoming Conference of Ministers must observe the same limits. 
‘ After these negotiations have been brought to a certain degree of 
finality, the questions between Germany and her eastern neighbours 
are to be settled. Therefore we must be prepared for two conferences, 
separate as to time and probably also as to place.' 

On the same day (bunt Skrzyhski, in an interview with a n(;ws 
agency , had statt^d the opinion of the Polish Government that the con- 
ference must include, not only a Rhineland Pact, but also the treaties 
of arbitration between Germany and Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

‘ This must on no account be allowed to happen,’ wrote the 
Tdgliche Rundschau in its evening issue, ‘ one thing first, and then 
the other — and first the Rhineland Pact.’ 

In face of the fait accompli, however, Herr Stresemann was 
obviously unwilling to jeopardize the w^hole of his work on a com- 
paratively minor issue. His obstinacy may have been aroused by 
the extreme difficulties which he was encountering from the National- 
ists in his own country. If the Nationalist members wdthin the 
Cabinet chose to preserve a comparative moderation, their colleagues 
outside put on themselves no such constraint. The East Saxon 
branch of the G^erman Nationalist Party passed a resolution on the 
16 th September that : ‘ it is the duty of the Party, through its elected 
representatives, to prevent the acceptance of the Pact, as also to 
prevent Germany’s entry into the League, and specially to see to it 
that no meeting of Foreign Ministers takes place at all, unless fulfil- 
ment of the absolutely irreducible demands of the German National- 
ists ... is secured and they are admitted by the Entente Powers as 
binding upon them Similar resolutions were passed elsewhere, 
and the Tdgliche Rundschau ^ was doubtful whether Herr Stresemann 
ought to meet the Allied Foreign Ministers without the support of 
men drawn from other parties of his Coalition Government. 

Against this, there w^ere certain factors, outside (^rmany, which 

1 The Times, 16th September, 1925. ^ Ibid., 18th September, 1925. 

3 Ibid., 7th September, 1925. 
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made it a good deal easier for the German Government to accept a 
gesture of goodwill. In the West, the evacuation of the Ruhr and 
of the three ‘sanction towns’, Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort, 
was completed in August, thus reducing the occupied area of Ger- 
many to the zones originally occupied under the Treaty of Versailles. 
In the East, the Czechoslovak Government made a move towards 
the conclusion of an arbitration treaty with Germany ; and this, 
whether regarded as preliminary spade-work for the x)roposed i)act, 
or, as the German view demanded, as entirely separate negotiations, 
was in either case valuable as relaxing prevailing tension. On the 
21st September the Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin informed the 
German Foreign Office that, having regard to the notes recently 
exchanged between the German Government and the Allies, the 
Czechoslovak Government was prepared to enter into negotiations 
for the conclusion of a German -Czechoslovak treaty. The verbal 
intimation was accompanied by an aide-mhnoire} The negotiations 
commenced immediately afterwards. 

The result of the deliberations of the German Cabinet was seen in 
the rej)ly delivered to the h^'oreign Offices of the various Allied 
(iountries on the 2f)th Soy)tember. The note itself was a short ac- 
knowledgement and ac(;eptance of the invitation, and a proposal that 
tlie conference should open on the r)th October, in Switzerland. It 
was, however, accom})anied by a ‘ verbal ’ memorandum which was 
written out in full as an aide-mhnoire^^ in which the German Govern- 
ment expressed their conviction of the necessity, at the present 
juncture, of informing the Allied Governments, ‘in full frankness 
of their attitude towards two questions which they described as 
being ‘ most closely concerned ’ with the negotiations in progress. 
Firstly, while the German Government did not challenge ‘ the linking 
together ’ of the conclusion of the Security Pact with Germany’s entry 
into the League of Nations, as desired by the Allies, they were yet 
‘ forced to revert ’ to the question of Germany’s ‘ war guilt The 
memorandum therefore recalled the German memorandum of the 
29th September, 1924, repeated the declaration made therein that 
Germany’s entry into the League did not imply admission of ‘ w^ar 
guilt ’, quoted in full the repudiation of war guilt issued by the 
German Government on the 29th August, 1924,^ and ‘ identified itself 
with that proclamation with the express purpose of creating the con- 
dition of mutual esteem and true equality of rights such as is essential 
to the success of the confidential conversations now contemplated 

^ Ihid,, 22n<i September, 1925. 

^ Text in Glasgow, op. cit., pp. 119 segq, See above, p. 12. 
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The German Goveniment then went on to raise the questions of 
the occupation of the North Rhenish zone, and of disarmament, 
which they described as ‘ a dispute which still scq3arates Germany 
from the Allies ' ; and declared that so long as the occupation con- 
tinued, there could be ‘ no faith in that peaceful development on 
which depends the efficiaev of the contemplated international agree- 
raemts \ 

The British, French, Belgian, and Italian (Governments rex)lied to 
this memorandum in more or less similar terms. The British note.^ 
which was delivered on the 29th September, ex})ressed the pleasure 
felt by the British (Government at the German GovtTnment’s accc^p- 
tanee of the invitation to Locarno, and their satisfaction that this 
acceptance had been ' given without reserve Th(‘ questions raised 
by the German memorandum, the note went on, had ‘ no relation 
to the negotiations for a Securitv Pact \ (Germany's willingness to 
enter the I^eague, the ‘ essential condition of any mutual pact was 
noted with satisfaction. But the question of Germany’s war guilt 
was not raised by the proposed pact, and the note remarked that : 

His Majt'sty’s (Govemincnt are at a loss to know* why the Gerniaii 
(Irovernment have thought i)rox)er to raise it at this moment. His 
]\fajesty's Government are obliged to observ(‘ that the negotiation of 
a Security Pact- cannot modify the Treaty of \’’(Tsailles or alter thoir 
judgement of the past. 

As regards the evacuation of the Cologne zone, 1 have the lionour to 
repeat that the date of that evacuation depends solely on the fulfilment 
of Germany’s disarmannmt obligations, and that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment will welcome the i)erforraancc of those obligations as x)ermitting 
the Allies at once to evacuate the northern zone. 

The publication of these replies caused no little irritation among 
the German Nationalist parties, but not sufficient to induce them to 
leave the Government. The Nationalists were not, however, over- 
whelmingly popular among the other German parties, which showed 
sufficient satisfaction at the rebuke and sufficient confidence in the 
Government’s i)olicy for Dr. Stresemann and Dr. Luther to be able 
to leave for Locarno with the knowledge that the majority of the 
country w^as behind them. The difficulties raised by the declaration 
between Germany and the Allies were eliminated by a statement 
made by Herr von Hoesch, the German Ambassador in Paris, to M. 
Briand on the 3()th Sej)tember ^ that the Gorman Government (which 
had held an all-night sitting on reception of the Allied notes) had 

1 Text printed in The Times, 30th September, 1925. The text of the Belgian 
and French notes is printed in L' Europe Nouvelle, lOth October, 1925. 

2 The Times, 1st October, 1925. 
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agreed that the points raised in the declaration should be excluded 
from the Locarno agenda. 

(iii) The Locarno Conference and resulting Treaties. 

The Conference of Locarno opened on the 5th October. The dele- 
gates who, with their staffs, attended its first day were Dr. Luther 
and Herr Stresemann, for (Termany ; M. Vandervelde for Tielgium ; 
M. Briand for France ; Mr. Chamberlain for Great Britain ; and 
Signor Scialoja for Italy. M. Benes, for Czechoslovakia, arrived on 
the 7th October, Count Skrzyhski for Poland on the 8th, while Signor 
Mussolini arrived to represent Italy in person on the 15th October, 
during the concluding stages of the negotiations. Mr. Chamberlain, 
by general agreement, was selected to open the proceedings and 
acted throughout as chairman as primus inter pares. 

The deliberations of the Conference were kept secret, only a short 
official communique being issued daily on the joint authority of 
the plenipotentiaries present. Although naturally the Press of all 
(•countries devotc'd great attention to the work of the Conference, the 
obligation of secrecy was in most cases respected. The most note- 
worthy exception — a bulletin, which had every apj)earance of being 
inspired, issued on the first (evening by the Deutsche diplomat ische 
Korrespondenz — w<ts an indication of the especial difficulties, not 
shared by the representatives of the other countries present, in which 
the German delegates were involved by their peculiar political situ- 
ation . 

The communique issued on the first afternoon stated that : 

It was decided by mutual agreement to waive any discussion of a general 
natiue in order to begin immediately the discussion of the articles of the 
draft Pact wdiich were drawn up in London by the legal advisers. Agree- 
ment w as at once reached in regard to a certain number of artick^s of 
the draft which did not give rise to any objections. Other articles gave 
rise to draft amendments w^hich were reserved for further examination 
by the legal advisers, and some others were reserved for later examina- 
tion by the Conference. 

Thus in the first few hours, thanks to the preliminary work of the 
jurists, the controversial points had been reduced to two or three, 
which were, however, both important and difficult. The diplomatic 
correspondence exchanged during the summer showed sufficiently 
which these points were. The chief of them concerned the entry of 
Germany into the League of Nations, and the question whether she 
should receive a special status with respect to Article 16 of the 
Covenant ; the relation of the proposed eastern pact to the western, 

£ 
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the question whether or no the former should be codified within the 
latter ; the problem of the French guarantee of the eastern treaties ; 
and further, the question of the evacuation of the Cologne zone, and 
the consideration of the relation which the existing military con- 
vention between France and Belgium would have on the western 
pact. 

It was discovered in the course of the negotiations that some of 
these points gradually lost their difficulty or their importance. Tlie 
pact, for example, was seen to be not only compatible with, but 
actually supplementary to the Franco-Belgian treaty ^ ; and if the 
evacuation of the Cologne zone could not be made a price of the pact, 
it was possible to make such practical concessions as would satisfy 
German opinion. On the other hand, the problem of Germany’s 
entry into the League grew vastly in moment. It was seen that a 
satisfactory solution of this question would in fact make all the rest 
easy ; all turned, therefore, on the finding of such a solution. 

It is hardly possible that success could have been achieved through 
the medium of diplomatic correspondence, but at Locarno it was 
facilitated by a note of informality deliberately introduced into 
the proceedings, and undoubtedly assisted by the balmy climate of 
the place. The most notable progress was admittedly made at a 
quiet conversation enjoyed by M. Briand and Dr. Luther at a small 
country albergo at Ascona on the 8th October, and again at an 
excursion undertaken on the 10th October by Mr. Chamberlain, 
M. Briand, Dr. Luther, and Herr Stresemann, with their respective 
secretaries and juristic experts, in a motor-boat on the lake. After 
the latter conversation it became known that a formula had been 
found regarding Germany’s entry into the League which seemed 
likely to satisfy all parties concerned. Herr Kempner, a member of 
the staff of the (German delegation, left after it for Berlin to report 
to the President and to the remaining members of the German 
Cabinet, which met to consider his news on the night of the 13th 
October and again at noon on the following day. No report, of 
course, was issued of the Cabinet meeting, but it appeared as though 
the Nationalists were inclined to modify their more extreme demands. 

This was indeed another of the many cases in which the authors 
of the Locarno Pact had to acknowledge a debt to the devisers of 
the Geneva Protocol. At the time when the Protocol was drawn 
up, difficulties with respect to Article 16 had been felt by other 
nations, similar, in effect at least, to those now urged by Germany. 

1 See the debate in the Belgian Chamber, reported in Le Tem'ps, 17th 
January, 1926. 
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At that time it had been Great Britain who had maintained that she 
must reserve her complete juridical liberty to decide precisely what 
action she would take for the enforcement of sanctions ; and Den- 
mark, who was practically disarmed, who had pleaded for a wording 
of the Protocol which should take this fact into account,^ The solu- 
tion had been provided by wording the relevant passage of the 
Protocol (Art. 11, par. 2) as follows : 

These obligations shall he interpreted as obliging each of the signatory 
states to co-operate loyall}^ and effectively in supi)ort of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and in resistance to aggression, in the degree 
which its geographical position and its particular situation as regards 
armaments allow. 

The solution now^ ])roposed, and adopted, was that a draft collec- 
tive note should })e ad<lressed by the Powers to Germany, explaining 
that the signatory Powers were not in a position to speak in the name 
of the League, but ‘ did not hesitate ’ to state their own interpreta- 
tion of Article 16 of the Covenant to be that ‘ each state member of 
the League is bound to co-operate loyally and effectively in support 
of the Covenant and in resistance to any act of aggression to an extent 
which is compatible with its military situation and takes its geo- 
graphical position into account 

It appeared that this solution removed the hesitations of the 
German delegates. In his tx'posi of the treaties in the Reichstag, ^ 
Dr. Luther argued, not only that the wording of the Covenant itself 
and the decisions of the Assembly of the League showed clearly that 
‘ in no case could any member of the League have the right to force 
us against our will to take measures of sanctions in any form, e. g. to 
allow the transit of troops ’ ; but that the special situation of 
Germany was such that her attitude towards the application of 
sanctions could not j)ossibly be interpreted as disloyalty towards the 
League, nor involve her in ‘ moral isolation ’. He concluded that, so 
interpreted, Article 16 gave rise to ‘ no dangers to Germany ’. 

This nightmare once removed, the German delegates proved far 
more amenable on the other points at issue, particularly as the 
decision respecjting the form of the pact went in their favour. The 
form adopted was that suggested by the British Government in their 
note of the 28th May ; that is, the eastern arbitration treaties were 
concluded simultaneously with the Rhineland Pact, but did not form 
‘ an indivisible whole ’ with them. The assurance of Germany’s 
entry into the League to some extent consoled France, Poland, and 

^ See Professor P. J. Noel Baker : Tint Geneva Froiocol, pp. 132 eeqq. 

* Deutsche Allgemeine Zeiiung^ 24th November, 1925. 
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Czechoslovakia for the loss of the British guarantee, since, after all, 
Grermany had now voluntarily taken on herself the whole of the 
obligations enshrined in the Covenant, and the authoritj^ of the 
League was there to restrain any act of aggression. None tlu^ less, 
the notorious difficulties of the Covenant had not been cleared away. 
The most difficult case was that arising under Article 15, paragi'aph 
7 of the Covenant : the case in which the Council of the League, on 
being seized of a dispute, faik^d to come to a unanimous decision. 
In such doubtful instances — and experience had shown that it w^as 
not alwayseasy to determine the rights and wi'ongs of an international 
dispute — Poland and Czechoslovakia would not consent to stand 
alone, nor France to let them do so. 

The problem w^as ultimately solved by the conclusion of separate 
treaties between France and Poland, and France and Czechoslovakia, 
by wffiich, in such last resorts, the Council of the League having 
failed to reach an unanimous report, the contracting parties, if 
attacked without j)rovocation, agreed to lend each other immediate 
aid and assistance. There was a similar provision in the event of a 
simple violation of the undertakings of Locarno, if accompanied by 
an ‘ unprovoked recourse to arms ’ ; but this case might be r(.‘garded 
as less serious, for it implied violations of the ‘ flagrant ’ nature whic^li 
in any case would carry with them the intervention of the League 
and the application of Article 16 of the Covenant. That is to say, 
in those cases in which, under the Covenant of the Leaguci or the 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, it was possible to imagine one of the 
contracting parties forced against its will into war, the other party 
would act as its ally. This proved to be a compromise which all 
parties were willing to accept, although it gave none of them com- 
plete satisfaction. The German Nationalists objected that the word- 
ing of the treaties involved a ‘ veiled guarantee ’ of them by France, 
and for that reason were for rejecting them. Poland, on th(^ other 
hand, found the guarantee too weak. The least dissatisfaction was 
shown by the Czechoslovak Government ; but probably all realized 
that no better compromise could well be reached. 

This solution of the chief problem of the eastern treaties was 
gradually evolved after the settlement of the supreme difficulty of 
Germany’s entry into the League. In the meantime, during Herr 
Kempner’s absence, an official statement had been issued that the 
position of Italy was the same as that of Great Britain, in respect of 
both East and West. Herr Stresemann met M. Benes on the 11th 
October, and Count Skrzyhski on the 12th. On the same day, the 
Polish and Czechoslovak delegations — working in co-operation and 
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on parallel lines — began the negotiations with the Germans respecting 
the arbitration treaties, the basis of which had already been laid down 
by the previous Czechoslovak-German negotiations. 

On the 15th October the communique was able to state that ‘ the 
Conference at its eighth plenary meeting adopted the text of the 
draft Security Pact. The question of the Arbitration Treaties was 
then taken up. The Conference invited the members of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia to join the meeting ’ and they were then informed 
of the state of the negotiations with respect to the Western Pact, and 
informed the meeting in turn of their own progress. 

On the following evening (the 16th October), at 7 p.m. the entire 
complex of documents which together constituted the Locarno Pact 
were initialed by the assembled delegates. The date for signature 
was fixed for the 1st December in London. 

The Locarno Pact consisted of the following documents : ^ 

1. A final protocol. 

2. Five ‘ annexes ^ to this protocol, consisting of : 

(а) A Treaty of Mutual Guarantee between Germany, Belgium, 

France, Great Britain, and Italy (Rhineland Pact). 

(б) and (c) Arbitration Conventions between Germany and Belgium 

and between Germany and France. 

(rl) and (f) Arbitration Treaties between Germany and Poland and 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

3. A draft collective note from the states participating in the Con- 
ference to Germany regarding Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

4. Treaties between France and Poland and between France and 
Czechoslo v akia . 

The ' final protocol ’ consisted of a preamble in which the delegates 
of Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia declared that they had approved and initialed ne 
mrietnr the annexes (a)~(e) ; the French delegate communicated 
the conclusion of the Franco-Polish and the Franco-Czechoslovak 
treaties ; and the British delegate gave notice that the draft note 
would be presented to Germany when the above instruments were 
signed. Finally, the delegates expressed their appreciation of the 
work as a whole as a factor of peace and a preparatory step towards 
disarmament. 

In the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee the contracting parties collec- 
tively and severally guaranteed the inviolability of Germany's exist- 
ing western frontiers and the observance of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles (Arts. 42 and 43) regarding the demilitarized 
zone (Art. 1). Germany and Belgium and Germany and France 
^ For texts in full see the Ai)pendix. 
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mutually undertook that they would ‘ in no case attack or invade 
each other or resort to war against each other ’ except in the case 
of legitimate defence against violations of the above undertaking, 
‘ flagrant breach ’ of the provisions regarding the demilitarized zone, 
action under Article 10 of the Covenant, or under Ai*ticle 15, para- 
graph 7, of the Covenant if directed against the state which was the 
first to attack (Art. 2). They agreed to settle all disputes by arbitra- 
tion or conciliation, as provided in the separate treaties for that 
puri)ose (Art. 3). In case of ‘ flagrant violations ’ of these under- 
takings, the contracting parties w^ould ' immediately come to the 
assistance ’ of the party injured ; in doubtful cases, the Council of 
the League should decide on apj)eal whether the violation had been 
committed ; and the Council should also give a decision even in 
‘ flagrant ’ cases (Arts. 3 and 4). Great Britain and Italy guaranteed 
these stipulations, their guarantee becoming effective if one party 
refused to submit a dispute to peaceful settlement, or to accept an 
arbitral award, and attacked the other party, or violated the de- 
militarized zone ; in the absence of such aggravation, the Council 
of the League should decide on the appropriate action (Art. 5). The 
Treaty of Versailles and its supplementary agreements, as well as the 
freedom of action of the League to take what action it thought fit 
in the interests of peace, were not affected by the Pact (Arts, fl and 7). 
The adherence of the British Dominions was optional (Art. 9). The* 
treaty was to enter into force after all ratifications had been deposited, 
and after Germany had become a member of the League (Art. 10), 
was to be registered with the League, and was to remain in force until 
the League found the additional safeguards provided by it to be super- 
fluous (Art. 8). 

The arbitration conventions between Germany and Belgium and 
Germany and France (the two being identical, mutatis mutandis) 
provided for the settlement by peaceful methods of all disputes of 
every kind in which the parties were in conflict as to their respective 
rights, except those arising out of and belonging to the past. The 
procedure to be followed was that sketched out in Articles 12-15 of 
the Covenant of the League, the final instance being a special arbitral 
court or the Permanent Court of International Justice in the case of 
justiciable disputes, the Council of the league in other disputes. 
Provision was made for an additional first instance in the shape of a 
Permanent Conciliation Commission. The conventions were to be 
equally applicable when a third party or parties were interested in 
the dispute, and were to come into force under the same conditions as 
the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee. 
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The arbitration treaties between Germany and Poland and between 
Grermany and Czechoslovakia (which were identical with each other 
mutatis mutandis) were identical with the arbitration (jonventions 
between Germany and Belgium and between Germany and France, 
except that one or two phrases based on or taken out of the Treaty 
of Mutual Guarantee, to which Poland and Czechoslovakia were not 
signatories, were included in the arbitration treaties.^ 

The draft collective note to Germany regarding Article 16 of the 
Covenant has been discussed above. 

The essential paragraph of the Franco-Polish Treaty of Guarantee 
ran as follows : 

In the event of Poland or France suffering from a failure to observe 
the undertakings arrived at this day between them and Germany with 
a view to the maintenance of general peace, France, and reciprocally 
Poland, acting in application of Article 16 of the Covenant of the 
Lc^ague of Nations, undertake to lend each other immediately aid and 
assistance, if such a failure is accompanied by an unprovoked recourse 
to arms. 

In the event of the Council of the League of Nations, when dealing 
with a question brought before it in accordance with the said under- 
takings, being unable to succeed in making its report accepted by all its 
members other than the representatives of the parties to the dispute, 
and in the event of Poland or France being attacked without x>rovoca- 
tion, France, or reciprocally Poland, acting in application of Article 15, 
paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the League of Nations, will immediately 
lend aid and assistance. 

The Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty of Guarantee was identical, vm- 
iatis mutandis, with the Franco-Polish. 

The complex of treaties known as the Locarno Pact constituted 
a less ambitious document than the Geneva Protocol. The Locarno 
Pact deliberately confined itself to a circumscribed area, and attemp- 
ted there to make war impossible. It was a beginning, and only a 
beginning — a first step towards an ultimate ideal when far wider 
regions, if not all the world, should have bound themselves similarly 
never to make war ; when disarmament should have become uni- 
versal, and arbitration or conciliation alone should govern the rela- 
tions of the nations with one another. In this respect, it was a far less 
bold application of the principles of the Covenant than the Protocol 
had been. Many adherents of the Protocol, such as M. Benes, pre- 
ferred indeed to adhere to their faith in that instrument as their 
ultimate ideal, and to regard Locarno only as an intermediate step 

^ Thus the preamble was more extensive, and corresponded roughly to the 
preamble of the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, Art. 7 of “which reappeared in a 
slightly modified form as Art. 21 of the arbitration treaties. 
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necessitated by the imperfections of this world. In this view tliey 
differed from the warmer supporters of the Pact, who maintained 
that the Protocol was so universal as to lose all real value : and that 
the Pact was therefore, as Mr. Chamberlain stated to the British 
Press on the 23rd October, ‘ the real dividing line between the years 
of war and the years of peace.’ 

The siipporters of the Protocol may have felt their disappointment 
to some degree tempered ])y observing how closely, in many respects, 
the Locarno treaties carried out the ideas of Geneva. Without the 
Protocol, the Pact could hardly have come into being. It is not 
possible here to enter into a detailed analysis of the two instruments ; 
a study of the texts of the Covenant, the Protocol, and the Pact 
will show best how the basic ideas of the first were supplemented and 
deepened by the more developed theory of the second, to reappear, 
in a narrower, but perhaps more practicable form, in th('. third. It 
was not for nothing that Germany’s entry into the League was made 
to form the very keystone of the Locarno treaties ; for in every 
respect they rested on the assumption that in the future her relations 
with her neighbours would be governed by the principles embodied 
in the Covenant of the League.^ 

Over a month was to elapse before the date fixed for the signing 
of the instruments ; and even after that date the treaties had to be 
ratified by the Parliaments of the countries concerned, and the 
arrangements made for Germany’s entry into the League of Nations. 
The intervening weeks before the signature, however, gave an ade- 
quate indication of the attitude with which the countries concerned 
regarded the Pact. 

In Great Britain the enthusiasm for the Pact was widespread, and 
enhanced by the feeling that the success of the negotiations was in 
large measure due to the personal efforts of the British Foreign 
Secretary. The opposition of the Labour and Liberal statesmen, 
who deplored, in the one case that the Geneva Protocol had been 
abandoned, in the other that Great Britain had undertaken any 
Continental obligations at all, was warm, but it did not voice the 
feeling of most of Parliament, nor of most of the country. On the 18th 
November a debate took place in the House of Commons, after which 
the acceptance of the treaties was approved by a large majority.^ 

In Belgium there had at first been a strong feeling that the definite 
pledge from France embodied in the Franco-Belgian treaty was a 
better guarantee of Belgium’s security than any wider Pact. During 

^ See K. Strupp : Das WerTc von Locarno, for a close legal analysis of the 
Pact. ^ The Times, 19th November, 1925. 
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the negotiations, however, confidence grew. At the end of them 
M. Vandervelde, returning to Brussels, pointed out to the Press ^ 
that the Pact gave Belgium several positive advantages : a free and 
voluntary undertaking from Germany to respect the status quo and 
a solemn promise not to resort to war ; a British guarantee — ‘ the 
vital element of our security ’ ; the backing of the League of Nations; 
a relaxation of the tension with Germany and consequent reduction 
of expenditure on armaments ; and finally, the fact that the Pact 
represented ‘ a decisive step towards the ultimate end — ^the forma- 
tion of the United States of Europe 

In general, all Belgian opinion, except among the extreme Nationa- 
lists and Conservatives, shared M. Vandervelde's views, and the 
ratification of the Pact, when it took place, was in fact by a very 
large inajority.- 

In France the main consideration of the Pact was reserved for the 
debate on ratification, whic^h was not to take place until the spring.^ 
"Jlie numerous objections then heard were not voiced in the autumn, 
except by sections of the Right, which had, however, no alternative 
solution to j)ropose. For the time being, satisfaction at the re- 
affirmation of the Entente with Great Britain outweighed scrupulous 
consideration of possible loopholes in the Pact with Germany. 

In Italy the whole question was regarded with comparative indif- 
ference, while current conditions were, in any case, unfavourable to the 
ex})ression of opposition to any policy which bore the seal of the Duce. 

M. Benes, on the conclusion of the Locarno Conference, tele- 
graphed to the President of Czechoslovakia ^ that ^ in all the negotia- 
tions here our interests and guarantees have been fully defended, 
that we have succeeded in obtaining in the general agreements im- 
portant new guarantees for the future, and that indisputably great 
progress has been made for our peace and for the peace of all the 
states here represented. Our arbitration treaty with Germany is of 
far-reaching political importance, our guarantee treaty with France 
confirms our existing peace policy President Masar37k, replying, 
‘ fully agreed ’ with this estimate. In his subsequent statements M. 
Benes took pains to emphasize that nothing had been lost of Czecho- 
slovakia’s previous guarantees, and in his speech delivered on the 
30th October to the Parliamentary Permanent Committee,® he 

^ Le Temps, 21st October, 1925. 

® Ibid., 23rd January and 4th March, 1926. 

^ For these debates see the Press of 27th February-3rd March, 1 926. 

* The Central European Observer, 23rd October, 1925. 

^ Ibid., 6th November, 1925. For the full text (in French) of M. Benes’s 
speech see the Gazette de Prague, 31st October, 1925. 
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stated specifically, in respect of the Treaty of Guarantee with France, 
‘ We must emphasize that this assistance would take effect automati- 
cally, as shown by the term “ immediate ” used in paragraphs 1 and 
2 of Aiticle 1 of the treaty. Tliis means that the contracting states 
have the full and only right to judge for themselves whether they are 
confronted with a casu6 foederis, that is to say, one of the cases in 
which Article 15, paragraph 7, and Article 10 of the Covenant take 
effect, and that they are not pledged to wait the result of any pro- 
cedure. . . . Our former treaty with France thus acquires an entirely 
new character without losing any of its old effectiveness.’ Article 2 
of the Treaty of Guarantee, he pointed out, allowed France to send 
troops across the Rhine in the only cases in which (V.echoslovakia 
might find herself in danger of being attacked by Germany. Only 
the Communists in the Parliamentary Permanent Committee voted 
against Czechoslovakia's signing the Pact. 

The attitude of the Little Entente was modelled on that of Czecho- 
slovakia. M. Bones, on his journey home, met M. Nincic, the Jugoslav 
Foreign Minister, at Bled, and explained the work and results of the 
Conference. The two Ministers expressed their complete agreement 
and decided to communicate their point of view to the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister.^ 

The tone of the Polish Press during the Conference had been 
uniformly gloomy, and the idea of a rapprochement with Russia, as 
an alternative to one with Germany, was openly mooted. On the 
conclusion of the Conference feeling appeared to change, at least in 
official circles, which considered it to be a great gain that no idea of 
a revision of the Polish Corridor had been broached at Locarno.- 
The Nationalists, however, were offended at the ‘ back place ’ which 
Poland had occupied at the Conference, and considered the guarantees 
offered by the treaty to be insufficient. Count Skrzyhski, before the 
Parliamentaiw" Commission for Foreign Affairs, insisted that France 
had still the right to come to the assistance of Poland, provided thti 
attack on her were unprovoked ; and the reservation respecting 
provocation had formed part of the former Franco-Polish Treaty.^ 
The Commission, however, appeared by no means reassured, and in 
the debate which followed Count Skrzyfiski’s exposi the thesis was 
already heard that a permanent seat for Poland on the Council of the 
League was a necessary condition of her comjffete security.^ In a 
later session of the same Commission Count Skrzyhski argued no 
more than that the Pact ‘ promised peace to Europe for at least five 

^ Le Temps, 22nd October, 1925. * The Times, 19th October, 1925. 

3 Le Temps, 24th October, 1925. * Ihid., 5th November, 1925, 
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or ten years After much debate, the Commission decided to 
recommend the ratification of the Pact, and ratification was effected 
on the 3rd March, 1920.^ 

Hardest of all was the task of the authors of the Pact in Germany. 
Opinion was inclined to be reserved until the full text of the agree- 
ments reached should be known. On the lOth October the Govern- 
ment issued a long semi-official commmiique which described the 
Allies’ declaration regarding the League as ‘ corresponding to the 
German conception ’ and generally attemx)ted to create a favourable 
atmosphere, partly by indicating that, as a result of Germany’s 
signature, concessions might be obtained in regard to the Rhineland 
occupation. As soon as the text was f)ublished, however, opinion 
became sharply divided. The non-Nationalist Press was enthusi- 
astic. It saw in the Pact not only security for Germany in the Rhine- 
land, but above all, a sign of Germany’s full re-entry into the com- 
munity of Euro{)ean nations. Its appreciation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
work was generous. For this section of the German public, whose 
interests were chiefly bound up with the fate of the industrial west, 
the fate of East Prussia was of comparatively small moment, while 
the loss of at k^ast tlu^ major part of Alsace and Lorraine was accepted 
wdth some philosophy. 

Tlie Nationalists, on the other hand, objected to the so-called 
‘ stabilization ’ of the situation created by the Treaty of Versailles, 
to which a semi-official British commentary had referred, and to the 
‘ veiled French guarantee of the eastern arbitration treaties which 
they considered the documents to contain. 

The German Nationalist Party discussed its policy at great length. 
At last, on the 23rd October, the Party Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Pact w^as ‘ inacceptable to the Party ’.^ In con- 
sequence, the three Nationalist members of the Cabinet, Herren 
Schiele, von Schlieben, and Neuhaus, handed in their resignations on 
the 26th October, the Party approving this step.® The Cabinet, 
in view of the approval of its policy general in the country, did not 
resign, and other members of the existing Cabinet temporarily took 
over the vacant posts. The resignations put the Government in a 
minority, although authorization to sign the Pact could still be ob- 
tained if the Social Democrats voted in favour of this step. It was 
hardly possible, however, to envisage the situation of a Conservative 
Government carrying through its policy on the strength of the 

' The Times, 27th November, 1925. ^ Temps, 5th March, 1920. 

® The Times, 22nd October, 1925. 

* Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 25th October, 1925. 

® The Times, 27th October, i925. 
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Socialist vote. Negotiations were opened for the formation of the 
‘ Great Coalition ’ to include the moderate Right, the Centre and the 
Moderate Left,^ and the German Government, on the 29th October, 
addressed a note to the Allied Cabinets to the effect that they pro- 
posed to follow out the policy which they had adopted at Locarno, 
without modification. Meanwhile, they issued for home consump- 
tion a vigorous vindication of their policy and denial of the accusa- 
tions brought against it by the Nationalists.*^ 

The situation remained extremely confused through the early 
days of November. The C-abinet carried on as a minority. The 
formation of the Great Coalition proved iniposvsible, and ideas of a 
general election or a plebiscite were put forward, only to be rejected. 
The Government laid especial stress in its propaganda on the eco- 
nomic advantages to be gained from acceptance of the Pact, and an 
interesting result of these arguments w'as the appearance of a pro- 
Locarno manifesto signed by a number of Nationalist leaders, mostly 
industrialists. 4 Meanwhile there was very strong feeling in many 
circles — among the Rliineland representatives, the People’s Party 
and the Centre Party — in favour of accepting the Pact, contingent 
on alleviations being granted in the occupied territory, and the real 
relaxation of the tension came when it became known that the Allied 
Governments were prepared to grant such alleviations. The text of 
the proposed alterations was published on the 18th November,*'' and 
simultaneously the German Ministries of the Interior and of Justice 
gave a decision that acceptance of the treaties involved no constitu- 
tional amendment, so that a simple majority vote in the Reichstag 
would suffice for legal acceptance of them. Finally Dr. Luther, in 
proposing acceptance of the treaties in the Reichstag on the 23rd 
November, announced that his Government would resign as soon as 
the treaties had been signed,® and thus removed the fear entertained 
by the Socialists that by voting for the treaties they might be prolong- 
ing the life of a Nationalist Government. In the course of his speech 
Dr. Luther argued that Germany’s difficulties with respect to Article 
16 of the Covenant had been solved ; promised that the Government 
would adhere to their original declaration regarding war guilt, and 
asserted (on what specific authority it was not clear that Germany’s 

1 The Times, 28th October, 1925. ® Le Temps, 3l8t October, 1925. 

® The Times, 2nd November, 1926. ♦ See ibid., 12th November, 1925. 

® See below, p. 193. 

® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 24th November, 1926. 

’ Dr. Luther apparently based his statement on the attitude of the Allies 
towards Germany’s note of the 29th September, 1924, which had expressed 
the expectation that Germany would ‘ in due time ... be given an active share 
of the mandates system of the League of Nations’. 
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right to a colonial mandate had been recognized. In the course of the 
debate, which lasted for several days, it became clear that President 
Hindenburg was in favour of acceptance of the Pact, which was voted 
on the third reading by a majority of 291 against 174.^ 

The treaties were signed at the Foreign Office in London on the 
1st December, and the text was deposited in the archives of the 
League of Nations at Geneva on the 14th December. On each of these 
occasions all the leading delegates made important speeches, and 
these, combined with the speeches made on the occasion of the 
initialing of the treaties, make up a fairly complete account of the 
feelings awakened by the Locarno negotiations. In all of them the 
spirit of satisfaction and of congratulation was prominent. Many 
speakers believed that a new era of reconciliation was dawning ; all 
emphasized the harmony existing between the Locarno Treaties and 
the Covenant of the League, and many pointed out the consonance 
of the Pact with tlie ideals of the Geneva Protocol. The spirit of 
goodwill here present was so generally recognized, that the phrase 
‘ the Locarno spirit ’ became a catchword of politics. But another, 
and even more interesting, prophetic note crept, not into all speeches, 
but into some, and most notably those made by the delegates of 
Germany, France, and Belgium, of a Europe in which the nations 
should be, not only more amicable, but more closely knit than they 
are to-day. 

In the light of these treaties [said M. Briand] we are Europeans only. 
... If they are not the draft of a constitution of a European family 
within the orbit of the League of Nations, they would be frail indeed. 

Herr Stresemann said : 

Each one of us must first be a citizen of his own country, a good French- 
man. a good Englishman, a good German, as a member of his own 
nation, b^ut each one also a citizen of Europe, linked together by the 
great conception of civilization which imbues our Continent. We have 
a right to speak of a European idea. 

The thought had long been present in the minds of the common 
people, but it was a new thing for the Ministers of France and 
Germany, met together in London, to utter it. 

It is worth while considering for a moment the attitude of the 
great nations whose geographical position, or their deliberate policy, 
prevented them from joining in this growing European solidarity. 
The standpoint of the British Dominions has been briefly sketched 
above ; the express provisions of the Pact gave them leisure and 
liberty to debate whether they would adhere to it or not. The 

^ DeutBclie Allgemeine Zeitung, 29th November, 1925. 
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I attitude of Japan was one of neutrality or of indifference, although 
the Japanese member of the Council of the League spoke with warm 
sympathy of the work of Ijocarno, on the occasion of the deposition 
of the documents, welcomed the prospective entry of Germany into 
the League, and expresvsed a hope for ‘ the eventual conclusion of 
similar conventions in other parts of the world The South 
American representatives uttered very similar sentiments on the 
same occasion. 

Official policy in the United States was known to welcome any 
arrangement which should restore Germany to an equality of rights 
with the other nations of Europe and promote lasting peace. It was, 
indeed, actually rumoured that Mr. Houghton, the American Am- 
bassador in Berlin, had had a share in inspiring the German offer of 
the 9th February. On the 2nd July, President Coolidge, speaking at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, gave Euroj)e the following advice : ^ 

If the people of the Old World are mutually distrustful, let them enter 
into mutual covenants for mutual security, and when such covenants are 
made, let them be solemnly observed, no matter what the sacrifice. 
They have settled the far more difficult reparations j)roblems, why 
cannot they agree on permanent peace-terms and fully re-establish 
international faith and credit ? If there are differences now’ unadjust- 
able, if there are conditions unforeseeable, let them be resolved in the 
future by methods of arbitration and judicial doterminatiorn While the 
Lhiited States should avoid political commitments w’h(^re it has no 
political interests, such covenants w^oidd always have our Government's 
moral support, and could not fail to have the commendation of the 
world s public opinion, as well as bringing to the participating nations 
abundant material and spiritual rew’ard. On what other basis (‘an there 
be encouragement for the disposition to attempt to finance the European 
revival ? The w^orld has tried war with force and has utterly failed. 
The only hope of success is peace with justice. 

At the end of July the President asserted that the arrangement 
of a European vSecurity Pact would ‘ lay a broad foundation for 
further disarmament ’, and would pave the way for an international 
disarmament confetence in which the United States would take a 
leading part. In October, after the terms of the Pact had reached 
Washington, he expressed^ deep gratification that Europe had shown 
readiness to help itself ; the United States, he declared, was ready 
to do all in its power to give aid, short of jeopardizing its own inter- 
ests, and this policy would be applied to the question of a further 
move towards disarmament. Disarmament of land forces was, in- 
deed, a matter affecting Europe almost alone ; but when naval 


^ The Times ^ 4th July, 1925. 
3 Ihid.^ 2 1st October, 1925. 


2 Ihid.^ 29th July, 1926. 
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questions came to be considered, a conference, the President hinted, 
might profitably be held in America, and with the co-operation of the 
United States. 

The attitude of Soviet Russia formed a notable contrast. She had 
sneered at the Geneva Protocol, and it was very obvious that she 
would not look with any greater favour on the new attempts made 
to solve the security problem, particularly as the lead in them was 
being taken by Mr. Chamberlain, who was unpopular in Russia since 
the abandonment of the projected Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement 
and the incident of the Zinoviev letter. It was not, at first sight, 
clear why Russia need be directly interested in the Rhineland 
Security Pact, but she chose, nevertheless, to exhibit a lively interest 
in the security negotiations as a whole, and in particular, in the 
question of Germany's entry into the League of Nations. 

Russia had affected from the first to look on the League as an 
organization of predatory, capitalist states, who with Machiavellian 
hypocrisy had chosen this innocent-seeming method of securing their 
ill-gotten gains. A party in Germany was inclined to agree with her, 
and this party was composed, not so much of the Ge^rman Com- 
munists, whose power was never great enough seriomsly to affect 
German foreign policy, as of the extremely influential Nationalists. 
On the (jommon ground of antipathy to the Western Powers, extremes 
had found no difficulty in meeting ; and while the bulk of the moder- 
ate parties in Germany, ever since the War, had been chiefly inter- 
ested in re-establishing good relations with the West, the extremists 
of both wings had consistently declared this to be impossible, and 
liad sought rather a rapprochement with Russia. Good relations with 
both East and West were theoretically just possible, and it was the 
aim of successive Foreign Ministers in Germany to tread the narrow 
path without diverging too far to either side. In practice, this ideal 
was hardly to be attained. The treaty which Germany had concluded 
with Russia at Rapallo on the 16th April, 1922,^ was not technically 
incompatible with the aims of the Conference of Genoa, but actually 
it effectually prevented any rapprochement between Germany and 
the Western Powers for the time being. Now, when the security 
negotiations began to take form, Russia expressed apprehension that 
they in their turn might lead to the invalidation of the Treaty of 
Rapallo. 

The point which particularly aroused her alarm concerned the entry 
of Germany into the League, partly in its general aspect, as reducing 
Russia to the position of the only great Power in the Eastern Hemi- 
^ See Survey for 1920^3, p. 30. 
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sphere outside that institution, partly over the specific question of 
Germany's possible commitments under Article 16 of the Covenant. 
We have seen with what tenacity Germany clung to her refusal to 
allow troops to be dispatched across her territory in the case of a war 
between Poland and Russia ; her determination could hardly have 
been greater had it in effect been founded on some secret clause in the 
Treaty of Rapallo, nor could the existence of such secret clauses have 
heightened Russia’s endeavours to confirm her in her attitude. 
Russia's efforts to prevent the conclusion of the Pact were untiring, 
and it was astonisliing that so much agility could yet be so clumsy. 
Her main thesis — ^the direc^t opposite of that put forward by the 
European statesmen — was that w^here some one gains, some one else 
must lose. As winner she chose to designate Great Britain, which of 
all Powders interested in the negotiations, yet stood to gain the few t^st 
direct advantages. As soon as the negotiations appeared to be taking 
concrete shape — as soon, that is, as it was seen that France and Great 
Britain had reached an understanding on their attitude towards (Ger- 
many, the Izvesiia came forw^ard with the suggestion that ‘ the compli- 
cated diplomatic action undertaken by the English Government w ith 
respect to the Guarantee Pact is directed against the U.S.S.R. and 
France ’ and constituted ‘ an unheard-of liumiliation for Franc*e ’ w ho 
might, the journal hinted, seek consolation with Russia.^ Articles 
appeared daily in the Russian Press wwning Germany not to conclude 
the Pact, which would be ‘ tantamount to subjecting herself to Great 
Britain and repudiating her alliance with Russia who w ould then 
seek new allies elsewhere.- 

The argument was one w hich made a deep impression on the German 
Nationalists, and even among the more moderate members of the Ger- 
man Cabinet it w^as clear that the fear of a breach with Russia w^as 
one of the main factors which imposed on them an extreme caution. 
Nevertheless, the security negotiations went forward, and although 
Russia made certain rather tentative efforts to negotiate separate 
pacts with Poland and the Baltic states,^ these were not follow^ed up ; 
neither was the attempt which Russia actually appears to have made 
in September to detach Italy from the negotiations as the Pow er least 
interested in them.^ 

In September, however, Russian diplomacy made a more deter- 
mined effort, the effects of which were only weakened by the attempt 
to do too much at once. On the one hand, strong hints were given 

1 Izvesiia, 11th June, 1925. ® The Times, 15th June, 1925, 

* See below, p. 231. 

* The Times, 9th September and 13th October, 1925. 
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to the small Baltic states to abandon, not only the idea of a rapproche- 
ment with Poland, but also that of a bloc among themselves, in favour 
of a gravitation towards Russia.^ On the other, it was suggested 
equally clearly that Poland, by signing the Security Pact, would lose 
much of the support from France which she had enjoyed under her 
existing treaty, and that she would do well to turn her eyes from the 
West and link herself with the U.S.S.R., to paralyvse the ‘ harmful 
etfects ’ of the Security Pact.- Lastly, the efforts to prevent Ger- 
many from concluding the Pact at all were maintained undiminished ; 
if Germany joined the Leagm^, this, it was said, would ‘ mean the end 
of the German-Russian friendship ’ and force Russia to go elsewhere ; 
both France and Poland, it was stated, had offered Russia alliances.’^ 

On the 27th September M. Chichcrin arrived in Warsaw, an unusual 
guest. The subject of his conversations with Count Skrzyhski was 
not made public, but it was oflicially stated that the two main topics 
of discussion wei'e the conclusion of a commercial treaty and the 
final fulfilment of the Trc-aty of Riga by means of an additional 
treaty.^ The visit was, however, productive of extraordinary en- 
thusiasm, and for a moment it seemed as if the volatile public opinion 
of Poland was really veering round towards a rapprochement with 
Russia. Having achieved his effect, M. Ohicherin went on to Berlin 
on the 30th September, arriving there just before the German dele- 
gates were duo to leave for Locarno. 

M. Ohicherin ’s presence in Berlin, his arrival from Warsaw, and the 
expansive interviews which he gave to various newspaper corre- 
spondents, in which he spared no words to emphasize Russia’s own 
hostility to the League of Nations, and to dismiss as ‘ illusions ’ any 
advantages which Germany might hope to get out of membership,^ 
certainly had their effect in Berlixi. Probably the stand made, not 
only by the German Nationalists, but by the German Government 
as a whole, wx)uld not have been so firm but for this support. The 
positive results of his visit w^ere, however, not very great. He 
apparently received verbal assurances from Herr Stresemann that 
Germany’s security policy did not mean an abandonment of Russian 
friendship ; ® and as a practical proof of this, the negotiations for the 
German-Russian commercial treaty, which had been in progress for 
nearly a j^ear, were speeded up, with the result that the treaty was 
signed, with a certain haste, on the 12th October.’ 

' Ibid,, 17tli September, 1925. The Times, loc, cit, ^ 

* Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 11th September, 1925. f 

* The Times, 29th September, 1925. 1 

^ Deutsche AUgemeine Zeitung, 4th October, 1925 ; The Times, 5th October. 

* The Times, 3rd October, 1925. ’ See below , pp. 255-6. 
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For a short time the decision shown by the German Government in 
their pursuit of their Locarno policy seemed to have a certain effect 
on Russia, who even toyed with the idea of sending an observer to 
Locarno ; ^ but the swift and satisfactory conclusion of the negotia- 
tions without this assistance produced a reaction and a fresh burst of 
vituperation against the Pact, the League of Nations, and Great 
Britain/- On his first arrival in Berlin, M. Chicherin had taken the 
opportunity to contrast the Imperialism of the West with the situation 
among the awakening nations of the East, among whom, he hinted, 
Russia’s work would now lie.^ These hints were now repeated,^ 
and emphasis was laid on them by the welcome given in Moscow to 
a Chinese delegation which had arrived there, ^ and later, by the 
treaty which Russia concluded with Turkey.^ 

So for the time at least, in spite of certain conciliatory hints 
dropped in Paris by MM. Chicherin and Rakovsky," Russia seemed to 
have turned her face definitely towards tht^ East and to show’ little 
desire to be included in the new^ ‘ Eurojx^an family of nations Some, 
from reasons of sentiment or of policy, deplored this fact ; others 
were less inclined to regi*et the absence of so formidable a potential 
source of fraternal bickering. 

(iv) The Question ol Disarmament* 

The Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
in linking togetlu^r the three questions of Security, Arbitration, and 
Disarmament, made the last named the most essential of the throe. 
The very purpose of the Protocol was indeed, as its preamble stated, 
to realize ‘ as contemplated by Article 8 of the Covenant the reduc- 
tion of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety and the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations ’, and, until this reduction was made, the Protocol 
could not come into force. Under Article 17 the signatory states 
undertook to participate in an international conference for the 
reduction of armaments, to meet at Geneva on the 15th dune, 1925, 
all states, w^hether members of the League of Nations or not, being 
invited to attend. The Council of the League meanwdiile was allotted 

^ The Times, 15th October, 1925. 

2 Ihid.y 10th October and 19th November, 1925. 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeiiung, 4th October, 1925. 

* The Times, ioth November, 1925. 

® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 22nd October, 1925. 

® See Survey for 1926, vol. 1, p. 525, 

’ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 12th December, 1925. 
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the task of drawing up ‘ a general programme for the reduction and 
limitation of armaments ’ for communication to the Governments at 
least three months before the conference met. If sufficient ratifica- 
tions were not previously obtained, the conference might be post- 
])oned or cancelled ; the Protocol was not to come into force unless 
the conference adopted the plan for reduction of armaments, and 
became null and void if the plan was not carried out. 

The conference was not held in 1925, and the preparatory work 
for it, which was to have been carried out at the Rome meeting of the 
Council in December 1924, was dropj>ed when it was seen that 
Great Britain was unlikely to ratify the Protocol.^ The general 
question of the relations between disarmament and security w^as not 
taken up again until the thirty-fifth meeting of the Council of the 
League in September 1925. In the meantime, however, work of 
high importance, if on a less ambitious scale, was carried through. 

On the 3rd October, 1924, the Council had under consideration the 
best method of giving effect to the resolutions of the Fifth Assembly 
regarding the Geneva Protocol and decided to carry on simultane- 
ously the w'ork of reduction of armaments, properly speaking, and 
the economic and financial w^ork (sanctions and co-oi>eration). As a 
first step in the preparation for the Disarmament Conference the 
Council decided to form itself into a Preparatory Committee, it being 
understood that the titular members of the Council might, if necessary, 
send deputies to the meetings of the Committee. The Council also 
decided to reorganize the Temporary Mixed Commission on Arma- 
ments, ^ with a view to the co-ordination of the work of that Commis- 
sion and of the Permanent Advisory Commission. The new Commis- 
sion , whose duties consisted mainly of liaison and co-operation between 
the different organizations of the League, received the title of ‘ Co- 
ordination Commission It was composed of (a) the ten members 
of the Council (Preparatory) Committee, assisted by (b) the Chairman 
and one or tw'o members of each of the three organizations dealing 
with Economic, Financial, and Transit questions (six members) ; (c) 
six members appointed by the Permanent Advisory Commission on 
Armaments ; (d) two members each of the Employers’ and Workers’ 
groups of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
appointed by the latter ; and (e) jurists, experts, &c., appointed by 
the Council, if desired. 

The Co-ordination Commission held its first session from the 
16th-18th February, 1925. It expressed the opinion that all clande- 
stine manufacture of arms ought to be prevented, and that each state 
^ See above, p. 4. * See Survey for 1924, p. 18. 
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should therefore exercise under its own responsibility the supervision 
over the private manufacture of arms in its own territory. It further 
recalled that no agreement could bo fully effective unless concluded 
with the assent of all arms-manufacturing states. In view of the 
close comiexion existing betv een the question of the supervision of 
the private manufacture and that of the trade in arms, the Commis- 
sion decided not to draft any convention on the manufacture of arms 
until the conclusion of the conference on the traffic in arms, which, 
in accordance with an Assembly Resolution, had been convened by 
the Council on the 9th December, 1924, for the following May. A 
Committee of Inquiry was set up to communicate with the different 
Governments regarding the nature and importance of the ‘ grave 
objections ’, from a national or international point of view, to which 
the private manufacture of arms is open according to Article 8, 
paragraph 5, of the Covenant of the League ; the legislative and 
administrative measures in force in each country relative to the 
private manufacture of war material ; and the facilities or obstacles 
which the constitutions of the different countries might present in 
regard to the conclusion of an international agreement. On the 
basis of the replies received from Governments, the Committee was 
to prepare a report for the Co-ordination Commission on the best 
system of controlling private manufacture ; on the dc\sirability of a 
uniform system in the arms-manufacturing countries and the best 
method of securing uniformity ; and on the desirability of publicity, 
national or international, in the system to be established. A second 
Sub-Committee of the Co-ordination Commission w^as asked to 
prepare a report on the standardization of nomenclatures and 
statistical systems of the trade in arms, munitions, and implements 
of war. 

The conclusions of the Co-ordination Commission were approved 
by the Council on the 1 1th March. The Committee of Inquiry met 
in Paris on the 21st April and drew up a draft questionnaire to 
Governments, w’hich was, however, first submitted to the Permanent 
Advisory Commission. The replies to the questionnaire w^ere not 
due until the 1st June, 1926 ; but in the meantime preparations were 
continued for a draft convention on the control of private manu- 
facture of arms, the Assembly of September 1925 endorsing the 
importance of preparing such a draft with all convenient dispatch, 
and further expressing the opinion that the co-operation of a delegate 
from the United States was indispensable for the success of the 
conference which it was proposed to hold to consider the draft 
convention. 
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On the 4th May, 1925, an International Conference ^ on the Control 
of the International Trade in Arms, Munitions, and Implements of 
War (which, as has been mentioned, had been convened by the 
Council in December 1924) met in Geneva to discuss a draft conven- 
tion drawn up in March 1924 by a sub-commission of the Temporary 
Mixed Commission on Armaments, which had already been sub- 
mitted to Governments for their consideration, in accordance with 
an Assembly resolution of the 27th September, 1924. Forty-four 
nations were represented at the eonference, including, among non- 
memters of the League, Egypt, Germany, Turkey, and the United 
States. The delegates of the Argentine Republic were present only 
in the ea})aeity of ' obs(^rvers ’. 

Tlie eonferenee sat until the 17th June, when it broke up after 
accomplishing an exceedingly important piece of work. Five instru- 
ments were drawn up and opened for signature until the 20th 
September, 1926 - — a Convention, a Protocol relating to Chemical 
and Bacteriological Warfare, a Declaration by the Spanish Govern- 
ment regarding the territory of Ifni, a Protocol of Signature, and 
a Final Act. 

The object of the convention, which was divided into five chapters 
and comprised forty-one articles, w^as to establish a general system 
of supervision over and publicity for the international trade in 
arms, munitions, and implements of war and a special system for 
certain areas. The arms, munitions, and implements to which the 
convention applied were divided into five categories — arms of 
exclusive war utility, arms of possible war utility, warships, aircraft, 
and other arms. Arms of the first category might only be exported 
or imported by (Governments (with certain exceptions in favour of 
manufacturers of war material, authorized rifle clubs, &c.) and 
consignments for export must be accompanied by a licence or declara- 
tion from the importing Government. Export documents were also 
required for arms of the second category. Statistical returns show- 
ing the foreign trade in these two categories wTre to be published at 
regular intervals. The trade in warships and aircraft was subject 
only to publicity regulations, and the trade in the fifth category 
(‘ other arms ’) was unrestricted. 

^ For th(? proceedings of the conference, see League of Nations Document 
A. 13, 1925, ix. 

® By the end of 1925 the convention had been signed by 25 states ; the 
protocol on chemical and bacteriological warfare by 20; the declaration 
regarding Ifni by 31 : and the protocol of signature by 29. The texts of 
the instruments signed at the conference will be found in League of Nations 
Documents A 13, 192,5, ix, and A 16, 1925, ix [C.C.l.A., 91 (3)], and in the 
Offleial Journal for August 1925. 
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The export of all arms save warships was forbidden, except under 
certain conditions, to a land zone consisting of the African Continent 
(with the exception of Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, the Spanish 
possessions in North Africa, Abyssinia, and the Union of South 
Africa, together with the territory under its mandate, and Southern 
Rhodesia), the adjacent islands situated within one hundred marine 
miles from the coast, Prince’s Island in the Bight of Biafra, St. Thomas, 
Annobon, and Socotra (but not the Spanish islands north of 26*^ 
north latitude), the Arabian peninsula, Gwadar, Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Transjordan and 'Iraq ; and to a maritime zone, including 
the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, the Persian Gulf, and the Gulf of 
Oman,^ bounded by a line drawn from and following the latitude of 
Cape Guardafui to the point of intersection with longitude 57^ east 
of Greenwich and proceeding thence direct to the point at w^hich the 
eastern frontier of Gw adar meets the sea. The Spanish Government 
by a special declaration agreed to the inclusion in the land zone of 
the territory of Ifni (North Africa) unless and until it notified the 
contracting powers to the contrary. The export of arms other than 
warships to these zones might be authorized if the High Contracting 
Party exercising sovereignty, jurisdiction, protection, or tutelage over 
the territory to which the export w^as consigned was willing to admit 
the articles in question and if those articles were intended for a 
law'ful purpose. 

The terms of the convention were not to apply to arms forw arded 
to the military forces of an exporting country or to those carried by 
persons in the military or other service of the exporting Government : 
and the stipulations regarding supervision of export and import and 
publicity were to be suspended in the time of war so far as consign- 
ments of arms to, or on behalf of, belligerents were concerned. 

Certain special provisions were laid down in Chapter IV regarding 
the position of Abyssinia, of countries bordering on Russia, and of 
countries possessing extraterritorial jurisdiction in the territory of 
another state. 

Disputes regarding the interpretation or application of the con- 
vention were to be referred to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice or to some other arbitral tribunal. The convention was to 
come into force after ratification by fourteen Powers. 

In the Final Act of the Conference the delegates expressed the 
opinion that the convention ‘ must be considered as an important 

^ The Persian delegation to the conference was unable to agree to the in- 
clusion of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman in the special zone and there- 
fore withdrew from the conference. 
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step towards a general system of international agreements regarding 
arms and ammunition and implements of war, and that it is desirable 
that the international aspect of the manufacture of such arms and 
ammunition and implements of war receive early consideration by 
the different Governments 

The Protocol relating to Chemical and Bacteriological Warfare, 
which was mainly due to the initiative of the American and Polish 
delegations, contained a declaration by which the contracting Powers 
recognized that the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other 
gases, and of all analogous liquids, materials, or devices, had been 
justly condemned by the general opinion of the civilized world, and 
that prohibition of such use had been made in treaties to which the 
majority of Powers were parties. With a view to the acceptance of 
this prohibition as a part of international law, binding alike the 
conscience and the practice of nations, the contracting Powders, in so 
far as they were not already parties to treaties prohibiting such use, 
accepted this prohibition, agreed to extend it to the use of bacterio- 
logical methods of warfare, and agreed to be bound as between 
themselves according to the terms of this declaration. The High 
Contracting Parties further undertook to do all in their power to 
induce other states to adhere to the Protocol. The Protocol was to 
come into force for each Power as from the date of the deposit of its 
ratification. 

The more general question of disarmament, in its relations to 
security and arbitration, came up again when the Assembly met for 
its Sixth Session in September 1925. The delegates were in the main 
in a difficult position. The majority of them were faithful to the 
ideals of the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, which was, however, obviously incapable of immediate 
realization, in view of the attitude of the British Government, and 
meanwhile the Assembly was anxious to do nothing which might 
imperil the negotiations for a regional pact or pacts about to begin 
between Germany and the Allies. After some preliminary discussion 
the Spanish delegate, Senor Quinones de Leon, brought forward on 
the 12th September a resolution which had already been approved 
by Mr. Chamberlain, M. Briand, and others. After recording the 
fact that the Assembly ‘ regards favourably the effort made by certain 
nations ’ to conclude treaties of arbitration and mutual security, it 
ended : 

And [the Assembly] requests the Council to make preparatory 

arrangements for a conference on the reduction of armaments, as soon 

as, in its opinion, satisfactory conditions have been achieved from the 
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point of view of general security as provided for in Resolution XIV of 
the Third Assembly. 

This recommendation was referred to the Third Committee of the 
Assembly, wdiere it became the subject of a lively discussion.^ The 
delegations of Hungary and of the Netherlands, supported by, or at 
least enjoying the sympathy of, the majority of the Committee, 
immediately put forward draft amendments, similar in purport, 
calling upon the Council to convene at an early date a general 
international conference for the reduction of armaments, and to 
begin the preparatory work for such a conference forthwith. The 
chief opposition to this proposal came from the delegates of Great 
Britain and Italy. The former feared that a conference would be 
premature. Previous proposals ‘ had not taken into account the 
opinions of the Home Government Departments responsible for the 
public safety ’. The complexity of the essential elements of dis- 
armament ^ ixuidered it essential to have the support of the Home 
Military Deiiartrnent The Italian delegate, a Fascist by conviction, 
saw' ‘ many dangers ’ in the proposal. It wTJuld mean ‘ a permanent 
control of the most delicate machinery of countries and w ould furnish 
certain States not members of the League ’ (the speaker went on to 
name the United States, Germany, and Russia) ‘ with information 
wdiich might be ex])loited in the course of industrial competition *. 
He considered that a disarmament conference would ‘ impinge 
unnecessarily on national sovereignty ’. The reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments could only be achieved, he believed, on a political 
basis. 

As the majority of the delegates present conceived otherwise the 
relative importance of the sev^eral factors bearing on the question, 
the debate which followed w^as livety. A compromise was at last 
found by M. Benes, President of the Committee, who secured the 
concurrence of the British delegation in a form of amendment to the 
last paragraph of the Spanish resolution which ran as follow^s : 

And. in conformity with the spirit of Article VJIl of the Covenant, 
[the Assembly] requests the Council to make a preparatory study with 
a view' to a conference for the reduction and limitation of armaments in 
order that, as soon as satisfactory conditions have been assured from the 
point of view of general security as provided for in Resolution XIV of 
the Third Assembly, the said conference may be convened and a general 
reduction and limitation of armaments may be realized. 

A memorandum which accompanied the resolution of the Third 

^ Sec Records of the Sixth Assembly : Minutes of the Third Committee (Special 
Supplement No. 36 to the League of Nations Official Journal). 
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Committee, while leaving to the Council the choice of the moment 
which they might deem opportune to initiate the necessary prepara- 
tory studies, made it quite clear that " any inactivity of the Council 
in this respect would fail to meet the ideas of the Sixth Assembly 
The Third Committee also criticized the constitution of the Co-ordina- 
tion Commission, which many representatives considered to be too 
undemocratic in character. 

The Assembly adopted the draft amendment to the Spanish 
resolution on the 25th September, and drew the attention of the 
Cbuncil to the suggestions made with regard to the Co-ordination 
Commission. On the following day the Council decided to ask the 
(Committee of the Council set up by the resolution of the 3rd October, 
1024, to submit proposals for the reorganization of the Co-ordination 
Commission and to make ‘ the necessary studies for determining the 
questions which should be submitted to ca preparatory examination 
with a view to a possible conference for the reduction and limitation 
of armaments and to draft definite proposals ’ for submission to 
the Council at the session to be held in December 1925. 

At the December meeting of the Council the scheme drawn up by 
the Council Committee w^as put forward and adopted.^ The Co- 
ordination Commission was reorganized under the title of ‘ Prepara- 
tory Commission for the Disarmament Conference Besides the ten 
ineml)ers of the Council Committee, it was arranged that it should 
consist of representatives from certain states not otherwise repre- 
sented on the Commission and especially interested in the question 
of disarmament, namely, Bulgaria, Finland, Jugoslavia, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, and Rumania, while Germany, the United States, and 
the U.S.S.R. were also invited to send representatives, and any 
other state esjjecially interested might be heard or consulted. The 
assistance of the Permanent Advisory Commission, of the Economic 
and Financial Commission, of the International Labour Office and of 
other experts was arranged for as in the case of the Co-ordination 
Commission. A list of questions to be studied at the first meeting, 
which was fixed for February 1926, was drawn up. 

Consideration of this list will be reserved for a future volume of the 
Survey. Here it may be stated that the Council succeeded in reach- 
ing unanimity on the following questions to be referred to the 
Preparatory Commission. 

I. What is to be understood by the expression ‘ armaments ' ? (a) 

Definition of the various factors — military, economic, geographical, &c. 

^ See League of Nations Document C.P.D. 1 : Documents of the Preparatory 
(Jommission for the Disarmament Conference, Series I. 
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— upon which the power of a country in time of war depends, (b) Defini- 
tion and special characteristics of the various factors which constitute 
the armaments of a country in time of peace ; the different categories 
of armaments — military, naval, and air — the methods of recruiting, 
training, organizations capable of immediate military employment, &c. 

II. (a) Is it practicable to hmit the ultimate war strength of a country, 
or must ail}" measurers of disarmament be confined to the peace strength? 
(b) What is to be uiulerstood by the expression ‘ reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments ' ? The various forms which reduction or limitation 
may take in the case of land, sea, and air forces ; the relative advantages 
or disadvantages of etich of the different forms or methods : for exani})le, 
the reduction of the larger peace-time units or of their establishment and 
their equipment, or of any immediately mobilizable forces : the reduc- 
tion of the length of active service, the reduction of the quantity of 
military eq uipment, the reduction of expenditure on national defence, &c. 

III. By what standards is it possible to measure the armaments of 
one country against the armaments of another, e. g. numbers, period of 
service, equipment, expenditure, &c, V 

IV. Can there be said to be ‘ offensiv e ' and ' defensive ’ armaments? 
Is there any method of ascertaining whether a certain force is organized 
for purely defensive purposes (no matter what use may be ma(le of it 
in time of war) or whether, on the contrary, it is established for tlie 
purposes in a spirit of aggression? 

V. (a) On what principle will it be possible to draw up a scale of arma- 
ments permissible to the various countries, taking into account parti- 
cularly : population ; resources ; geographical situation ; length and 
nature of maritime communications : density and characjter of the rail- 
ways ; vulnerability of the frontiers and of the important vita) centres 
near the frontiers ; the time required, varying with different states, to 
transform peace armaments into war armaments ; the degree of sefMiritv^ 
which, in the event of aggression, a state could receive under the pro- 
visions of the Covenant or of separate engagements contracted towards 
that state, (b) Can the reduction of armaments be promoted by examin- 
ing possible means for ensuring that the mutual assistance, economic 
and military, cont^emplated in Article 16 of the Covenant shall be brought 
quickly into operation as soon as an act of aggression has been com- 
mitted ? 

VI. (a) Is there any device by which civil and military aircraft can be 

distinguished for purposes of disarmament ? If this is not practicable, 
how^ can the value of civil aircraft be computed in estimating the air 
strength of any country ? (h) Is it possible or desirable to apply the 

conclusions arrived at in (a) above to parts of aircraft and aircraft 
engines ? (c) Is it possible to attach military value to commercial fleets 
in estimating the naval armaments of a country ? 

VII. Admitting that disarmament depends on security, to what 
extent is regional disarmament possible in return for regional security ? 
Or is any scheme of disarmament impracticable unless it is general ? 
If regional disarmament is practicable, would it promote or lead up to 
general disarmament ? 
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The Council invited the Secretary-General to prepare for its next 
ordinary session (1) a complete statement of all proposals, declara- 
tions, and suggestions made at the Sixth Assembly and at the Council 
meetings with a view to the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, and (2) a systematic survey of the arbitration conventions 
and treaties of mutual security deposited with the League. The 
draft questionnaire to Governments on the subject of the private 
manufacture of arms, drawn up by the Committee of Inquiry in the 
spring,^ was also revised at this Session of the Council and sent out to 
the Governments. 

One proposal more in connexion with disarmament remains to be 
mentioned here. On the 16th September, 1925, the Chilean delegate 
suggested to the Sixth Assembly that a Press Conference be held 
to secure the co-operation of the Press in the work of ‘ moral dis- 
armament Questions were sent out, and up to the end of 1925 
fourteen countries (all European) and various international new\s 
agencies had replied in favour of an International Press Conference 
on the subject. 

(v) Arbitration Treaties concluded or renewed in 1925. 

The dream of universal arbitration, like that of universal disarma- 
ment, was not destined to be realized in 1925. Had the Protocol of 
Geneva been brought into force, all states accepting it would have 
been pledged to universal and compulsory arbitration of every 
dispute. All justiciable disputes would have come before the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, the ‘ optional clause ’ becoming 
compulsory ; non- justiciable disputes would have come, as under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, before the Council of the League ; 
but if the efforts of the Council towards conciliation proved unavail- 
ing, the difference would have been settled by compulsory arbitration, 
the signatory states undertaking ‘ in no case to resort to war, either 
with one another, or against a state which, if the occasion arises, 
accepts all the obligations set out [in the Protocol], except in case of 
resistance to acts of aggression or when acting in agreement with the 
Council or Assembly of the League of Nations in accordance with 
the provisions of the Covenant and of the present Protocol ’. 

Although it proved impossible to gain universal and unconditional 
acceptance for these ideas, the number of arbitration treaties con- 
cluded in 1925 which embodied their principles was very great, and 
these treaties in practically every case were of the most comprehen- 


’ See above, p. 68. 
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give type, covering all disputes without reservation. The other type 
of treaty, which confined itself to justiciable disputes and excluded 
matters affecting ‘ the vital interests, the independence or the honour 
of the two contracting states ’ was represented in the simple arbitra- 
tion treaties of earlier date which were renewed in the course of the 
year : that between the United Kingdom and the Netherlands 
(concluded on the 15th February, 1905, and renewed for a further 
period of five years on the 12th July, 1925^) ; between the United 
Kingdom and Norway (signed on the 11th August, 1904, and renewed 
for a further five years on the 13th May, 1925, with the difference 
that the parties accepted by mutual consent the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court in place of the arbitral l)ody foreseen in the earlier 
document-); and between Norway and Sweden (signed on the 2()th 
October, 1905, renewed for a further ten years on the 23rd October, 
1925, again with an amendment accepting the authority of the Per- 
manent Court for justiciable disputes '*). The last-named treaty was 
superseded on the 25th November by a comprehensive treaty of com- 
piilsoiy arbitration. 

The treaties concluded by Germany with Finland on the Mth Marcdi, 
1925, ^ and with Estonia on the 10th August, 1925, which were iden- 
tical 7tintatis m utandis with those concluded by her in 1 924 with Swr-iden 
and Switzerland,^ also contained reservations due to Germany's 
position as a non-member of the League of Nations. All justiciable 
disputes w ere to be submitted to arbitration, with compulsory award ; 
aU others to a Permanent Conciliation Board, whose judgement was 
not binding on the parties ; and either party might jDlead that the 
question was one which affected ‘ its independence, the integrity of 
its territory, or other vital interests of the highest importance ’ when, 
if the other party recognized its plea as valid, the disx)utc was to be 
submitted, not to arbitration, but to conciliation. Should the other 
I)arty contest the jilea, the question of its admissibility was to be 
submitted to arbitration. 

The remaining arbitration treaties of 1925 are best considered in a 
series of groups. Where they had any outstanding political im- 
portance they are treated from that point of view in other sections 
of this volume ; here there is space only for a brief technical enumera- 
tion. 

The most important group was of course that embodied in the 
Pact of Locarno.® Germany signed four treaties, with Belgium, 


^ League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xxxviii. 
® Op. cit., vol. xxxix. 

^ Bee Survey for 1924, pp. 66-72. 


^ Op. cit., vol. XXX vi. 

* Op. cit, vol. xliii. 

® Bee above, pp. 53 seqq. 
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Czechoslovakia, France, and Poland respectively; each was initialed 
at Locarno on the 16th October, was signed in London on the 1st 
December, 1925, and came into force on the 14th September, 1926. 
The treaties dealt with ‘ all disputes of every kind in which the 
parties are in conflict as to their respective rights The first stage 
in every case was to be submission to a Permanent Conciliation 
Commission ; failing settlement, justiciable disputes were to be 
brought before the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
other disputes before the Council of the League, which would deal 
with them in accordance with Article 15 of the {Covenant of the 
League. 

The treaty of conciliation and arbitration between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia,^ signed at Warsaw on the 23rd April, 1925,- covered 
all disputes excepting those concerning the territorial status of either 
party, which, it was stated, were not susceptible of a solution other 
than by frcjc agreement between the parties. The first stage w^as to 
be conciliation ; and failing agreement, submission to compulsory 
arbitration by a special board or by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

The treaty of conciliation and arbitration signed on the 17th 
January between Poland, Estonia, Finland, and Latvia provided for 
peaceful settlement of all controversies and disj)utes arising between 
the parties. The first step was to be conciliation, while all important 
questions were to be submitted, either to arbitrators chosen ad hoc 
or to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Switzerland continued her active policy of previous years ^ by 
signing treaties of conciliatiem and arbitration or judicial settlement 
with Belgium (13th February, 1925)^, with Poland (7th March), 
with France (6th April)® and with Greece (21st September). Two 
treaties for conciliation only were also signed in 1925, with Norway 
on the 21st August,^ and w ith the Netherlands on the 12th December. 
Further arbitration and conciliation treaties were also concluded in 
this year by the Scandinavian and Baltic States, but these are dealt 
with elsew^here in the present volume.^ 

An interesting group of treaties was that concluded by Siam with 

^ See below, p. 249. 

* Text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xlvii. 

^ Op. cit., vol. xxxviii. * See Survey for 1924, pp. 66 seqg. 

® Text in Swiss official publication : Feuille Federate, 20th May, 192,'). This 
treaty was not ratified and was replaced by a more comprehensive treaty 
signed at Brussels on the 5th February, 1927. 

® Text loc. cit. For the Franco -Swiss comprom is d' arbitrage in connexion 
with the dispute over the Savoy Free Zones see below, Part II. B, Section (iv). 

Text op. citt 25th November, 1925. ® See Part II. C. below. 
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France (14th February 1925),^ Italy (9th May), Norway (16th July), 
Spain (3rd August), Portugal (14th August), Denmark (1st September), 
Sweden (19th December), and Grt^at Britain (25th November).- All 
of these, except the last named, which was for judicial settlement 
only, were treaties of friendship, commerce and navigation, the general 
clauses being the following : 

Article 1. There shall he constant peace and perpetual friendship 
between [the contracting parties]. 

Article 2. In conformity with th(‘ principles laid down in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, [tlie contracting parties] agree that in tl)e 
event of disputes arising between them in the future which cannot he 
settled hv friendly arrangement and through the diplomatic channel, 
they will submit any such disputes to one or more arbitrators selected 
by themselves, or failing arbitration, to the Permanent Court of fntcT- 
national Justice. The dispute shall in this event be brought before the 
Court by agreement betw ecu the two parties, or, if the parties are unable 
to agTee, by a request on the part of om^ of them. 

A treaty of arbitration and judicial settlement (unlimited) was 
concluded between Spain and Portugal on the 14th August, 1925. 

Italy on the 14th February, 1925, signed agreements with Germany 
and Austria for arbitration under Paragraph 4 of the Annexe to 
Section IV of Part X of the Treaties of Versailles and Saint “Germain 
respectively. 

^ League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xliii. ^ 2S1.S. 

^ Quoted Iroin tiie Franeo-Sianiese Treaty. 



PART I 

WORLD AFFAIRS 

B. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CO-OPERATION (1920-^5) 

Introduction. 

In the Survey for 1924 some account was given of two of the main 
questions of a political and social nature — Disarmament and 
Security and the Movement of Population — which were of world- 
wide imj)ortance during the five years 1920-4, and in the preceding 
pages of the present volume the record has been brought down to 
the end of 1925 in the field of Disarmament and Security. These 
movements, upon the solution of which the happiness and prosperity 
of Mankind largely depended, had only partly been brought under 
control. The endeavour to control them was one of the most difficult 
tasks that human enterprise could have undertaken ; and the difficulty 
was aggravated by the fact that two competing, if not incompatible, 
forms of organization were in the field. 

There were attempts to solve these problems independently 
within the frontiers of particular Great Powers, or by co-operation 
between two or more of them ; and there were also attempts to 
solve them by international organizations embracing all states and 
admitting the lesser states, as well as the Great Powers, to active 
membership. In the problem of Security and Disarmament, for 
example, the scheme for insuring against future war through a 
separate pact between France and Great Britain ^ stood in striking 
contrast to international schemes of general application such as the 
draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance - or the Geneva Protocol ; ^ and in 
1925, while the majority of the nations represented in the Assembly 
of the League continued to pin their faith to the more general scheme, 
they were obliged to postpone their hopes in view of the preference 
for a regional pact forcibly expressed by a small but important group 
of nations. The eventual conclusion of the Locarno Pact in October 
1925 offered a practical solution to concrete difficulties, creating a 
sense of security where it was most urgently needed, and at the same 
time keeping the door open for measures of wider application to be 
taken at a later date. 

In the problem of emigration and immigration, the first steps 

^ Survey for 1924, pp. 2-16. * Op. cit, pp. 16-27. 

* Op. cit,, pp. 36-64. 
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towards an international solution w^ere taken, during this period, by 
the International Labour Organization through the collection of 
statistical and other information and the sifting and comparison of 
the relevant elements in municipal legislation. This was a notable 
though modest innovation, since, under existing international law, 
emigration and immigration were regarded as niatters solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the states respectively concerned ; and, 
in accordance with this principle, the most momentous issues were 
dealt with either by municipal legislation, or by bilateral agreements, 
or even by the hazardous method of diplomatic controversy. Again, 
in economic problems, the bases of international action were laid 
during these ^'Cars through the collection of information and the 
conduct of research by the Economic and Financial Committees of 
the League of Nations on lines originally laid down at the Brussels 
Conference of the 24th 8eptember-8th October, 1920,^ though for the 
most part these economic and financial forces were still operating 
under the uncoordinated control of the various Governments, so far 
as they were under control at all. 

Thus two competing forms of organization — a Great Power system 
and an international system — were in evidence almost everywhere, 
but the relations between them were not static. International 
organizations were gaining ground, and this not only in the political 
but in the economic field, w^here, for half a century past, the progress 
of the Industrial Revolution had been creating needs which could 
only be satisfied by international organizations of world-w ide seop€\ 
The measure in which that had been happening is given by the 
vigorous grow'th of international economic organizations for half a 
century before the War of 1914 ; and the strengthening, extension, 
and co-ordination of these organizations, for which provision was 
made in Articles 23, 24, and 25 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, was not a new departure but a statesmanlike endeavour to 
accelerate an existing process in response to the increased urgency of 
an existing need. 

These Articles of the Covenant, which constituted the terms of 
reference of the League in its economic and social functions, were to 
the following effect : 

Article 23. Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of 
international conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the 
Members of the League : 

(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane condi- 
tions of labour for men, women, and children, both in their own 
^ For the Brussels Conference see the Survey for 1920--3, pp. 42-7. For the 
work of the Economic and Financial Organization, see below, pp. 92-102. 
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countries and in all countries to which their commercial and industrial 
relations extend, and for that purpose will establish and maintain the 
necessary international organizations ; 

(b) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of 
territories under their control ; 

(c) will entrust the League with the general supervision over the 
execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in women and 
children, and the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs ; 

(d) will entrust the League w ith the general supervision of the trade 
in arms and ammunition with the countries in which the control of 
this traflic is necessary in the common interest ; 

(c) wdll make provision to secure and maintain freedom of com- 
munications and of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce 
of all Members of the League. In this connexion, the special neces- 
sities of the regions devastated during the War of 1914-18 shall be 
borne in mind ; 

(/) w ill endeavour to take steps in matters of international concern 
for the prevention and control of disease. 

Article 24. There shall be placed under the direction of the League 
all international bureaux already established by general treaties if the 
parties to such treaties consent. All such international bureaux and all 
commissions for the regulation of matters of international interest here- 
after constituted shall be placed under the direction of the League. 

In all matters of international interest which are regulated by general 
conventions but which are not placed under the control of international 
bureaux or commissions, the Secretariat of the League shall, subject to 
the consent of the Council and if desired by the parties, collect and 
distribute all relevant information and shall render any other assistance 
which may be necessary or desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses of the Secretariat the 
expenses of any bureau or commission wffiich is placed under the direc- 
tion of the League. 

Article 25. The Members of the League agree to encourage and pro- 
mote the establishment and co-operation of duly authorized voluntary 
national Red Cross organizations having as purposes the improvement of 
health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering through- 
out the world. 

The following sections are concerned with the international 
organizations which were developed, in pursuance of these three 
Articles, on the initiative or under the auspices of the League. The 
greater jmrt of their work was of a technical character, but this did 
not mean that it was necessarily less important, or less beneficial, than 
the political proceedings of the League. Just in so far as this w^ork 
could be kept on technical ground, it proved possible for the repre- 
sentatives of many different states to carry it on in common without 
passion and often without controversy, even when some of these 
states were estranged from one another on the political plane of 

G 
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intercourse. Thus, at the first general conference of the new Inter- 
national Labour Organization, held in Washington in October- 
November 1919, Germany and Austria were admitted to membership 
by 71 votes to 1 ; ^ and in May 1922, during the Genoa Conference, 
the temporary Epidemic Commission of the League succeeded in 
entering into official relations with the public health authorities of 
Soviet Russia, 2 although at that time the Soviet Government was 
displaying violent political hostility tow^ards the League of Nations 
itself and tow^ards most of the states members. In November 1925, 
though the U.S.S.R. was still, as a general rule, holding aloof from 
any form of international co-operation, the Soviet Government was 
represented at a conference held under the auspices of the League’s 
organization for communications and transit, and even signed the 
convention drawn up by the conference, dealing w^ith the tonnage 
measurement of vessels in inland navigation.^ 

So long as they w ere not draw n on to political ground, the technical 
organizations of the League w^ere able to accomplish these triumphs 
of co-operation without forfeiting their efficiency for practical w’ork. 
On the other hand, wdien their W'ork unavoidably became involved 
in politics, as hap}>ened in the case of the Opium Commission of the 
League,^ the atmosphere sometimes changed and then agreement 
became very much more difficult. When, and only when, these rare 
I)olitical complications occurred, the activities of the technical 
organizations received publicity in the Press and thus momentai‘ily 
attracted public attention. From this it will be evident that the 
importance of their work cannot be judged by the standard of 
notoriety. On the contrary, they realized the ideal which Pericles 
set before the women of Athens, in accomplishing most at times wfficn 
least w^as said or thought about them by the world outside. * Their 
highest ambition ’ was ‘ to be as little heard of as possible, for good 
or evil 


(i) The Work of the International Labour Office, 

The genesis and history of the International Labour Organization 
down to and including the Fourth Session of the International 
Labour Conference which was held at Geneva on the 18th October- 
3rd November, 1922, have been recorded in the History of the Peace 
Conference,^ while the work done by the Organization between that 

* E. P. C.y vol. vi, p. 465. 2 Seep. 139, below. 

* Sec p. 108, below. ^ See Section (vi) below. 

® Vol. VI, Ch. vi. Part 2. For a short general account of the Organization, 
its origin and achievements, see Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, The Uistory of the 
International Labour Office (London, 1926, Williams and Norgate). 
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date and the close of 1924 in the special field of emigration and 
immigration has been dealt with in the Survey for 1924 under that 
heading. The inquiry into unemployment which was initiated by 
the Third International Labour Conference in 1921 is dealt with 
below in connexion with the work of the Economic and Financial 
Organization of the League of Nations.^ It remains to consider 
those activities of the Organization during the years 1923, 1924, and 
1925 which were directed towards the social wehare of the working 
classes. 

Since the industrialization of Western society and the world-wide 
extension of international trade in staple articles of consumption, 
the conditions of labour in any country participating to any con- 
siderable extent in this economic system had become a matter of 
international concern, since, by affecting world prices, they would 
indirectly but infallibly affect the conditions of labour in other 
countries. In fact, the standard of living of industrial workers w^as 
tending more and more to approximate to a single world level ; and, 
with the entrance of Japanese, Chinese, and Indian labour into the 
industrial arena, this tendency might have serious consequences 
for the popidations of Western countries which had been industrial- 
ized at an earlier date and had started with a higher initial standard 
of living. Thus conditions of labour and standards of living had 
become inteniational questions, and it w^as of the utmost importance 
that endeavours should be made to maintain the minimum standard 
at as high a level as possible. Broadly, this was the task which the 
International Labour Organization had been created to carry out 
under the Peace Treaties ; but great diplomatic energy and ability 
were needed if that task was to be executed with success, since the 
social legislation through which alone this international purpose 
could be put into effect lay wdthin the exclusive domestic jurisdiction 
of the various sovereign states concerned. The Labour Chapter of 
the Peace Treaties had laid down that the conclusions of the General 
Labour Conference should be cast in the form of draft conventions 
and recommendations, and that if these were adopted by the 
conference (for which a two-thirds majority was required), they should 
be submitted to the ‘ competent authority ’ in each country for 
acceptance or rejection within eighteen months. Such acceptance of 
a draft convention was to involve ratification, to be followed by the 
passage of the necessary domestic legislation. Acceptance of a 
recommendation was to involve States Members in no international 
engagement except an obligation to inform the Secretary-General of 

^ See pp. 100-2, below. 
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the League of Nations of such action as they might see fit to take in 
the matter. At the Fourth Session of the General Conference 
(18th October-3rd November, 1922) a resolution was adopted 
recommending that, when a draft convention had been adopted in 
any given session, the final vote should not be taken until the following 
session — the proposal having been communicated in the meantime 
to States Members by the International Labour Office.^ 

A study of the Official BuUetin of the International Labour Office 
at Geneva, from the terminal date of the First Session of the General 
Conference onwards, reveals how large a part of the work of the 
Office consisted in tactfully but insistently pressing a large number 
of Governments to take that action upon draft conventions and 
recommendations which they had pledged themselves to take in 
adhering to tlie Labour Organization ; and this work seemed 
destined to increase perpetually in volume by the provision in Article 
389 of the Versailles Treaty that meetings of the International 
Labour Conference should be held at least once in every year.- The 
Fifth Session — in which 42 States Members were represented by 74 
Governmental, 24 Employers’ and 24 Workers’ Delegates, under the 
Presidency of M. Adatci (Japan) — was held at Geneva on the 22nd- 
29th October, 1923,^ and on this occasion the conference adopted 
a draft recommendation ^ on general principles for the organization 
of factory inspection, besides a number of resolutions concerning 
technical questions such as safety work, automatic couplings, and 
the institution of a special inspection service for the mercantile 
marine, and one resolution of an interpretative character concerning 
the provisions of the Versailles Treaty in regard to the conditions of 
labour in the Saar Basin. During the Sixth Session, which was held 
at Geneva on the 16th June~5th July, 1924, the Conference adopted 
a recommendation on the development of facilities for the utilization 
of workers’ leisure, and provisionally adopted (in accordance with 
the new procedure which had been introduced during the Fourth 
Session) three draft conventions on equality of treatment for national 
and foreign workers in regard to workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents, weekly suspension of work for twent 5 ^-four hours in glass- 

1 See the Offleial Bulletin of the International Labour Office, vol. vi, p. 537. 

2 See M. Albert Thomas’s supplementary letter of the 28th April, 1923, 
regarding the convocation of the Fifth Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 

® See the Official Bulletin of the International Labour Office, vol. viii. 
Nog. 18-19 (7th November, 1923). 

^ Text in the Official Bulletin, supplement to vol. viii, Nos. 22-3 (5th Decem- 
ber, 1923). 
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manufacturing processes where tank-fumaces were used, and night 
work in bakeries.^ 

These three draft conventions were accordingly on the agenda for 
the Seventh Season of the Conference, 'which was held in Geneva on 
the 1 0th May-1 0th June, 1025. The convention regarding equality 
of treatment for national and foreign workers and a recommendation 
on the same subject were adopted, and so was the convention on 
night work in bakeries, but only after prolonged discussion by a 
special committee and the introduction of certain amendments. 
The convention regarding weekly suspension of work in glass-works 
had given rise to strong differences of opinion in the x>revious year, 
and it Avas finally rejected, by a considerable majority, on its second 
reading. A vote was then taken to decide whether a new" convention 
dealing with workmen’s compensation for accidents should be 
approved finally during this session or referred to the next session, 
and the conference decided that the final decision should be taken 
immediately. The convention was thereupon adopted, together 
w^ith tAvo recommendations. A convention and recommendation 
relating to Avorkmen’s compensation in occupational diseases were 
also finally adopted. Thus the ScA^enth Session of the Conference in 
practice abandoned the two readings procedure, but, in view of 
obAdons differences of opinion on the subject, the w^hole question of 
consideration of conventions in tAvo stages was referred back by the 
Conference to the GoA^erning Body.- 

At the opening of the 1924 Session a political incident ^ w"as created 
l)y the deliberate omission, on the i)art of the Group of Workers’ 
Delegates, to nominate the jmncipal Italian Workers’ Delegate, 
Signor Rossoni, to a seat on any of the Conference Committees. 
Since this omission practically excluded the Italian Workers’ Delega- 
tion from active particii)ation in the proceedings of the Conference, 
the Italian GoA^emment lodged a protest, which the Conference 
referred to a special committee. The fact was that Signor Rossoni 
had been appointed Italian Workers’ Delegate in Aurtue of his being 
President of the Confederation of Fascist Corporations, and that, on 
the occasion of the preceding session of the International Labour 
Conference in 1923, the Italian Confederation of Labour had repre- 
sented to the Verification of Powders Committee of the Conference 
that Signor Rossoni was not qualified to act as a Workers’ Delegate, 
since the Italian organization over which he presided w^as not con- 

^ See Official Bulletin, vol. ix. No. 4 (20th September, 1924). 

* See an article on the Seventh Session of the Conference in the International 
Labour jReview for August 1926. 

® See the Corriere della Sera, 19th June, 1924. 
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fined to workers’ associations but included associations of employers. 
On that occasion the validity of Signor Rossoni’s mandate had been 
recognized by the Conference after a hot debate ; but, in the interval 
between the Fifth and Sixth Sessions, the murder of Signor Matteotti 
had strongly affected public oi3inion, especially among the workers, not 
only in Italy but in other countries, and the attitude of the Workers’ 
Group towards Signor Rossoni at the Sixth Session w as an expression 
of this feeling. Hence the special committee appointed by the Con- 
ferencefailedtoinducetheW<)rkers’Grouptochangetheirdeeision,and 
the original nominations to committees (among which Signor Rossoni 's 
name was not to be found) remained as they were. 

The question was again debated at the Seventh Session of the 
Conference. The validity of Signor Rossoni’s mandate was recog- 
nized by a two-thirds majority of tlie Conference, but the ^Vorkers’ 
Group still persisted in their refusal to nominate him on any 
committee. Certain proposals for amending the standing orders of 
the Conference were, however, referred by this Session to the 
Governing Body for study and report, and on the 29th Januar}^ 
1926, the Governing Body reached a decision wdiich might be 
expected to go some wsiv towards solving this recurring difficulty 
w'hen it approved the insertion in the standing orders of a provision 
that any delegate to the Conference should be entitled to be ] present 
at the meetings of committees and have the full rights of members, 
except the right to vote.^ 

In the meantime the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which bore much the same const itTitional relation to the 
General Labour Conference as the Council of the League of Nations 
bore to the Assembly, had held tw^enty-five sessions by the close of 
the year 1925. The Twenty-First Session, which took place at 
Geneva on the 29th-31st January, 1924, had been marked by a 
debate of great political importance. It will be remembered that 
the draft Eight Hours’ Convention, which had been adopted by the 
International Labour Conference during its first Session at Washing- 
ton in 1919, had not yet been ratified by the majority of the leading 
industrial countries (including not only the United States but Great 
Britain and Germany), and that a number of smaller industrial 
countries, such as Belgium, had refrained from ratifying so long as 
the intentions of the leading countries remained in doubt.^ Mean- 
while, before the draft Eight Hours’ Convention had been adopted 
' See Official Bulletin, vol. xi. No. 2. 

2 See II. F. O., vol. vi, pp. 467-70, for an account of the progress of ratifica- 
tion up to March 1922, and of the cbstacles to ratification in the case of Great 
Britain. 
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by the International Conference at Washington, its provisions had 
been anticipated by national legislation in both Germany and 
France ; but the German Eight Hours’ Ordinance of the 23rd 
November, 1918, after continuing in more or less effective operation 
for the best part of five years, had been overthrown, in the course of 
the year 1923, by the struggle in the Ruhr.^ That struggle had 
ended in the defeat, not only of Germany by France and Belgium, 
but of the German workers by the German industrialists. The 
foreign pressure which had brought the industrialists to the verge 
of ruin had threatened the very existence of the workers and their 
families, and each of the victorious parties in this ' three-cornered 
duel ’ exploited its advantage to the full. At the moment when the 
industrialists were signing the terms of cajntulation dictated by the 
Franco-Belgian ‘ M.I.C.U.M.’, they were forcing their own employees 
to sign collective agreements re-establishing a nine hours’ or even 
ten hours’ day. They represented, in fact, that they could not 
make the enormous deliveries in kind on Reparation account, the 
responsibility for which was being placed on their shoulders, without 
this extension of the hours of labour ; and on the 21st December, 
1923, the new arrangements which they had imposed upon their 
workmen by private action were sanctioned by the Government of 
the lieich in a Labour Ordinance forming part of that body of emer- 
gency legislation which was passed about that time as a consequence 
of the German Government’s surrender.- It is true that in this new 
ordinance the maintenance in principle of the eight hours’ day was 
expressly reserved, and the extension of hours declared to be a 
temporary expedient ; but the general development of the labour 
situation in Germany, of which this emergency ordinance was the 
culmination, had by this time created widespread alarm, not only 
among workers in all countries, who felt (notwithstanding the 
German Government’s reservation) that the eight hours’ principle 
was seriously threatened, but among Governments which had already 
introduced, or were desirous of introducing, the eight hours’ day and 
which felt that this retrogression in Germany might expose their 
national industries to unfair German competition. Such anxieties 
were particularly acute in industrial countries immediately adjoining 
Germany, among which Belgium had passed legislation applying the 
provisions of the Eight Hours’ Convention, while Czechoslovakia had 
ratified the convention and Poland had been preparing legislation 
to that end.3 

^ See Survey for 1924, Part II A, Section (ii) ® Op. cit., loc, cit 

® Sec H, P. C., loc, cit 
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Accordingly, at the Twenty-First Session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, M. Oudegeest (Workers’ Delegate 
for the Netherlands) submitted the following proposal in the name of 
the Workers’ Group : 

The Governing Body instructs the Director : 

(1) to continue his efforts to obtain in all countries the ratifi(\ation 
of the Washington Convention concerning the eight-hour day and forty- 
eight- hour week ; 

(2) in particular, to recall to the attention of the Governments of all 
countries the Washington Convention and the reasons for which it was 
adopted : 

(3) to draw attention to the reasons for which the Washington Con- 
vention was adopted by means of suitable publications and communica- 
tions to the Press, and to attempt to secure its ratification by informing 
public oi)inion of the experience already gained in the application of the 
eight-hour day and the forty-eight-hour week. 

The debate which followed ^ is of considerable historical interest 
as an illustration of the complexity of contemporary society, in which 
political events 'were followed by the most unexpected economic 
repercussions, while conflicting allegiances towards country and class 
vexed the souls of statesmen and divided their counsels. On the one 
side M, Oudogeest’s proposal was supported unreservedly by M. Stern 
(Governmental Delegate for Czechoslovakia) and in principle by 
Miss Margaret Bondfield (Governmental Delegate for Great Britain) 
and Signor de Michclis (Governmental Delegate for Italy). It was also 
supported by M. Jouhaux and Herr Leipart, the Workers' Delegates 
for France and Germany respectively, though both displayed a certain 
timidity. On the other side M, Pinot (Employers’ Delegate for 
France), who led the opposition, received the support of Herr Vogel 
(Employers’ Delegate for Germany), Dr. Feig (Governmental Dele- 
gate for Germany) and Mr. Forbes-Watsou (Emploj'Crs’ Delegate for 
Great Britain), and the Belgian Governmental Delegate also inclined 
to this side on the ground that ‘ the financial and economic situation 
of Belgium was dependent upon the payment of Reparations 
In the course of the debate, a colourless counter-proposal was put 
forward by the Employers’ Group, and various alternatives or 
amendments by Signor de Michelis, Miss Margaret Bondfield, and 
Sir Louis Kershaw (Governmental Delegate for India). Signor de 
Michelis suggested the adoption of a general motion instructing the 
Director ‘ to continue his efforts to obtain in all countries the ratifica- 
tion of the various Conventions adopted by the International Labour 

1 Verbatim report in the Official Bulletin of the International Labour Omce. 
vol. ix, Xo. 1 (3l8t March, 1024). 
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Organization without specifying any particular one ; and eventually 
his draft motion was accepted, with one slight alteration, by M. 
Oudegeest in the name of the Workers’ Group, on condition that 
the verbatim record of the debate should be published for the infor- 
mation of the workers. After vigorous resistance on the part of 
Mr. Forbes-Watson, this condition eventually gained acceptance, 
and Signor de Michelis’s resolution was then adopted unanimously 
(Mr. Forbes-Watson abstaining from voting). 

At the Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference in 
the following summer, this controversy was reopened by the Workers’ 
Group in a motion^ in which, after paying homage to the Dawes 
Report, they submitted that ‘ the prolongation of the hours of labour 
in one country would constitute a serious menace, in the existing 
state of international competition, to the conditions of labour in 
other countries ’, and requested the Governing Body ‘ to see by 
what means and methods the attention of the Reparation Commission 
might be drawn to the international social conditions [involved in] 
the execution of the programme which the Commission had adopted 

In the ensuing debate, Herr Leymann, the Governmental Delegate 
for Germany, after reviewing the social and economic effect of the 
struggle in the Ruhr and explaining how this had forced the German 
Government’s hand, held out the hope that the emergency Labour 
Law of December 1923 might be expected to be modified ‘ imder more 
favourable and less incalculable economic conditions He declared, 
however, that the German Government must reserve complete liberty 
of action in the matter and that the idea of ^ introducing a kind of 
international control over our hours of labour ’ 'was not open to dis- 
cussion.- On the 27th June the Director, M. Albert Thomas, replied^ 
to Herr Leymann by pointing out that the attitude of all the great 
countries towards the ratification of the Washington Eight Hours’ 
Convention was excellent with the single exception of Germany, but 
at the same time he conceded that Germany was acting wdthin her 
rights. At the conclusion of the debate, the motion of the Workers’ 
Group w as not put to the vote, but w^as referred to the Governing 
Body of the Labour Office. 

In the following September, a meeting w^as held in Berne between 
the Ministers of Labour of Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Germany, and as a result of their deliberations, Herr Brauns, the 
Reich Minister of Labour, ‘ offered to try to find a way of ratifying 

^ Text in Le Temps, 24th June, 1924. 

® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 26th June, 1924. 

® Le Temps, 28th June, 1924. 
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the Washington Convention At the Seventh Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Herr Feig, though he could not promise 
immediate ratification of the Convention, and though he thought it 
necessary to emphasize the industrial difficulties with which Germany 
was still struggling, was able to announce that definitive labour legisla- 
tion, conforming as far as was possible to the principles enunciated at 
Washington, was actually being drafted. In the course of the debate 
on hours at this Session of the Conference, it was announced that a 
Bill authorizing the ratification of the Washington Convention was 
before Parliament in France and a similar Bill was under consideration 
in Denmark, tliat Belgium could ratify at any moment on the ])asis of 
existing legislation and was willing to do so as soon as her industrial 
competitors were prepared to take the same course, and that the 
British Government, Avhile holding out no hope of early ratification, 
was ready to consult with other Governments to prevent any retro- 
grade mov^enient in the matter of hours. References were also made 
to the possibilit}^ of international consultation to secure a commoii 
interpretation of certain articles of the Convention, with a view to 
simultaneous ratification by a number of industrial states.- 

The French Bill, which authorized ratification on conditim that 
the Convention did not come into force until Germany Inul ratified it, 
was adopted by the Chamber on the 8th July, 1925, but had not yet 
come before the Senate at the end of the year.’^ A Bill ])roviding 
for ratification was submitted by the Belgian Government to Par- 
liament in the autumn of 1925 and had been approved by all the 
six committees of the Chamber, meeting separatcl\', by the* end of 
December.^ By that time the Convention had been ratified un- 
conditionally by only five countries — Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, India ^ and Rumania. Italy had ratified the Convention 

^ Statement by M. Albert Thomas, recorded in The Manchester Guardian^ 
6th February, 1925. 

Prox)OHalK of this nature had already been made duriii^c the previous session 
of the Conference. They finally bore fruit in March 1926, when the Labour 
Ministers of Belfjfiuni, France, (xermany, Italy, and Great Britain met in London 
and reached agreement on the interpretation of certain clauses of tlie Washing- 
ton Convention — an agreement which enabled the Eighth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour ("oiiference to put it on record that, in view of previous 
declarations by the Governments concerned, ‘ as far as they are concerned, no 
objections against ratification now stand.’ 

® See an article by M. Albert Thomas in The Interncitional Labour lleview 
for August 1926. 

^ The Times, 13th October and 28th Dex;ember, 1925, 

® India was placed in a s(»mewhat difficult position owing to the fact that 
Japan, the other great industrial country of the Far East, had not ratified the 
Convention. For an exchange of views between Indian and Japanese delegates 
to the Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference on this question. 
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by a decree of the 29th March, 1923, which made its application 
conditional on ratification by Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, and Switzerland. Thus, by the close of the year 1925 
comparatively little progress had been made in securing the applica- 
tion of this convention — described by the Polish Minister of Labour 
at the Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference as 
‘ in some sort the touchstone of the success of the Organization ’ ; 
but the prospects for the future were brighter than they had been for 
some time. 

In the meantime the Inteinationar Labour Office, in addition to 
exerting its influence on Governments to bring into force the 
conventions and recommendations adopted by the successive 
sessions of the International Labour Conference, had been developing 
its own organization on the technical side. A joint Maritime 
Commission, consisting of representatives of shipowners, of seamen, 
and of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, had 
been set up by the Govt^rning Body on the 7th October, 1920,^ in 
accordance with proposals adopted at the Second Session of the 
Conference held at Genoa in the previous June and July, and this 
Commission had held five sessions b}^ April 1925. An Agricultural 
Advisory Committc‘C held its first session on the 22nd-24th August, 
1923,“ and an Advisory Committee on Industrial Hygiene met for 
the first time on the 13th~15th September of the same year.^ A 
sj)ecial sub-committee to deal with industrial safety was subse- 
quently constituted and met from the llth-13th May, 1925. 

On the 11th October, 1924, the Governing Body approved of the 
nomination of a small permanent committee,'* assisted by experts, 
to carry on the study of emigration questions begun by the Inter- 
national Emigration Commission wiiich had met in August 1921, on 
the recommendation of the First Session of the International Labour 
Conference. As from the 1st January, 1925, the International 
Labour Organization became responsible for the technical work in 
connexion with the employment, emigration, and repatriation of 
Russian and Armenian refugees which had hitherto been performed 
by the League of Nations organization under Dr. Nansen as High 
Commissioner for Refugees. Dr. Nansen, however, continued to 
deal w ith questions of a political or legal character. At the request 

when the Indian employers’ delegate urged that the Japanese Gov^ernment 
should hasten ratification to avoid measures of reprisal by Indian manu- 
facturers against Jai>ancse competition, see Le Temps ^ 29th May, 1925. 

^ Official Bulletin^ vol. ii. No. 6-7, p. 10. 

2 Op. city vol. viii. Nos. 10-11. 

^ Op. city vol. ix, No. 5, p. 202. 


^ Op. city vol. viii. Nos. 15-16. 
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of the Fifth Assembly of the League, the International Labour 
Organization, in collaboration with Dr. Nansen, also undertook in 
1925 an inquiry in coimexion with the scheme for settling Armenian 
refugees in the Caucasus.^ 

(ii) The Work of the Economic and Financial Organization 
of the League of Nations.^ 

The Covenant of the League of Nations imposed on the League 
only one direct obligation in connexion with economic inatters, that 
of making ‘ provision to secure and maintain equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all Members of the League ’ ( Art. 23 (e) ) ; but the 
League’s interest in economic and financial problems was not limited 
to this one duty. Its functions of providing means for the settlement 
of disputes without recourse to war, and of establishing machinery 
for international co-operation, implied further comstructive activities 
in this sphere. Moreover, Article 1 6 of the Covenant laid it dowm that 
in certain cases the League should use an * economic weapon that 
is, that States Members should boycott any state which disregarded 
certain of its obligations under the Covenant.-'^ 

The economic and financial burdens under which the world was 
suffering in 1920 need not be recapitulated here, but it was clear from 
the outset that the problems w’hich would confront the League in 
this sphere would be among the most urgent and delicate that it 
w ould have to handle. Moreover, this part of the League's task w as 
undertaken in peculiarly unpropitious circumstances. The questions 
of Reparation and Inter- Allied Debts— the most serious of the 
economic and financial problems arising out of the War — were 
outside the scope of the League’s Economic and Financial Organiza- 
tion, but at the same time its possibilities of action were necessarily 
limited as long as the disputes which raged round these questions 
remained unsettled. Nevertheless, in spite of its handicaps, the 
Economic and Financial Organization achieved a number of notable 

^ Op. cit, vol. xi, No. 1. The Armenian Refugee Settlement Scheme Avill be 
dealt with in a later volume of the Survey. 

^ See the pamphlet issued by the Information Section of the Secretariat : 
The Worh of the Financial and Economic Orgayiicaiion. 

^ A special Blockade Committee was set up by the Council on the 22nd 
February, 1921, in accordance with a resolution of the First Assembly, to 
consider the application of Article 1 6 of the Covenant. This Committee, which 
met from the 22nd-28th August, 1921, submitted a report to the Second 
Assembly, recommending certain amendments to Article 10. The Assembly 
approved the report and adopted resolutions to constitute temporary ruhis 
for guidance should the necessity arise of applying these provisions of the 
Covenant before the amendments recommended coifid come into force. 
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successes during the first six years of its existence, not only in 
handling problems with a political bearing such as arose in connexion 
with the financial reconstruction of certain countries or the settle- 
ment of refugees, but also in finding solutions for various economic 
and financial questions of a more general character ; and even in 
cases where its labours might seem to have been expended to little 
practical purpose, the value of the investigations carried out was 
often quite disproportionate to the immediate effects produced, 
owing to the light which they threw on problems regarding which 
the information hitherto available had been scanty and only too often 
untrustworthy . ^ 

The first step taken by the Council was to summon an International 
Financial Conference to provide a general exchange of information 
on the economic and financial situation of the world and if possible 
to suggest remedies. The work of the Conference, which met at 
Brussels from the 24th September-Sth October, 1920, and its recom- 
mendations regarding what was known as the ter Meulen Scheme for 
international credits, have been described in a previous volume.^ 
An account of the work done by the Financial and Economic 
Organization in answer to special appeals from Governments — in 
connexion with the financial reconstruction of Austria'^ and of 
Hungary,** the settlement of Greek^ and Armenian refugees or the 
financial situation of Albania® — will also be found under the appro- 
priate heads ; and the present section deals only with the more 
important economic problems of a general nature which were brought 
to the notice of the League by the Brussels or Genoa Conferences or 
which came before it for consideration in some other way. 

The Brussels Conference suggested that the League of Nations 
should establish an organization to ensure the extension of inter- 
national cooperation to financial and economic problems ; and on 
the 27th October, 1920, the Council decided to set up a Provisional 
Economic and Financial Commission,’^ composed of two committees, 

^ From the outset, the Economic and Financial Organization adopted the 
practice of publishing as much as possible of the results of its investigations, 
and this developed into not the least important part of its work. The docu- 
ments and verbjitim records of the Brussels Conference wore published at once, 
and two years later a review was brought out of the recommendations of the 
Conference and their application. Other publications included a Monthly 
Biilletin of Statistics and a number of special memoranda and reports on 
Public Finance, Currency, Double Taxation, Raw Materials, the Economic 
Situation of Russia, &c. ® Survey for 1920-3, pp. 42-7. 

® Op. city pp. 311-27, * Survey for 1924, i)p. 423-37. 

* The present volume. Part II E, Section (iii), 

• Survey for 1920-3, pp. 347-8. 

’ Unlike the Health Organization (see Section (vii) below) the Economic 
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one to deal with economic and the other with financial questions, 
which should share the same President^ (M. Gustave Ador), but 
should as a rule meet separately, though they might be convened in 
plenarj^ session should occasion arise. Each committee consisted 
of ten or twelve members — ‘ high officials from Treasuries or 
Ministries of Commerce, directors of great private banks, eminent 
economists or statisticians — who were chosen for their expert 
qualifications and not as representing their respective Governments. 
Subject to the Council’s general approval the committees were free 
to conduct their inquiries as they thought best, and they frequently 
appointed sub-committees or special committees to deal with 
specific questions. The secretarial work for the two committees 
was carried out by an Economic and Financial Section of the League 
Secretariat, which included an Economic Intelligence Branch whose 
sj)ecial function was the preparation and bringing up to datt3 of the 
Organization’s technical publications. 

The first session of the Economic and Financial Commission was 
held in Geneva from the 25th November-lOth Deceml)^n*, 1920, 
concurrently with the first meeting of the Assembly and the eleventh 
meeting of the Council; and by the end of 1925 the Financial 
Committee had held tw^enty, and the Economic Committee seventeon 
plenary sessions. 

Apart from its special w^ork in connexion with sucli matters as the 
reconstruction of Austria and Hungary, the main activities of the 
Financial Committee during the five years under review^ lay in 
attempting to secure the application of the resolutions of the Brusvsels 
Conference and in following up lines of inquiry suggested by that 
Conference or by the Genoa Conference — such, for instance, as the 
question of international credits, the claims of holders of bonds the 
interest of which was in arrears, or the reciprocal treatment of 
branches of foreign banks, all of which came under review by the 
Committee during its first year of existence. By means of question- 
naires circulated to Governments by the Secretariat, the Committee 
collected information regarding public finances and currency and 
published a series of memoranda on these questions. It also con- 
ducted an important inquiry into the questions of double taxation 
and fiscal evasion. 

and Financial Organization was not subsequently placed on a permanent basis, 
but was purposely kept as elastic and adaptable as possible in order to meet 
the many different calls made upon it. 

^ Each committee had its own chairman, elected in rotation from among 
its members. 

* The Worh of the Financial and Economic Organization, p. 8. 
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The Brussels Conference had drawn attention to the desirability 
of an international understanding for the avoidance of double 
taxation, which was an obstacle to the placing of investments abroad; 
and during its sixth session, from the 23rd February-lst March, 1922, 
the Financial Committee drew up the terms of reference of a 
committee of experts to consider this question in its theoretical and 
scientific aspects. The experts — ^Professors Bruins, Seligman and 
Finaudi and Sir Josiah Stamp — had completed their report, which 
discussed four different solutions of the problem, by the end of 
March 1923. In the meantime, on the 16th September, 1922, the 
Council had approved the action of the Financial Committee in 
asking the Governments of France, Belgium, Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, Holland and Italy to appoint representatives of their financial 
administrations to carry the investigation a stage further and 
consider the problem of double taxation from the administrative 
})oint of view and in relation to the question of tax evasion. This 
committee of Government ex])erts met for the first time from the 
4th-9th June, 1923, w^hen it had before it the preliminary report 
drawn uj) by Professor Bruins and liis colleagues. It held a second 
session in October 1923 and two more during 1924 and its final 
r(q)ort was presented to the Financial Committee in February 
1925. The solutions proposed by this committee differed in the case 
of so-called impersonal or schedular taxes and of personal or general 
income tax : in the first case the principle adopted was that the 
state in w hich the source of income was situated was entitled to 
impose the tax ; in the second case the state of domicile of the tax- 
payer, generally speaking, w as alone entitled to impose the tax. There 
were, however, several exceptions to this rule, and the definition of 
them occupied a large i)art of the report. The Financial Committee 
at its eighteenth session on the 4th-18th June, 1925, decided to 
recommend to the Council the calling of a conference of experts, to 
include delegates of countries not represented on the existing 
committee of Government experts, to draw' up a draft international 
convention which would provide a remedy for double taxation and 
fiscal evasion. The Council approved this recommendation on the 
1 1th June, and it was anticipated that the conference would assemble 
during 1926. 

The Economic Committee, during its first year of action, gave 
special attention to the question of raw materials, and questionnaires 
were sent to the various Governments in order to ascertain the extent 
of requirements for raw materials, the causes of the difficulties 
which occurred in their distribution and the consequences of mono- 
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polies. From the replies which had been received by September 

1921, when the Economic Committee reported to the Second 
Assembly, it appeared that the need for raw materials was less acute 
than it had been a year before, but the Committee considered that 
there was still urgent need for improvement in transport conditions 
throughout the world in order to facilitate the distribution of raw 
materials.^ 

The principal activities of the Economic Committee, however, 
were carried out in fulfilment of the League’s obligation under the 
Covenant to secure equitable treatment for the commerce of States 
Members. In September 1921 the Council asked the Committee to 
submit a report on the meaning of the provisions of Article 23 (e) 
of the Covenant. During its fourth'session, f rom the 23rd~25th Marcli, 

1922, the Committee came to the conclusion that while any attempt 
to draw up a convention dealing with the whole subject would be 
premature, certain s})ecial points might be separately considered, 
and a Sub-Committee on the Equitable Treatment of (’ommerce was 
set up to deal w ith these special points.- The aspects of the problem 
w^hich were thus isolated for sei)arate treatment fell under the heads 
of Unfair Competition, the Treatment of Foreign Nationals and 
Enterprises, Customs Formalities, Customs Tariffs, Import and 
Export Restrictions and False Customs Declarations. 

The question of unfair competition had been dealt with in the 
convention on industrial property signed in Paris in 1883 and revised 
at Brussels in 1900 and again at Washington in 1911. At its fourth 
session in March 1922, the Economic Committee discussed proposals 
for amending this convention and drew up recommendations re- 
garding draft clauses to be inserted in the convention for submission 
to the Union for the Protection of Industrial Property at its next 
conference. These recommendations, by a Council decision of the 
13th May, 1922, were communicated to Governments for their 
observations. By the end of 1923 the original proposals had been 
revised in accordance with comments from tw enty-five Governments 
and from the Permanent Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 
Property at Berne ; and from the 5th-9th May, 1924, a conference 
of experts met at Geneva and drew up a statement of principles 
for submission, through the Economic Committee, to the forth- 

^ In the following December the Council decided to publish a report drawn 
up by Professor Gini in connexion with this inquiry. 

® The Sub-Committee at an early stage of its jiroceedings had to consider the 
report of the Economic Commission of the Genoa Conference, all the questions 
dealt with in which fell under the head of equitable treatment of commerce. 
For the Genoa Conference, se^e the Survey for 1920S, pp. 25-33. 
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coming conference of the Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property. The experts’ conclusions were approved, as the basis 
for a definite programme, by the Economic Committee during its 
twelfth session, from the 8th-12th May, 1924 ; and when the 
conference for the revision of the industrial property convention 
finally met at The Hague from the 8th October-6th November, 
1925, two members of the Economic Committee were present in an 
advisory capacity and the amendments which the Committee had 
proposed for insertion in the text were accepted by the conference 
with a few slight changes. 

A study of the fiscal treatment of foreign nationals and enterprises 
in various states had been completed by May 1923, when the 
Economic Committee held its ninth session. The Committee found 
itself unable to present its conclusions in a form whicjh could serve 
as the basis for an international convention, but it submitted a 
series of recommendations to the Council, which on the 23rd July, 
1923, decided to invite States Members to put into practice the 
principles worked out by the Committee. In the following September, 
the Fourth Assembly, on the suggestion of the Japanese delegation, 
asked the Committee to give further consideration to this question, 
from the point of view of the general economic position of foreigners. 
After investigation by a sub-committee, the Economic Committee, 
during its fifteenth session from the 25th-30th May, 1925, was able 
t/O draw up further recommendations relating to the admission of 
foreigners into professions, trades or other occupations ; and these 
recommendations were again forwarded to States Members by a 
Council decision of the 10th June, 1925. 

The Economic Committee’s inquiry into questions regarding 
cuvstoms fonnalities was so far advanced by September 1922 that it 
was able to recommend the convocation of an international confer- 
ence to draw up a convention. The Council, in February 1923, 
decided to summon the conference for the following October ; the 
preparatory work was carried out by the Economic Committee with 
the assistance of experts in the customs administration of various 
countries ; and the conference took place in Geneva from the 1 5th 
October-2nd November, 1 923. Germany, Egypt, and the French Pro- 
tectorates of Tunis and Morocco were represented, as well as thirty- 
two States Members, and the United States sent an observer. The 
convention * drawn up by the conference, which was opened for signa- 
ture untilthe 3 1st October, 1924, and was signed by twenty-one states* 

^ Text in League of 2(ations Official Journal, December 1923. 

* Including Tunis and Morocco. 

H 
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on the 3rd November, 1923,^ is too long to analyse here. It dealt 
with such questions as the elimination of unnecessary customs 
formalities and the simplification of others ; the equitable treatment 
of the commerce of all contracting states ; the reduction of export 
and import prohibitions ; the publication of customs tariffs and 
regulations : and technical facilities for international commerce. 
By Article 22, disputes regarding the application or interpretation 
of the coinention might be referred, befoi-e resort to arbitral or 
judicial jnocedurc. to some technical body of the League ; and the 
Council on the Jlth March, 1924, agreed to the proposal of the 
Economic Committee that it should itself act as that body. 

The j)nb]ication of customs tariffs, which was provided for in this 
convention, had t)een recommended by the Economic Commission 
of the G(‘noa Conference ; and at its fifth session from the Sth-llth 
June, 1922, the Economic Committee had decided that the best 
means of (‘arrying out this recommendation lay in co-oj)eration with 
the International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs 
which had been founded in Brussels in 1 890. On the 1 Gth September, 
1922, the Council approved the communication to States Members 
of a resolution drawm up by the Economic Committee recommending 
that ‘ all states should endeavour to assure that their customs 
tariffs should remain applicable over substantial periods of time 

'^riie question of the suppression of import and exjKU't j^rohibiiions, 
which was also dealt with in the convention on customs formalities, 
was again referred to the Economic Committee by the Council on the 
29th September, 1924, in accordance with a resolution of the Fifth 
Assembly, with a view to the conclusion of a special international 
agreement. By the following January, in reply to a requ(‘st from 
the Secretariat, twenty-one Governments had submitted observa- 
tions on the question, and these had been examined by the Sub- 
committee on Equitable Treatment. At its fifteenth session from 
the 25th-30th May, 1925, the Economic Committee, wliich w^as 
assisted b}" experts from certain Central European states, decided 
that there was a sufficient consensus of opinion in favour of abolishing 
import and export prohibitions, or at least reducing them to a mini- 
mum, to warrant preparatory steps being taken with a view to 
subsequent international action, and as a first step it drew up a pro- 
visional list of prohibitions recognized as legitimate by international 
law, which would not come within the scope of its investigation. 

At this same session, the Economic Committee appointed a special 

^ By the end of 1925 the convention had been signed by thirty-seven 
countries and ratified hy fourteen. 
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committee to examine a draft international agreement, prepared by 
its Brazilian member, for the suppression of false customs declarations, 
and instructed the special committee to collaborate with the Legal 
Section of the Secretariat in the examination of the proposals 
contained in the draft that an importing country might require an 
exporting country to take proceedings against a trader making a 
false declaration to the authorities of the importing country. 

In addition to dealing with questions which arose out of the 
League’s obligations regarding equita})le treatment of commerce, the 
Economic Committee undertook investigations into certain other 
economic problems of a general nature. At its fourth session, from 
the 24th“-2r)th March, 1922, it had under consideration the question 
of the validity from an international point of view of arbitration 
clauses in commercial contracts between citizens of different states. 
x\ttention had recently been called to this matter by certain judicial 
decisions, and its irnportaru^e had been pointed out by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. At the next session of the Economic 
Committee, from the Sth-ltth June, 1022, a sub-committee of six 
legal and commercial t‘xperts w as ai^pointed ; and as a result of the 
sub-committee's investigations the Council, on the 16th September, 
1922, decided as a preliminary step to invite States Members to 
encourage the conclusion of bilatc^ral agreements for introduction of 
arbitration clauses in commercial contracts. By the following 
rlanuarv a draft international convention had been w orked out ; the 
draft was, on the JOtli January, 1922, referred by the Council to a 
small committee of jurists for further consideration : and the amended 
text was approved b}' the Economic Committee during its ninth 
session, from the 14th~17th May, 1923. the terms of the con- 
vention the contracting parties recognized the validity of agree- 
ments for submission to arbitration of disputes arising in connexion 
with a commercial contract — the arbitral procedure to be governed 
by the provisions of the contract and by the law' of the country in 
wdiich arbitration took place. Contracting states further undertook 
to facilitate procedure taking place in their territories and to ensure 
the enforcement of arbitral aw^ards. By a Council decision of the 
17th April, 1923, the convention w^as forwarded to States Members, 
wdio in the following July were asked to authorize their delegates to 
the forthcoming Fourth Assembly to sign the protocol of the conven- 
tion. The protocol w^as opened for signature on the 24th September, 
1923.1 

^ By the en<3 of 1925 it had been signed by twenty-eight countries and 
ratified by thirteen. 
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The possibility of introducing uniformity into legislation relating 
to biUs of exchange was considered by the Economic Committee 
during its fourth session in March 1922. Unification of legislation 
on this subject had been discussed at two conferences held at The 
Hague in 1910 and 1912, and had also been considered by the 
Brussels Conference in 1920 ; and the Economic Committee had in 
view the convocation of another conference. After the legal aspects 
of the question had bc^en examined by a committee of experts, 
however, the Committee came to the conclusion that the immediate 
establishment of common principles was out of the question, owing 
to differences between the various systems of European law ; and 
in their report to the Fourth Assembly in September 1923 the 
Committee confined themselves to recommending that states should 
be urged to introduce amendments into their national legislation to 
enable standardization to be effected gradually. 

At the beginning of December 1922 a joint meeting was held in 
London of representatives of the Economic Committee, the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and the International Institute of Statistics 
to discuss practical measures to increase the comparability of methods 
employed in different countries in the compilation of economic 
statistics. The appointment of a committee of experts w as decided 
on to draw up memoranda on the different fields of statistics. This 
expert committee held a number of meetings during the first part of 
1923 and submitted resolutions, dealing with statistics of inter- 
national trade, agricultural production and fishery, and indices of 
the economic situation, to a conference of the Inteniational Institute 
of Statistics held in Brussels in October 1923. The resolutions, after 
discussion and amendment by the conference, were transmitted to 
the Economic Committee ; and on that Committee’s recommenda- 
tion the Council, on the 11th March, 1924, decided to submit them for 
consideration to the various Governments. The question of co- 
ordination of statistical methods was also taken up by the Financial 
Committee. A Preparatory Committee on Statistics appointed by 
that Committee met at Geneva in May 1924 and divided itself into 
five sub-committees to deal with different aspects of the question. 
At a subsequent meeting, held in Rome in October 1925, the 
Preparatory Committee decided to extend its inquiry to all industrial 
statistics other than the census of production, mineral and agri- 
cultural statistics ; and each member of the committee was asked 
to prepare a report on the methods employed in his own country in 
compiling industrial statistics. 

One of the most important and far-reaching inquiries undertaken 
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by the Economic and Financial Organization was that in connexion 
with economic crises and the causes of unemployment which was 
initiated by the International Labour Office and carried out in 
collaboration with that body. An inquiry into unemployment, to 
be undertaken in co-ox)eration with the League organization, had 
been recommended by the Third International Labour Conference, 
held in November 1921 ; the Third Assembly of the League of 
Nations had in September 1922 adopted a resolution approving of 
co-opcration for this purpose ; and the Fourth International Labour 
Conference in November 1922 defined the scope of the inquiry by 
instructing the International Labour Office to make, in collabora- 
tion with the Economic and Financial Organization of the League 
of Nations, ‘ a special study of the problem of the crises of unemploy- 
ment, their recurrences and the fluctuations of economic activity, 
to collate and compare, in particular, the results of the investigations 
made in various countries, and to make known the measures taken 
with a view’ to sustaining economic activity, and thus stabilizing the 
labour market The nature of the co-opcration between the two 
bodies and of the work to be undertaken by each w’as laid down in 
correspondence betw een the Directors of the International Labour 
Office and of the Economic and Financial Section of the League in 
1923.- 

Since both bodies were agreed that unemployment was mainly 
to be attributed to the economic situation of the w’^orld, the first step 
taken by the Economic Committee was the appointment of a sub- 
committee to examine the causes of the economic crisis. A memor- 
andum on the w ork of the Economic and Financial Organization so 
far as it contributed to the restoration of normal conditions was 
supplied to the International Labour Office to be attached as an 
annex to the report on the inquiry submitted by the Office to the 
1924 session of the International Labour Conference. The establish- 
ment of a Mixed Committee of representatives of the Economic 
Committee and of the International Labour Office w as suggested early 
in 1924, but the Mixed Committee did not actually meet until the 
26th-27th January, 1925. On this occasion its main work was to 
examine the question of economic barometers and the possibility of 
developing and extending their use. It decided that the co-operation 
of the Financial Committee was necessary for the successful perfor- 
mance of its task, and in the following month the Financial Com- 
mittee designated three of its members to serve on the Mixed 

^ Oficial Bulletin of the International Labour Office, vol. xi. No. 1, p. 40. 

^ Texts in OfficM Bulletin of the International Labour Office, loc> cit. 
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Committee. At a further meeting held on the 2nd-“3rd June, 1925, 
the committee considered the stabilization of prices and decided to 
make a detailed study of two important factors — the influence of 
the credit polic^y of financial institutions, and the influence of the 
economic policy of Governments. It also considered the possibility 
of seeking expert advice as to the means of developing, extending 
and improving the use of economic barometers. 

It has been seen that during the first fiv^e years of its existcMicc the 
Economic and Financial Organization of the League found itself 
obliged to approach the problems which laj^ within its sphere one by 
one, and though some lines of inquiry led to definite results, others 
were found unprofitable and had to be abandoned. It was not until 
the autumn of 1925 that it was considered possible even to make 
preparations for an international conference to be held under the 
auspices of the League w hich should attempt to take a general view^ 
of the economic situation. When, however, during the Sixth 
Assembh’ in September 1925, the French delegation proposed that a 
committee should be constituted to prepare the ground for a general 
Economic Conference, the suggestion met with almost universal 
approval. The Council was accordingly asked by the Assembly to 
constitute a preparatory committee ; and on the 14th December, 
1925, after the question had been discussed by the Economic 
Committee during its seventeenth session from the 30th Novembt^r-* 
4th December, 1925, the Council decided to appoint a committee of 
about thirty-five members, chosen for their expert capacity and not 
as representatives of their Governments, and including persons wdth 
practical experience in industry, trade and agriculture, economists, 
and representatives of w^orkers and of consumers. The committee 
was to arrange for the collection and preparation of such economic 
information as might assist the work of the Conference ; to submit 
to the Council a report on the programme, composition, rules of 
procedure and date of meeting of the Conference ; to consider to 
what extent existing economic difficulties were international ; and 
to try to discover points in respect of which practical solutions 
might be found, together with the best methods of carrying such 
solutions into effect. The committee was empowered to institute 
inquiries, to seek expert advice and to set up committees of specialists 
if required. The programme of work of the Preparatory Committee 
was thus sufficiently comprehensive to make it unUkely that its 
labours would be completed in time for the General Economic 
Conference to be summoned before the early part of 1927. 
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(iii) Communications and Transit 

This problem, which had become acute with the extension of the 
Industrial Revolution from Great Britain to the European continent, 
was first handled by diplomacy at the Vienna Congress of 1814-15. 
A century later the vast develofuuent of international trade had 
invested it with far greater importance, w^hile the territorial disinte- 
gration of Eastern Europe had made it essential to compensate by 
international co-operation for the disappearance of the great units of 
internal free trade formerly provided by the Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, 
and Romanov Empires. In view^ of all this, the Peace Conference of 
Paris appointed a strong commission to deal with the international 
regime of })orts, w^aterways and raihvays, and the work of this 
commission was embodied in the relevant chapters of the four 
Euroj)ean Peace Treaties. The international regime thus a])])lied 
to communications and transit in the defeated countries — Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria — ^lias been fully and ably described 
in the History of the Peace Conference of f^arisf and in the Survey for 
1920 -3 it was only necessary to notice the Definitive Statute of the 
Danul)e contemplated in Article 348 of the Versailles Treaty and 
eventually signed at Paris on the 23rd July, 1921.2 The problem, 
how'ever, w^as not merely international but essentially uniform in 
character ; it could not be solved by differential regimes imposed on 
defeated countries or by statutes confined to particular railway 
systems or w aterw^ays ; and these facts were recognized by the Peace 
Conference. The Commission on International Communications 
approached the subject throughout from a general point of view^ and 
the texts of the Peace Treaties reflected this attitude of mind by 
providing for the intervention of the League of Nations. Disputes 
arising between interested Powers regarding the interpretation and 
application of the Ports, Waterways and Railways Chapter of the 
Treaties w^ere to be settled bj^the League (Versailles Treaty, Art. 376) ; 
the League might at any time recommend the revision of such of 
these articles as related to a permanent administrative regime (Art. 
377) ; and a number of differential stipulations w^ere to be subject 
to revision by the Council of the League at any time after five years 
from the coming into force of the Treaty — failing which, no ex- 
Allied or Associated Power was to claim the benefit of these stipula- 

1 Vol. 11, Ch. I, Part (v). 

* See the Survey of International Affairs for 1920--3. pp. 328-32. For 
questions regurdinij: internal ional rivers generally, see the present volume, 
Part II A. 

Three years in the case of Austria. Hungary, and Bulgaria. 
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tions from any ex-Enemy Power unless it granted reciprocity (Art. 
378). In addition, the League was charged with ‘ securing and 
maintaining freedom of communications and transit and equitable 
treatment for the commerce of all members ’ by paragraph (e) of 
Article 23 of the Covenant ; and the combined effect of these pro- 
visions was to make the League responsible for solving the problem of 
international communications and transit, in its general aspects, under 
the new^ conditions resulting from the War. 

On the 13th February, 1920. the Council of the League transformed 
the Peace Conference (bmmittee on Ports, Waterways and Rail- 
ways into a Provisional League Committee for Communications and 
Transit:^ and, before the Assembly held its First Session in the 
autumn of the same jear, this provisional body had performed 
practical current w ork and had at the same time drafted the constitu- 
tion for a permanent organization. Its practical achievement was 
a conference on passports, customs formalities, and through tickets, 
which met in Paris on the 15th-21st October, 1920, and drew uj) 
recommendations for the standardization and simplification of 
procedure w^hich had been elaborated in all countries during the War, 
and for diminishing the cost and delay to which goods and travellers 
had consequently been sulqected.’^ The constitutional labours of 
the Provisional Committee were embodied by the Assembly in the 
Permanent League Organization for Communications and Transit, 
for which it made arrangements during its First Session on the 
9th December, 1920. 

The principle of this, as of the Health Organization,^ was to bring 
the technical experts of the different countries into direct co-operation 
with one another on their owm ground without raising political 
issues : and, on the Provisional Committee’s recommendation, the 
Assembly therefore instituted a General Conference — to meet at 
long intervals and to be composed of technical representatives of all 
States Members and, in certain circumstances, of all other states — 
and a smaller Advisory and Technical Committee on Communications 
and Transit. The constitution of this latter body was left by the 
Assembly to be worked out in detail by the First General Conference, 

^ The Committee was strengthened for this purpose by the inclusion of 
ex-neutrals, and weakened by the withdrawal of the United States. 

* This conference w as attended by all European states, as well as by Japan, 
China, and Uruguay. In January 1922 a certain number of states held a con- 
ference at Gratz and concluded a convention based on the recommendations of 
the Paris Conference of 1920 ; and the Gonoa Conference requested all Govern- 
ments to conform to those recommendations. 

^ See Section (vii), below. 
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which met at Barcelona on the 10th March--20th April, 1921,^ and 
executed this task in addition to the other work described below. 
As constituted by the Barcelona Conference, the Advisory and 
Technical Committee was composed of experts appointed by a few 
countries which had either been elected by the General Conference 
or were permanently represented on the Council of the League. It 
was to meet at shorter intervals than the General Conference, to 
prepare business for it, to advise the Council and the Assembly, and 
to act (by a carefully defined procedure) as mediator in technical 
disputes between states — whether members or not of the League — 
in fulfilment of those articles of the Peace Treaties which have been 
cited above. Both the General Conference and the Technical 
Committee were granted a wide autonomy, subject to control by the 
Council and Assembly on lines laid dowm in an Assembly resolution 
of the 9th December, 1920. 

Besides setting up the Advisory and Technical Committee, the 
Barcelona Conference of the 10th March~20th April, 1921, drew up 
two international conventions, one on freedom of transport in transit 
and the other on freedom of transport on navigable waterways of 
international concern.- In pursuance of provisions adopted by the 
Assembly during its First Session for the settlement of disputes 
arising out of clauses in the Peace Treaties dealing with transi^ort, 
both these conventions laid down that all disputes regarding their 
interpretation and application should be submitted to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, but that, before resorting to judicial 
proceedings, all contracting parties should seek an amicable settle- 
ment by inviting the assistance of the newly constituted Advisory 
and Technical Committee. In addition, the Barcelona Conference 
adopted a declaration recognizing the right to a flag of states having 
no sea-coast, and drew up recommendations for the international 
regime of ports and railways as a first step towards the conclusion 
of conventions on some later occasion. The protocols of the two 
conventions and of the declaration were opened for signature until 
the 1st December, 1921.**^ 

^ It was attended by representatives of Germany, Hungary, Latvia , Esthonia, 
and Lithuania as well as by representatives of states at that time members of 
the League. 

^ In the latter convention it was found possible to reconcile the traditions 
of international law in Europe and South America, Avhich had evolved on 
mdependent lines in regard to international waterways during the ]>receding 
century. For the provisions of the convention on navigable waterways, see 
Part II A, Section (i), below. 

^ By that date the convention on freedom of transit had been signed by 
32 states, the convention on the regime of navigable waterways by 27, and 
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The Advisory and Technical Committee held its first meeting in 
Geneva from the 25th--28th July, 1921, and appointed three sub- 
commissions to deal respectively with railway transport, water 
transport, and general questions. An important function of the 
Advisory Committee was to promote the ratification of the conven- 
tions adopted at Barcelona and the execution of the Conference’s 
recommendations by the states concerned, and at the Genoa Con- 
ference all the European Governments represented declared that they 
had either ratified or wej’c about to ratify the convention on freedom 
of transit and that they were carrying out the reciommendations on 
the international regime of railwa\'s, while all but two announced 
their intention of ratifying the convention on navigable wattu’ways 
of international concern. The Genoa Conference asked the Advisory 
Committee to undertake a general investigation into the restoration 
of means of communication in Europe, and an inquir\' concerning 
railways was carried out by General Mance, on behalf of thi' Com- 
mittee, during 1922. 

During 1922, also, the ("ommittee was called upon to perform its 
function as a mediatory body in connexion wdth a dispute betw ecu 
Germany and the Governing Commission of the Saar "J'erritory 
regarding the conditions under which the Berne Convention on 
Transport by Rail should be applied to the relations between tlu^ 
railways of the Saar and the German railways. This controversy, 
after dragging on for two years, was referred to the Committee and 
w^as successfully settled by it. During the third session of the 
Committee, on the 31st August, 1922, a committee of inquiry was 
set up, composed of technical experts. In addition to two experts 
appointed respectively by the German Government and the Saar 
Governing Commission, it comprised three members, one of w horn 
acted as chairman and was himself chairman of the Railways Sub- 
Commission of the Advisory and Technical Committ;ee, w^hile the tw^o 
others were taken from a panel of experts nominated by all the Govern- 
ments in order to assist the Commission if it were called upon to deal 
with disputes. The expert committee met at Luxembourg on the 23rd 
and 24th November, 1922, and prepared a draft convention, into 
which no idea of political considerations w^as allowed to enter. This 

the declaration re'coguiziug the right to a flag by 29. By the end of 1925, 21 
states had ratified and 7 more had acceded to the freedom of transit conven- 
tion, the corresponding figures for the waterways convention and the declara* 
tion being 11 ratifications and 8 accessions in the case of the first, and 12 rati- 
fications and 7 accessions in the case of the second. The texts of the conven- 
tions and of the declaration wdll be found in vol. vii of the Ijeague of Nations 
Treaty Series. 
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convention was subsequently signed and ratified by both the parties 
concerned, and came into force in January 1923.^ 

The close relations with Governments into which the Advisory and 
Technical Committee was brought by its work in connexion with 
securing ratification of the Barcelona Conventions resulted in its 
being invited to send representatives to international conferences on 
transport questions even when these were not summoned under the 
auspices of the League. It was, for instance, rej)resented at the 
international conference for the revision of the Berne Convention 
on Goods Traffic, which met at Berne in May 1923 and drew up a 
convention on the transport of passengers and luggage. 

The Second General (Conference on Communications and Transit 
met at Geneva from the loth November-8th December, 1923.- It 
examined the work of the Advisory and Technical Committee ; 
renewed its membership ; and, on the basis ])artly of the Barcelona 
recommendations and partly of further j)reparatory work carried 
out by the Advisory (bmmittee during the interval, adopted four 
conv(‘ntions : a general convention on the international regime of 
railways, a general convention on the international regime of 
maritime ports, a convention relating to the transmission in transit 
of electric powei*, and a convention on the develoj)ment of hydraulic 
pow er affecting several states. The protocols of the four cotiventions 
were opened for signature by states represented at the Conference, by 
Members of the League, and by any state to which the Council might 
transmit a copy of the coiiventions for that purpose down to the 31st 
October, 1924. The contents of these conventions'^ are too technical 
and too voluminous to be even summarized in this place ; but it 
may be noted that political issues w^ere again successfully excluded 
from their scope and that the railway convention, in particular, was 
an achievement of the greatest potential importance for the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the regions devastated by the War of 1914. 

^ For the action taken by the Advisory Committee in connexion with the 
disputes regarding the jurisdiction of the Internatiom'il Oder Commission and 
the European Commission of the Danube, which were similarly rehrred to it 
for comdliation at the <md of 1924, see Part II A, belotv. 

2 Turkey tvas among the 41 states repn^seuted, and thus for tlie first time 
took x>art in a conference organized by the League of Nations. 

^ The texts are printed in the League of Kafiom Official Journal, January 
1924, Part JI. By the end of 1925 the railw'ay convention had been signed by 
31 states ; ratified by 5 ; and adhered to by 5. The maritime ports convention 
had be^en signed by 24 states ; ratified by 3 ; and adhered to by G. The 
electric power convention had been signed by 1 8 states ; ratified by 2 ; and 
adhered to by 2. The hydraulic power convention had been signed by 17 ; 
ratified by 2; and adhered to by 2 states. A number of British colonies had 
also adhered to all the conventions. 
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The newly constituted Advisory and Technical Committee, com- 
posed of experts nominated by eighteen countries, met at Geneva 
on the 12th-14th March, 1924, and drew up a programme, which it 
divided among seven sub-committees, to deal respectively with rail- 
way questions, inland navigation, maritime ports and navigation, 
electricity questions, road traffic, legal questions and budgetary 
matters. It also reappointed two special committees, one for the 
study of questions concerning wireless telegraphy and the other for 
the reform of the calendar, which had already been at work during 
1923. 

The Sub-Committee on Inland Navigation met at Brussels on the 
lst-5th July, 1924, and decided to ask a committee of experts to 
work out a draft international convention for the unification of 
tonnage measurements for vessels employed in inland navigation. 
The convention was to be based on the principle of the reciprocal 
recognition of tonnage certificates (already established as between 
Belgium, France, and certain states of the German Reich under the 
Brussels Convention of 1898) and was to be so drawn up as to be 
acceptable to all the riparian states of the European waterway 
system. The experts met on the 20th-22nd November following, 
and again on the 20th February, 1925, and drew up a draft conven- 
tion w^hieh was adopted by the Sub-Committee on Inland Navigation 
during its session from the 7th- 11th May, 1925. The draft conven- 
tion formed the basis of discussion at an international conference 
convened by the Council of the League and held in Paris from the 
20th-27th November, 1925, A convention ^ establishing a uniform 
system of tonnage measurement for vessels used in inland navigation 
in Europe and providing for the reciprocal recognition of tonnage 
certificates was adopted by the conference, opened for signature 
until the 1st October, 1926, and signed immediately by fourteen 
European states, including the U.S.S.R. The occasion was note- 
worthy, for it was the first time that the U.S.S.R. had signed an 
international agreement drawn up under the auspices of the League. 

At its meeting in July 1924, the Sub-Committee on Inland 
Navigation also decided to institute an investigation during 1925 
into the situation of inland navigation in Europe, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Genoa Conference. At the request of 
the Committee, an inquiry into navigation on the Danube and the 
Rhine, in its technical, commercial, and administrative aspects, was 
undertaken by Mr, Walker D. Hines, formerly Director-General of 
the United States Railroad Administration. Mr. Hines completed 

^ Text in League of Nations Official Journal, March 1926. 
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two reports, dealing with the Danube and the Rhine respectively, 
on the 1st August, 1925.^ 

The Sub 'Committee on Ports and Maritime Navigation held its 
first session in London on the 21st July, 1924, and its second in 
Paris from the 28th November-2nd December, 1925. It had to 
deal with such problems as safety at sea and protection of shipping, 
the unification of tonnage measurements for maritime shipping and 
international sanitary regulations for ports. At its first session it 
decided to make identical representations to the various Governments 
with a view to the signature and ratific<ation of the convention on the 
international regime of maritime ports, drawn up by the Second 
General Conference in December 1923. In connexion with the 
question of safety at sea, the Sub-Committee also decided, during its 
first session, to assemble a committee of experts to consider measures 
for securing uniformity in maritime signals on shore or off shore. A 
Technical Committee on Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts was 
accordingly set up, to work in close co-operation with the Inter- 
national Hydrographic Bureau at Monaco, and prepare measures for 
consideration by a conference to be convened by the International 
Hydrographic Bureau in 1926. The Technical Committee met for 
the first time in Monaco from the 3rd-7th November, 1925. 

The Sub-Committee on Transport by Rail met in Paris on the 
21st-23rd October, 1924. It discussed the steps necessary for the 
forthcoming application of the convention on the international 
r<?‘gime of railways w^hich had been drawn up at Geneva during the 
Second General Conference in December 1923. It also considered 
the steps to be taken in pursuance of the resolution of the Rome 
Conference on Emigration ^ with regard to the transport of emigrants 
by rail. A committee of experts appointed by the Sub-Committee 
on Transport by Rail to study the question of unification of nomen- 
clature of goods in connexion with the establishment of international 
tariffs met in Paris from the 13th~15th July, 1925, and reached the 
conclusion that all possible steps ought to be taken to maintain and 
adapt to existing conditions the unification which had been effected 
before the War between certain railway administrations. The 
Committee also suggested that a regional conference on this subject 
might usefully be held. 

A special committee of inquiry on road traffic held its first meeting 
in October 1924, and its second from the 9th~14th March, 1925, to 

^ Printed as League of Nations DocAiments C. 444, M. 164, 1925, viii (the 
Hhme)and C. 444 (a), M. 184 (a), 1925, viii (the Danube). See also Part II A, 
below. * See Survey for 1924, pp. 123-7. 
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consider a draft convention to replace the international convention 
of 1909 on the circulation of motor vehicles. The new convention, 
as drafted by the Committee, ju'ovided for the introduction of an 
international road certificate consisting of two documents, one for 
the driver and one for the vehicle. On the 11th June, 1925, the 
Council of the League decided that this draft convention should be 
communicated to all states signatories of the 11)09 convention and 
should form the basis of discussion for an international conference 
to be convened by the French Government. 

The question of pass])ort formalities, which, as has been recorded 
above, had been discussc^d by the Paris Conference in October 1920, 
came up again for consideration at the seventh plenary session of the 
Advdsory and Technical Committee, which was held at Geneva on 
the 2()th-2StIi November’, 1924, with the disputes regarding the 
juiisdiction of the International Oder Commission and the Euroj)ean 
(Commission of the Danube as the most important business on its 
agenda.^ Since the measures proposed by the 1920 conference had 
been adopted only partially by the Governments concerned, the 
Committee decided to appoint a special sub-committee to consider 
what measures should be taken. As a result of this examination, 
the Advisory Committee recommended and the (Council of the 
League on the 9th December, 1925, decided, that a second intei’- 
natioiial conference on passports should ])e convoked for the 12th 
May, 192(), and should be asked to consider the abolition of passjiorts 
to the widest extent possible, wdth a view' to mitigating the disad- 
vantages to international trade, and t(^ international ndations 
generally, entailed by the existing system. 

(iv) Intellectual Co-operation. 

During the half-century preceding the War of 1914 a number of 
private international organizations had been started for the pursuit 
of intellectual objects ; but the Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion which w as set up by the Council of the League of Nations on the 
15th May, 1922, in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Assembly 
during its Second Session, w^as the first experiment in bringing 
intellectual co-operation wdthin the scope of an organization like the 
League, which was essentially inter-Governraental in its constitution. 
It is true that the members of the Committee were not appointed as 
representatives of the respective states of which they happened to be 
nationals. They were invited on accoiint of their personal qualifica- 
tions to act as expert advisers to the Council and Assembly of the 
^ See Part II A, below. 
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League, on the same footing as the members of the Permanent 
M andates Commission or the Permanent and Temporary Commissions 
for the Reduction of Armaments. At the same time, the task of the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation was rendered more difficult 
than that of these and other expert advisory bodies by the very 
nature of the activities with which it had to deal ; for, whereas the 
technical sides of Western social life were ])eculiarly amenable to 
organization, so that either ‘ technique ’ or ‘ organization ’ might 
liave been designated with equal truth as the characteristic feature 
of Western civilization at this time, it had never been found easy to 
direct into organized channels that creative faculty which was 
c*ommoiily recognized as being the essence of intellectual activity. 

' 'The wind Idoweth wdiere it listeth ’, and in the future, as in the past, 
the most fruitful co-op(‘ration in creative intellectual work was 
likely to be spontaneous and incalculable. On the other hand, there 
were eei tain activities of an economic or social rather than a strictly 
int('Ik‘ctual character which were invaluable, if not indispensable, 
auxiliaries to intell(e*tual life under the actual conditions of the 
c*-onteinporary world : and in these’; fields theie were great needs and 
great opportunities for organized eo-o])eration during the years 
immediately follow ing the War of 1914. 

To begin w ith, the vast material scale of Western civilization gave 
an unprecedented ini})ortance to ‘ communications and transit ’ 
servic(^s in every sphere of human relations, including the field of 
intellectual action : and accordingly such methods of intercourse as 
exchanges of publications, international loans of books and manu- 
scripts, the co-ordination of w orks of analytical bibliography in certain 
branches of physical science, the compilation of an Index Biblio- 
(jraphicus or list of current bibliographical institutions and publica- 
tions, and the organization of an International Bibliographical 
Institute and an International University Information Office were 
already engaging the attention of the Committee when it held its 
Fourth Session at Geneva on the 2oth-29th July, 1924.^ Again, 
intellectual workers had the same interest and claim as other 
members of society to secure the just economic reward of their 
labours, and while artistic and literary property and technical 
invention w^ere respectively protected by the legal devices of copy- 

^ Questions relating to inlelleetiial property, bibliography, and University 
eo-operation had been considered by three sub-comniitlees which the Com- 
mittee had set up at its first session on the lst-5th August, 1922. and which 
had all met for the first time in December J922. A fourth sub-committee, on 
arts and letters, w^as established in July 1925 to keep in touch with the corre- 
sponding section of the newdy constituted Institute of Intellectual Co -operation. 
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right and patent, no corresponding protection for scientific discovery 
had yet been instituted. A report on this subject had been submitted 
to the Committee bj^ an Italian member, Professor Rulfini, during its 
second session held at Geneva on the 26th July-2nd August, 1923. 
At the fourth session it was recommended that a committee of 
experts should be convened in 1925 to draw up a draft international 
convention for the protection of scientific property on the basis of 
Professor Ruffini's scheme and of the observations upon it which had 
been received from various Governments, and this recommendation 
was adopted bj^ the Council at its next meeting. At its sixth session 
in July 1925, however, the Committee, while noting that the prin- 
ciples of the scheme seemed to be meeting on the whole with approval, 
decided not to convene the proposed committee of experts until the 
views of a number of recognized representatives of industry had 
been ascertained, and Signor Ruffini was asked, in the meantime, 
to prepare a report analysing the observations presented by various 
Governments. 

The Committee had also concerned itself with urgent questions 
of social w’elfare. At its first session in August 1922 it had set on 
foot an inquiry into the conditions of intellectual life, that is. the 
social conditions of intellectual w^orkers and the technical conditions 
of their work in various countries — particularly in those Continental 
European countries in which the War, followed by a drastic re- 
distribution of territory, had produced the greatest economic and 
financial dislocation. The first results of this investigation, w hich 
the Committee had had before it at its second session, had shown 
that in countries with a depreciated currency the situation of intel- 
lectual workers was critical. As a remedy for this the Committee 
had recommended the establishment of national committees, affiliated 
to itself, which were to centralize and send forward pressing appeals 
from scientists and learned bodies of their own and other countries 
regarding publications and instruments of intellectual labour. The 
particularly urgent and tragic case of the Austrian intellectual 
workers had also been taken up by the Committee during its first 
session, and in October 1922 the Council had authorized the Com- 
mittee to appoint an Austrian correspondent in order to keep it 
informed of the needs of intellectual life in his country, and also to 
appeal on Austria’s behalf to learned institutions and associations 
of all countries. In November 1924 a similar appeal on behalf of 
the intellectual workers of Hungary was made, in compliance with 
a recommendation from the Fifth Assembly, by the Chairman of 
the Committee, Professor Bergson. Universities and learned bodies 
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in other countries were asked to send their publications to Hungarian 
institutions of the same standing and to organize with these bodies 
exchanges of publications, professors, lecturers, and students, and 
gifts were solicited in order to enable Hungarian institutions of 
research to buy the necessary instruments and material. Meanwhile, 
two other appeals had been issued by Professor Bergson, in the name 
of the Committee, in February 1924 — one a general appeal on be- 
half of the newly formed national committees of intellectual co-opera- 
tion, and the other a special appeal for replacing the library of Tokio 
University which had been destroyed by the earthquake. 

It will be seen that, before it had been in existence for two years, 
the Committee of Intellectual Co-operation had embarked upon a 
number of practical activities of great potential importance, but that 
these activities were of such a character that they could hardly be 
carried any distance so long as the Committee remained destitute of 
funds. It had been issuing appeals for funds on behalf of others. 
It was also in need of them for its own w^ork, and new possibilities 
were opened to it during its fourth session in July 1924, when, in 
response to Professor Bergson’s appeal of the preceding February, 
an offer was received from M. Albert, the French Minister of Educa- 
tion and Fine Arts, of ‘ the material means for translating the Com- 
mittee's plans into reality 

The French Government proposed to i)rovidc the League of Nations 
with the premises and the funds for creating in Paris an Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation which was to serve the Committee as ' an 
instrument of action 

The Committee welcomed this offer with gratitude pending the 
decision of the Council, and on the 9th September, 1924, the Council 
accepted the offer in principle, while referring to the Assembly three 
specific points : 

the functions of the new Institute : the administrative and legal con- 
ditions governing the work ; and the relations between the proposed 
Institute and existing international institutes of an intellectual order, 
such as the Union of International Associations, the International 
Office of Bibliography, the International Council of Research, the 
International Academic Union, . . . 

which were established at Brussels and whose autonomy was to be 
maintained. The Assembly, during its Fifth Session, referred the 
question to its Second Committee, and afterwards dealt with it in 
plenary session on the 23rd September. There was a certain feeling, 
which was expressed most strongly by the Australian delegate, Mr. 
Charlton, that the international character of the proposed Institute 
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would be difficult to maintain if it were established in Paris. Mr. 
Charlton went so far as to move that the French Government’s offer 
should not be accepted if this were an essential condition, and he was 
supported in principle by Professor Gilbert Murray, who was one of 
the British delegates to the Assembly and also a member of the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-oi)eration. At the same time, Pro- 
fessor Murray pointed out that the League had declined to grant to 
the Committee the funds which it needed, and that, when the 
Committee had appealed to the States Members, the only response 
had come from France, in the form of the offer Avhich was under 
discussion. He therefore considered that the offer could not be 
refused. Eventually the Australian delegation withdrew its oj)posi- 
tion and a resolution accepting the offer was adopted unanimously. 
The organization of the new Institute was entrusted to the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation. It w’as to avoid duplication of work ; 
it was to be absolutely international in its activities and in its choice 
of staff ; and the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation w^as to 
exercise a close control over its admiiustration. 

In the following December, during its thirty-second session, the 
Council took note of a draft letter^ addressed by the French Govern- 
ment on the 8th December to the President of the Council, formally 
undertaking to found and maintain in Paris an Institute of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation. Under the terms of this document, the French 
Government agreed to supply the necessary })remises, bear the cost 
of installation, and grant to the Institute an annual subsidy of 
2,000,000 francs,- but it was to incur no responsibility resulting from 
the activities of the Institute. The League of Nations, on its part, 
was to assume ‘ no financial or other responsibility or burden, 
whatsoever ’ ^ in connexion wdth the working of the Institute. The 
undertaking given by the French Government, which was subject 
to legislative ap{)roval,^ was to be for a period of seven years, re- 
newable for further periods of seven years, unless denounced tw o 
years before the end of any such period. This document, which 
constituted the formal agreement for the foundation of the Institute, 
was approved by the League Council on the 13th December. 

^ Text in League of Isations Official Journal^ February 1925. 

* This sum might be increased after a vote of the two Cham>)erft should the 

development of the Institute make this desirable. It was expressly stated 
that subsidies might ajso be accepted from other sources. 'A contribution of 
100,000 francs for the first years budget was offered by the l^olish Govern- 
ment and accepted by the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation in May 
1926. ® League of Nations Monthly Summary, December 1924. 

• The creation of the Institute was approved by the French Chamber of 
Deputies on the 31st December, 1924. 
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The main outline of rules to govern the general organization and 
activities of the new Institute was decided on by the Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation at its fifth session, held in Paris from the 
llth~15th May, 1925, and a sub-committee was appointed to prepare 
detailed regulations. 

At its sixth session, held in Geneva from the 27th~30th July, 1925, 
the Committee, sitting as the Governing Body of the Institute, 
adopted the final text of the internal regulations, the staff regulations 
and the financial regulations of the Institute, nominated the French, 
British, Dutch, Italian, and Swiss members of the Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation to form a Committee of Directors, which 
was to meet bi-monthly and supervise the execution of the 
programme established by the Governing Body, and appointed as 
Director of the Institute M. Julien Luchaire, Inspector-General of 
Education in France, who had acted as expert on the Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation since its inception. The Governing Body 
also appointed, from among seven different nationalities, the heads 
of the seven sections into which the Institute w^as divided — dealing 
respectively with Arts, Univ^ersity Questions, Literary Questions, 
Information, Scientific Questions, Legal Questions, and General 
Questions. All these decisions of the Governing Body were approved 
by the C/Ouneil of the League on the 9th September, 1925. 

Apart from the organization of the new^ Institute, the activities 
of the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation continued during the 
year 1925 on the same lines as before. The best results from a 
practical point of view" were perhaps obtained in connexion wdth 
bibliogra])hical work. Arrangements w"erc made for co-ordination 
between the editors of the three existing analytical bibliography 
reviews dealing with the various branches of physics, and it was 
hoped that overlapping would thus be eliminated in the future so 
far as this particular field was concerned.' In December 1925 a 
committee of experts began to consider the means of effecting a 
similar co-ordination of bibliography dealing with the economic 
sciences. During the year 1925, also, the first edition of the Index 
Bibliograj)hicus w"as printed. 

A new function was imposed on the Committee by the Sixth 
Assembly, which, on the 9th September, 1925, adopted a resolution 
suggesting that the Committee should appoint . an expert sub- 
committee to consider the best methods of co-ordinating official and 
non-official efforts to familiarize young people with the principles 

' See the Report of the Second Committee to the Sixth Assembly on the work 
of the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation (Document A. 83, 1925, xii). 
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and work of the League and to train them to regard international 
co-operation as the normal method of conducting world affairvS.' 

(v) The Codification of International Law. 

For nearly half a century before the outbreak of War in 1914, 
experts of ditferent nationalities had been collaborating in the 
development of that branch of law which governed the relations 
between states and was thus a matter of international concern. 
In the year 1873 two international bodies were constituted which 
had as their object the promotion of the respect for law among 
nations and the more definite formulation of its rules — the Institute 
of International Law, composed of sixty members and sixty associ- 
ates, all of whom must be experts, and the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations (which changed its name 
later to the International Law^ Association), membershi]> of which 
was open to all those intere>sted in the subject. Both these bodies 
held regular meetings until their activities were interrupted by the 
War, and both resumed their labours after the conclusion of peace, 
the Institute holding its thirty -third session at The Hague in August 
1925'-^ and the Association its thirty-third session at Stockholm in 
September 1924.''* 

It will be noticed that one of the objects of the International 
Law Association as originally constituted had been to promote the 
codification of international law.^ Interest in this question had been 
marked during the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the 
preparation of a code had been advocated by many prominent 
writers on international law, whose advocacy appeared to be justi- 
fied by the success of the series of ‘ law-making ’ conferences held at 
The Hague from 1896 onwards, which resulted in the adoption by the 
majority of states on the European Continent of the Hague Con- 
ventions for the Codification of Private International Law.^ Tho 
demand for codification received a new^ impetus after the War, 

’ Investigations into existing measures for the furtherance of these aims had 
already been carried out by the Secretariat in accordance with a resolution of 
the Fifth Assembly. 

2 For an account of this session, see an article by Sir Thomas Barclay in 
The Manchester Guardian, 10th August, 1925. 

^ No meeting of the Association was held in 1925. 

^ For the arguments for and against codification see an article by Professor 
P. J. Noel Baker in the British Year Booh of International Law for 1924. See 
also an article by Dr. II, H. L. BeUot in the Journal of Comparative Legislation 
and International Law, 3rd serious, vol. VIII, Part I. 

« Some states had already withdrawn their adhesion to these conventions 
before the War. 
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and especially after the Permanent Court of International Justice 
had been established in accordance with Article 14 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The genesis and constitution of the 
Permanent Court have been described in the History of the Peace 
Conference,^ and it is only necessary in this place to note that the 
view was frequently put forward that the creation of the Permanent 
Court had ‘ rendered indispensable a complete code of clear and 
precise rules which that Court can administer Indeed, the 
Committee of Jurists which in the summer of 1 920 prepared for the 
Council of the League of Nations the first draft of the Statutes of the 
Permanent Court included among the resolutions which they sub- 
mitted to the Council a recommendation that an international 
conference, the first of a series to be held at intervals, should be 
convened to carry on the work of the two conferences held at The 
Hague in 1899 and 1907 and to re-establish ‘ the existing rules of 
the Law of Nations, more especially and in the first place those 
affected by the events of the recent War ’, on the basis of draft plans 
to be drawn up by the Institute of International Law, the Inter- 
national Law Association, the American institute of International 
Law, the Iberian Irivstitute of Comparative Law, and the Union 
Jiiridique Internationale, 

The League Council, on the 27th October, 1920, decided to submit 
the j\irists' recommendations to the First Assembly, with the pro- 
posal that the international organizations mentioned should in the 
first place be asked to consider what subjects might advantageously 
be included in the programme for an international conference, and 
that, when they had reported, the views of Governments should be 
ascertained both on the desirability of holding a conference and on 
the subjects to be discussed. The Third Committee of the First 
Assembly, to which this question was referred, considered, however, 
that the work to be undertaken by the proposed conference lay within 
the scope of the Assembly itself and that any separate organization 
was therefore unnecessary ; and the Assembly in plenary session 
rejected a modified proposal made by the Third Committee that 
authoritative institutions dealing with international law should be 
asked to consider ‘ what would be the best methods of co-operative 
work to adopt for the more precise definition and more complete 
co-ordination of the rules of international law No direct steps were 

^ Vol. VI, Ch. vi, Part 3. The Judgements and Advisory Opinions given by 
the Court are dealt with in this and the preceding volumes under the special 
heads to which they referred. 

* Professor Baker, loe. cit. 
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in fact taken by the League for four years to carry out the jurists’ 
recommendati oiis . ^ 

The League, however, from its inception, and by the very nature 
of many of its activities, assisted materially in the development of 
international law. The Covenant itself comprised a most important 
series of written rules binding on international society, while instru- 
ments such as the statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice or the numerous international agreements drawn up under 
the auspices of the I..eague and dealing with social or techni(‘al 
matters — the conventions prej)ared by the International Labour 
Conferences, for instance, or those Avhich resulted from the Barcelona 
and Geneva Conferences on Communications and Transit — were all 
contributions towards a legal definition of relations between states. 

In September 1924 a further step was taken. The Fifth Assembly 
of the League had before it a proposal put forw^arcl by the Swx^dish 
delegation that the League of Nations should co-operate more 
directly in the progressive codification of international law, and on 
the 22nd September the Assembly, ‘ considering that the experieiKie 
of five years had demonstrated the valuable services which the League 
of Nations can render towards rapidly meeting the legislative needs of 
international relations asked the Council to convene a committee 
of experts, representing the main forms of civilization and the 
principal legal systems of the world, ‘ to prepare a provisional list of 
the subjects of international law, the regulation of which by inter- 
national agreement would seem to be most desirable and realizable 
at the present moment.’ 

The committee, as constituted by the Council on the 12th 
December, 1924, consisted of sixteen members of whom eleven were 
nationals of European states (including Germany), while two were 
drawn from Latin American states, one from Japan, one from China, 
and one from the United States of America. It was proposed to 
appoint an expert on Muslim law at a later stage. Only one plenary 
session of the committee was held during the year 1925, at Geneva 
on the lst-8th April, and on this occasion the committee confined 
itself to the prehminary work of outlining its sphere of activity and 
agreeing on the methods to be adopted. Eleven small sub-commis- 
sions were appointed, consisting in some cases of only one member, 
to study questions concerning nationality, territorial waters, diplo- 
matic privileges and immunities, legal status of ships owned by the 
state and used for trade, extradition and the criminal jurisdiction 

1 The League did in 1921 invite the opinion of the International Law' 
Association on the question of lost and stolen securities. 
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of states with regard to crimes perpetrated outside their territories, 
the responsibility of states for damages suffered within their terri- 
tories hy foreigners,^ the procedure of international conferences and 
the conclusion and drafting of treaties, the suppression of piracy,*^ 
limitation, the exploitation of the produce of the sea, and enumeration 
of the subjects of private international law. A number of these 
sub-commissions had completed their reports by the end of the year 
and they were examined by the committee during its second session 
in January 1920. 

In the meantime, before the League of Nations committee began 
work, marked progress in the direction of the codification of inter- 
national law had been made in America, where this question had been 
under consideration for some years. A convention drawn up in 
1900 and ratified by fifteen American states had set up a Committee 
of Jurists charged with the task of preparing two draft codes — one for 
public and one for private international law regulating relations 
between the nations of America. The committee met in 1912, but 
its work w^as interrupted by the War ; and in 1923 the Fifth Pan- 
American Conference, which w as held at Santiago in Chile in May of 
that year,-^ decided to reorganize the Committee of Jurists and to 
convene it during the year 1925. It was subsequently found 
necessary to postpone the meeting of the committee ; but on the 
2nd January, 1924, the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union asked the American Institute of International Law to hold 
a special session during the year to consider the question of codifi- 
cation, in order that the results of its deliberations might be at the 
disposal of the Committee of Jurists when it met. The American 
Institute of International Law accordingly held a session in December 
1924 at Lima and gave general approval to certain draft conventions 
on the international law of peace prepared by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Institute.^ These projects of conventions, thirty-one 
in number, were described by Dr. James Browm Scott, President of 
the American Institute of International Law, as ‘ an attempt to 

^ This question, which had aristm in an acute form in 1923 on the occasion 
of the murder in Crreek territory of an Italian national engaged in delimiting 
the frontiers of Albania, had already been considered by a special Committee 
of Jurists apjiointed by the League of Nations to study certain questions con- 
cerning the inteTpretation of the. Covenant which had been raised in the course 
of settling the dispute be tw'oen Italy and Greeceover the Janina murders and 
the occupation of Corfu. See Survey for 1920--3^ pp. 348-56. 

» This sub-commission was composed of the Chinese and- Japanese members 
of the committee. ^ Sec Part IV. Section (i), below^ 

5 On these draft conventions, see an article by Professor J. L. Brierly in 
the British Year Book of International Im w for 1920. 
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state in conventional form the principles of justice expressed in 
rules of law which should govern the relations of the American 
Republics in their mutual pacific intercourse ’ ; and Dr. Scott added 
that they were intended to cover only that portion of the law of 
peace ' which seemed to have direct and immediate application 
to the American Republics’. The subjects dealt with ranged from 
the ‘ fundamental bases of international law ’ and a ‘ declaration of 
the rights and duties of nations ’ to minor matters like the exchange 
of publications and interchange of professors and students. On the 
2nd March, 1025, the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union 
received these draft projects from the Institute and resolved that 
they should be vsubrnitted to the Governments concerned. Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes, the United States Secretary of State, speak- 
ing in his capacity as Chairman of the Governing Body, emphasized 
the importance of the occasion. ' I believe he said, ‘ that this day, 
with the submission of concrete proposals which take the question 
of the development of international law out of mere amiable aspira- 
tion, marks a definite step in the progress of civilization and the 
promotion of peace.’ ^ The conventions which thus received the 
approval of a high authority, though they were intended only as 
drafts for further consideration, and though many of them weie of 
purely regional application, provided a j)ractical basis for future 
developments both on the American continent and elsewhere. 

The Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations, in addition to its 
recommendations regarding the codification of international law, 
decided on the 80th September, 1924, to accept an offer made by the 
Italian Government to found in Rome, under the direction of the 
League of Nations, an International Institute ‘ for the Unification 
or the Assimilation and Co-ordination of Private Law the general 
principles of the foundation to be analogous to those laid down by 
the Assembly in connexion with the Institute of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion in Paris. ^ On the 13th December, 1924, the Council decided 
to communicate to the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, to 
the technical organizations of the League, and to a sub-committee 
of the Committee on the Progressive Codification of International 
Law, the final text of the draft statutes of the Institute which had 
been prepared by the Italian Government. The statutes were still 
under consideration by these various bodies at the end of 1925,'^ and 
the Institute had therefore not been formally inaugurated. 

^ Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, May 1925. 

2 See Section (iv) above. 

^ The statutes were approved by the Corainittee on the Progressive Codifica- 
tion of International Law during its second session in January 1926. 
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(vi) The TraflBc in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs.^ 

In any review of the attempts made to control the traffic in opium, 
it is important to remember that there were three main aspects of the 
problem : states might be interested in opium as producers, as manu- 
facturers, or as consumers. The first class comprised those countries 
which cultivated the poppy and exported raw or prepared opium 
(China, India — including Burma — Turkey, Persia, Jugoslavia, Greece, 
Chinese and Russian Turkestan, Afghanistan, Bulgaria, Siam, Japan 
— including Korea and Formosa — Indo-China and Egypt) ; ^ while 
in the second class fell those countries (such as Germany, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, Holland, the United States, France and Japan)^ which 
imported raw opium and manufactured derivative drugs for domestic 
use or export. The principal countries consuming opium, besides 
China, were European possessions or dependencies in the Far East, 
such as India, Malaya, and the Netherlands East Indies, in which the 
consumption of opium was still permitted under conditions laid down 
in the Hague Convention of 1912 ; but in addition many Western 
countries, and in particular the United States of America, were 
threatened with a serious growth in the consumption of drugs manu- 
factured from opium. The classes, it will be noted, overlapped one 
another; China, for example, was not only the largest producing 
country but also the largest consumer of opium, and countries which 
manufactured drugs and were therefore commercially interested in 
maintaining the ojuum traffic, had also to deal with the problems of 
consumption. The various aspects of the opium question were so 
intermingled and the effects of the traffic were so far-reaching that 
it was clearly impossible for any one state to control importation 
and consumption without the co-operation of other interested coun- 
tries ; and the only hope of dealing effectively with the problem as 
a whole undoubtedly lay in international action. 

Generally speaking, the Far East was the region in which the 
evil, being indigenous, was most difficult to eradicate. Traffic in 
opium in the Far East had existed before the Portuguese doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope ; as pioneers, they were the first Europeans 

^ 8ee W. W. Willoughby, Opium as an International Problem: The Geneva 
Conferences (Baltimore, 1925, the Johns Hopkins Press); J. P. Gavit, "Opium' 
(London, 1925, George Koutledge & Sons); l^he League of Nations: i<ocial and 
Humanitarian Work and the Health Organization of the League of Nations 
(Geneva, 1923, Information Section, League of Nations Secretariat). 

^ This list (arranged in the order of the amount produced in each country) 
is taken from Gavit* op. cit, pp. 37-8. 

^ Op. cit., p. 47. This list includes countries which manufacture derivatives 
from coca- leaf as well as from opium. 
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to take part in the trade and to introduce foreign opium into the 
southern maritime provinces of China from Goa and Daman. In 
India the home of the poppy appears to have been Malwa, the 
fertile elevated plain of Central India situated wholl>^ within Native 
States. In China the poppy appears to have been cultivated first 
of all in the province of Yunnan contiguous to Burma. The opium 
poppy was known in China in the tenth century; its use for medicinal 
purposes was recorded in the fourteenth and its production in the 
sixteenth century. Speaking generally, the Chinese alone of all 
opium-using peoples smoked it, and opium smoking came into China 
through the medium of tobacco, which was introduced by Spanish 
traders early in the seventeenth century. Tobacco smoking was 
prohibited as a pernicious vice by a scries of Imperial Edicts, which 
had no effect in checking its universal use. The practice of mixing 
opium with tobacco was introduced by the Dutch from Java into 
the island of Formosa (opposite the Chinese province of Fukien) 
which they held from 1624 to 1662, and spread thence to the main- 
land. This mixture, to which arsenic was added, was used by th(‘ 
early colonists as a remedy against the malarial fever at that tinu^ 
so rife in the island. There is no evidence to show when opium 
ceased to be mixed with tobacco, and it is probable that opium w as 
not smoked by itself before 1800. In 1729 the smoking of opium had 
been forbidden by an Imperial Edict.’ In that year opium culti- 
vation was flourishing in western Yunnan, and the import of foreign 
opium was 200 chests annually. The Government in those days w as 
strong and vigorous, but the prohibition became for all practical 
purposes a dead letter. Foreign importation increased by degrees, 
home production increased rapidly and smoking came into general 
practice. In 1800 the import of opium, which was about 4,000 chests 
annualh^ was forbidden by Imperial Edict, but the prohibition was 
disregarded and the import increased steadily. The levy of cnsUuns 
duty ceased, but otherwise there was no change except that the 
irregular sums paid in lieu of duty were treble the duty. 

Great Britain has been accused from time to time of having gone 
to war with China in the middle of the nineteenth century in order 
to legalize the import of Indian opium into China. The reproach is 
unjust and, as a matter of fact, a study of the causes leading up to 
the wars ending with the Treaties of Nanking and Tientsin will 
satisfy the dispassionate mind that the wars were fought to secure 
equality of diplomatic and commercial treatment, which w as denied 
by the Chinese Government to foreigners, and not in order to force 
opium upon an unwilling customer. 
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War came when it did because the Chinese had precipitated a crisis 
by a vigorous campaign against opium: but it was not fought to uphold 
the trade in opium and it was only the beginning of a struggle, which 
lasted for twenty years and which was to decide the national and 
commercial relations which were to exist between the East and West.^ 

The abuse of opium was already recognized as a general evil 
before the War of 1914. It w^as being practised on an unparalleled 
scale and with particularly serious social results in China, and the 
special efforts of the Chinese Government to combat it could not be 
successful so long as the importation of the drug from foreign areas 
of production w^as not restricted by international co-operation. In 
May 1906 the House of Commons at Westminster adopted the 
unanimous resolution ‘ That this House reaffirms its conviction that 
the India-China opium traffic is morally indefensible and requests 
His Majesty s Government to take such steps as may be necessary 
for bringing it to a speedy close In the same year a Chinese 
Imperial Edict w^as issued : ‘ It is hereby commanded that within a 
period of ten years the evils arising from foreign and native opium 
be equally and completely eradicated. Let the Government Council 
frame such measures as may be suitable and necessary for strictly 
forbidding the consumption of the drug and the cultivation of the 
poppy.' The British and Chinese Governments took up the question 
jointly ; in January 1908 an agreement was reached that the entire 
export of opium from India to China should be limited to 51 ,000 chests 
annually and that, beginning with 1908, the amount should be 
reduced annually by 5,100 chests, so that at the end of ten years 
the entire export should be terminated. During the next three 
years the Chinese Government gave satisfactory^ evidence of their 
sincerity and ability to enforce the suppression of opium cultivation, 
and in May 1911a supplementary agreement was concluded between 
the two Governments. Under this agreement, Great Britain under- 
took that the export from India to China should cease before 1917 
if clear proof could be given of the complete suppression of native 
opium in China, and that Indian opium should not be conveyed 
into any province of China in which it appeared by clear evidence 
that the cultivation of opium had been completely suppressed. 
Moreover, under this agreement, examination was jointly carried out 
from time to time, by British and Chinese officials, of those provinces 
declared by the Chinese Government to be free of poppy cultivation. 
The attitude of the British Government towards the ‘ cleansing of 
China from opium ’ (to quote a Chinese expression) was inspired by 

^ Morse : International Relations of the Chinese Empire, vol. I, p. 254. 
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an intelligent and sympathetic appreciation of the enormous difficul- 
ties which confronted the Chinese Government in their gigantic task ; 
at the same time, the Chinese Government was kept firmly, although 
by no means meticulously, to the obligations of the agreement. The 
joint examination of the provinces was conducted on the whole in an 
admirable spirit, and the British officials, who were selected from 
H.M. Consular Service in China, carried out their duties with tact and 
thoroughness. In 1013 the exportation of Indian opium for China 
was stopped. By the end of 1917 the cultivation of the poppy had 
almost ceased in China ; the amount of native-grown opium, which 
may be fairly estimated at 23,000 tons in 1005, liad fallen to 
practically nil : and the Chinese Government had accomplished 
the more difficult half of a task which had seemed to the outside 
world to be beyond their strength. It is indisputable that 
success on the Chinese side w^as largely due to the earnest zeal of 
manj" Chinese, who w^ere sincere in their opposition to opium as an 
enervating drug which w'as demoralizing their country and sapping 
its strength.^ A strong driving force in the anti-opium campaign 
may, however, be fairly attributed to a general antipathy to the 
foreign drug as an article associated in the Chinese mind wuth humili- 
ation at the hands of foreigners and from which foreigners had made 
and were making large profits. These arguments exercised a real 
and strong influence in impelling the Chinese authorities throughout 
the country to eradicate the poppy. In 1906 the Imperial Edict had 
called for the suppression of opium smoking and cultivation within 
the limits of the Chinese Empire. Within the spac^e of eleven years 
the poppy had been eradicated, and there was an extraordinary 
diminution in opium smoking. It seemed as if the solution of this 
stupendous problem w^as in sight. But the success of opium prohi- 
bition was shortlived and a reaction ensued. The falling off in con- 
sumption had been assisted by the exorbitant prices of the remaining 
stocks, but it w as also noticeable that the abuse of morphia and, to 
some extent, of native spirits had followed in an alarming degree ; the 
evils of heroin and cocaine also made themselves felt. In 1918 the 
poppy appeared again, especially in the western and north: w^estem 
provinces, wffiere it had flourished extensively, and at the same time 
the practice of opium smoking was generally resumed. By 1923, the 
amount of opium produced was said to be not less than half the 1905 

^ It may bo inontionod that a large proportion of the opium produced in 
China was utilized for medicinal pur]>08(»8 among the masses of the ])eople, 
but in the absence of reliable statistics it is not possible to give even an 
approximate idea of the amount so used. 
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production — that is, about 11,500 tons.^ The cultivation, although 
illegal under the existing Chinese law, was permitted and stimulated 
by provincial military governors, who discovered that large revenues 
could be raised by taking toll of the opium traffic, and at Shanghai 
alone in 1925 the profits of the civil and military authorities exceeded 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

In 1909, an International Opium Commission had been convened 
at Shanghai on the initiative of the United States, and its recom- 
mendations had been considered by an International Conference 
which met at The Hague on the 22nd January, 1912, and drew up an 
Opium Convention. In this instrument, raw, prepared, and medi- 
cinal opium and the chemical compounds of opium (morphine and 
heroin) w^ere defined, and the parties undertook to control the inter- 
national traffic in raw opium, gradually to suppress that in prepared 
opium, and to confine the use of the compounds to medicinal and 
other legitimate purposes, while the special problem of China was 
dealt with in other clauses. All Governments represented at the 
(conference had signed the convention,- and twenty-seven additional 
signatures had been obtained subsequently, but in 1913 and 1914 
two further conferences had been necessary in order to overcome 
delays in ratification. By June 1914a sufficient number of countries 
had ratified, or declared their intention of doing so, to warrant the 
opening of a protocol at The Hague by the signing of which any 
Power could put the convention into force ; during the War of 
1914-18 no more ratifications were obtained and few, if any, of the 
countries which had ratified the convention enacted the municipal 
legislation necessary to give it effect. Important progress was made, 
however, in Article 295 of the Versailles Treaty, which automatically 
brought the convention of 1912 into force for every signatory of the 
Treaty, and in Article 23 of the Covenant of the League of Nations^ 
which entrusted the League with ‘ the general supervision over the 
execution of agreements ’ with regard to the drug traffic. In pur- 
suance of this trust the Assembly of the League set up, on the 15th 
December, 1920, during its First Session, a Committee on the 
Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs to advise the Council, 
together wdth an Opium Section of the Secretariat to collect informa- 
tion. 

The Advisory Committee took action both to secure the effective 
execution of the convention of 1912 and to go beyond it. With the 
former object it succeeded in increasing the number of signatories 

^ Annual Report of the Anti-Opium Association at Peking. 

® Though not all without reservations. 
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to the convention from 41 at the close of the year 1920 to 54 ^ at the 
close of 1924; procured information by circulating to Governments 
a questionnaire on cultivation, production, and manufacture; persuaded 
38 Governments to assist in controlling the traffic by adopting a 
uniform importation certificate system; recommended severer penal- 
ties for both traffic and consumption; and facilitated the efforts of 
Governments to control the traffic by organizing the exchange of 
information regarding seizures of drugs in different national territories . 
In concert with the Advisory Committee of the League on Communi- 
cations and Transit, the Opium Committee also formulated proposals 
for controlling the drug traffic in free ports, which were adopted by 
the Council of the League on the 1st P'ebruary, 1923. The possibility 
of enacting these proposals was safeguarded in the Convention for the 
International Regime of Maritime Ports (Art. 17), concluded on the 8th 
December, 1923, at Geneva during the Second General Transit (Con- 
ference of the 1 5th November-8th December, 1 923, while the control of 
drugs in transit was safeguarded in the protocol of the International 
Convention for the Simplification of Customs Formalities, signed at 
Geneva on the 3rd November, 1923, and in Article 30 of the Statute 
for the International Regime of Railways, signed at Geneva on the 
8th December, 1923.^ 

In addition to these endeavours to promote the execution of the 
convention of 1912, the scope of which was confined to the questions 
of traffic and consumption, the Opium Committee took preparatory 
measures to check the evil at its sources through restricting pro- 
duction. During its first session on the 2nd~5th May, 1921, the 
Committee passed a recommendation, which was adopted by the 
Council on the 28th June, 1921, that an inquiry should be undertaken 
through the Health Organization of the league into the estimated 
annual requirements of various countries for medicinal, scientific, 
and other legitimate purposes. In order to check the returns thus 
obtained, a Joint Sub-Committee of the Health Committee and the 
Opium Committee w^as subsequently appointed,'^ to estimate the 
maximum amount of raw' opium required for these purposes per head 
per year. 

^ Including 47 out of 55 members of the League of Nations, 42 of whom 
had ratified their signatures. It should be noted that Great Britain signed 
the Convention for the Dominions and Colonies, and Australia, C^anada, India, 
New Zealand, and South Africa are therefore not included in the 47 signatures 
and 42 ratifications, but arc included in the 55 members of the League. 

^ See pp. 97-8 and 107 above. 

® The proposal for the appointment of the sub -committee was approved by 
the Council on the 2nd September, 1922. 
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Up to this point, the activities of the League of Nations Opium 
f'ommittee had been almost' entirely technical and therefore non- 
con troversial. TheComrnittee had been working for themore effective 
execution of the Hague Convention of 1912 and for the more active 
co-operation of other international bodies and of individual Govern- 
ments in carrying out a policy which had already secured general 
acceptance in principle. So far there had been no attempt to carry 
that })olicy a stage farther; but it was evident that, if the opium 
evil was to be overcome, the work of the Committee — at some 
point, sooner or later — would have to pass beyond the limits of 
technical organization and enter upon political ground; and it was 
also e^ddent that, as soon as that point was reached, acute political 
differences might be expected to arise, since important vested interests 
and tender national susceptibilities were involved. 

As has already been noted, the (diinese Central Government at 
lacking had made vigorous and at first successful efforts to suppress 
the cultivation of the I)op23y on Chinese territory, but the rcdapse 
which began in 1918 was so serious that by 1923 its effects were felt 
not only in China itself but in the adjoining countries, into which 
the surplus Chinese opium was being smuggled. At this stage, 
therefore, the most insistent demand for a strong international action 
in regard to opium did not come from the Government at Peking. 
A consciousness of their own impotence and a not unnatural un- 
willingness to see the deplorable internal political conditions of their 
country expovsed to international criticism in the glaring light of this 
relapse into opium cultivation mjuie many Chinese diplomatists 
shrink from proposals for probing deeper and operating more dras- 
tically. Moreover, the argument that foreign opium was China’s 
curse had disappeared with the cessation of the import from India 
in 1913, and Chinese public opinion was almost inarticulate on the 
subject of the general recrudescence of cultivation and the revival 
of smoking. 

The strongest advocate of a forw’ard policy was now^ the United 
States — a country in w^hich the evil was much less widely spread 
than it w^as in the Far East, but had been making alarming strides 
since the recent prohibition of intoxicating liquors. By the end of 
the year 1923 a large body of American opinion w^as not only strongly 
aroused against the drug traffic but was also determined to take 
effective action. While the people of China might acquiesce in being 
impotent to set their house in order, any such admission of inefficiency 
was quite alien to the temper of the people of the United States. In 
carrying through, by constitutional methods, legislation prohibiting 
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the production, sale, and consumption of intoxicating liquors within 
their own borders, they had recently achieved a feat of organized 
social reform which was perhaps unparalleled in history. They were 
not in a mood to be defeated by an evil which in Western communities 
at this period had a much less formidable hold than alcoholism; but 
while the drug habit was not so powerful a force in the United States 
as alcoholism had been, the American social reformers who grappled 
with the drug problem soon found that it was impossible, on a limited 
national front, to obtain a decision of this fresh campaign in their 
humanitarian warfare. Even in the case of alcohol, the increase of 
smuggling from abroad had threatened to make prohibition ineffec- 
tive, and in its efforts to prevent liquor-smuggling the United >States 
Government had been involved in diplomatic complications with 
foreign Powers.^ In the case of drugs, the amount of the coinmoditv 
demanded per consumer was so much smaller and the commercial 
value of a given weight or quantity so much greater than in the case 
of alcohol that the incentive for smuggling was far stronger, and the 
international aspect of the problem was therefore bound before long 
to impress itself forcibly upon any GoA^ernment which attempted 
to deal with the drug habit within its own frontiers. The United 
States Government had taken an acti\"e interest in the Opium Con- 
vention of 1912, and the experience of the intervening years was 
summed up as follows by a distinguished American expert twelve 
years later : 

The use of habit-forming drugs is a very serious problem in America, 
and it has become apparent that the Opium Convention of 1912 is 
either being too narrowly interpreted or inadequately applied. The 
Convention was ratified by the United States in 1915, and stringent 
domestic legislation made obligatory by the Convention put into effect. 
Nevertheless, at the end of ten years it is found that approximately 
80 per cent of drugs coming into the United States do so through illicit 
channels — ^thus demonstrating that domestic restrictions alone are 
futile and that the source of the problem itself must be approached if 
the evil is to be controlled. In other words, America has come to thc^ 
conclusion that the great over-production to-day of opium and the 
coca leaf is the cause of the present world-wide scourge of'drugs.-^ 

Thus the United States Government, which, since the Peace Con- 
ference of Paris, had been extricating itself, as far as possible, from 
political entanglements in Europe in obedience to the unmistakable 
national will of the American people, was forced by circumstances 
^ See Part IV, Section (vi) below. 

2 Letter, dated the 23rd August, 1924, by Mrs. Elizabeth Washburne 
Wright, one of the three assessors to the Opium Advisory Committee of the 
League of Nations (published in The Times, 30th August, 1924). 
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to adopt a contradictory policy in the field of social welfare, and to 
seek the co-operation of the League of Nations in working for the 
suppression of the opium evil. Here, again, the Government was 
acting on a mandate from its constituents. The American jieople 
had resolved that, as far as the United States was concerned, the 
evil should be suppressed ; and the Government had foxind that it 
was technically impossible to execute this national mandate except 
through international co-operation. For these reasons, an unofficial 
United States delegation, with a clearly defined and far-reaching 
policy, appeared at Geneva to confer with the Advisory ('ommittee 
of the League when it assembled for its Fifth Session on the 24th May, 
1923, and to recommend for adoption by the League what came to 
be called the ' American principles namely : 

(1) . If the purpose of the Hague Opium (Convention is to be 

achieved according to its spirit and true intent, it must be 
recognized that the use of opium products for other than 
medicinal and scientific purposes is an abuse and not legiti- 
mate. 

(2) . In order to prevent the abuse of these drugs, it is necessary 

to exiU'cise the control of the production of raw opium in such 
a manner that there will be no surplus available for non- 
medicinal and non -scientific purposes. 

This American delegation, in presenting the consuming countries’ 
point of view, almost immediately came into collision with the 
representative of the Government of India. A considerable amount 
of Indian -growm opium was consumed in India, but largely, it was 
claimed, for medicinal })urposes ; in other words, the consumption 
of opium in India was apparently not seriously abused. At the same 
time, Indian opium w as grown for export as well as home consump- 
tion. Indian opium was too low^ in morphine-content for derivatives 
to be manufactured from it, and the opium exported was therefore 
not for scientific use, but was destined for those countries, such as the 
Malay States and tlie Straits Settlements, w here opium-smoking was 
regulated by the Government.^ The Indian delegate could thus 
defend the export of opium on the ground that it was used for legal, if 
not for medicinal, purposes. The duties on the export trade brought 
in but a small percentage of the state revenue, but it w^as a profit- 
able one for private producers and exporters. The tendency of the 

^ The Hague Convention of 1912, in the chai)tcr dealing with prepared 
opium, had merely provided (Art. 6) that ‘ the contracting Powers shall take 
measures for the gradual and effective suppression of the manufacture of, 
internal trade in, and use of prepared opium, with due regard to the varying 
circumstances of each country concerned. . . .’ 

K 
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Indian Government, therefore, was to approach the opium question 
not so much as a problem of general human welfare but, primarily, 
as one of vested interests and finance. I'he problem was com- 
X)licated by the fact that a large proportion of Indian opium was 
produced in the native states, and over the production of this 
‘ Malwa ’ opium the Government of India could exercise practically 
no control, being unable even to ascertain the amount that was pro- 
duced and used for home consumption. No opium produced in the 
native states could, however, pass into British India except under 
permit, and since none of the states concerned ^ had direct access to 
the sea, it was possible for the British authorities to regulate exports, 
the chief outlet for which, prior to 1913, had been China. Since 
1913 the Indian Government had stopped the export of opium to 
China, although undt'r the 1911 agreement the date might have been 
j)Ostponed until 1917. The disastrous Chinese relapse from 19 IS 
onwards inevitably affected Indian policy; and at the beginning of 
1923, wlum American public opinion was calling for drastic inter- 
national action, the Indian Government were disinclined on several 
grounds to go further than the 1912 convention. In the first place, 
they pointed out that the recrudescence of production in China., and 
not the continuance of production in India, was now the crux of the 
problem, and suggested that it was for China to put her house in 
order first before further sacrifices were demanded from other coun- 
tries, In the second place, the Indian Government expressed some 
fear that, whereas any international agreement for progressive re- 
striction would be loyally and effectively executed, if once accepted, 
as far as India was concerned, other producing countries, such as 
Turkey or Persia, might be unable or unwilling to put into effect an 
agreement to which they might have committed themselves officially. 
In that event, the result would be, not to diminish the evil at its 
sotirce, but simply to transfer the profits arising out of it from pro- 
ducing countries which carried out their engagements to producing 
countries which did not. In other words, India might be penalized 
for acting in good faith. These appear to have been the principal 
considerations which influenced the representative of the Indian 
Government at the Fifth Session of the Opium Advisory Committee 
of the League and in subsequent international negotiations which took 
place in 1923 and 1924. 

After a discussion, in which the American principles were com- 

^ The chief opium -producing states were Indore. Gwalior, Bhopal, Jaora, 
Dhar, Riitlain, Mewar, and Kotali (Willoughby, op. cit.^ p. 62, quoting 
Indian Year Book for 1924). 
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bated by Mr, Campbell on the Indian Government’s behalf, the 
Committee finally adopted a series of detailed resolutions moved by 
the British delegate, Sir M. Delevingne, in the first of which the 
American proposals were accepted by the Committee and recom- 
mended to the League, subject to a reservation (on the part of France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal and Siam) 
to the effect that 

The use of prepared opium and the production, export and import 
of raw opium for that ])ur}K)se are legitimate, so long as that use is sub- 
ject to, and in accordance with, the pro\ isions of Chapter II of the 
Convention of 1912. 

The representative of India, in associating himself with this resolu- 
tion, made it subject to the additional reservation that 

the use of raw opium, according to the (established ])ractiee of India, 
and its production for sueli use are not illegitimate under the Convcm- 
tion. 

In another of the Delevingne Resolutions, the Committee recom- 
mended to the ('ouncil of the League — as a means of giving effect 
to the princijjles submitted by the representatives of the United 
States and to tlie policy of the League — tliat tlie Gov ernments of 
producing and manufactiuing countries, the Governments havnng 
territories in wliich the iisc^ of prepared opium was temporarily con- 
tinued under Chapter II of the 1912 Conv^ent ion, and the Govern- 
ment of China should be invited to consult together 

(a) as to a limitation of the production, import, and juainifacture of 
o]h maud its dcriv ativ'CvS to the amounts rerpiired for mediciiial and 

scientific purposes, subject to the provisions of Chapter II of the 1912 
Convention ngarding the ternporary continuance of opium smoking in 
certain territories, and 

(b) as to a reduction of the amount of raw ()])ium to be impe^rted for 
the purpose of smoking in those territories where it is temporarily 
continued, and as to the nu^asureswhich should be taken by the Republic 
of China to bring about the suppression of the illegal production and 
use of opium in China. 

The Committee also adopted detailed resolutions, moved by Sir 
M. Delevingne, for calling a conference of the nations specially inter- 
ested in order 

to consider whether it might be possible to reach an agreement on 

(1) abolition of the farm system and establishment of a monopoly; 

(2) sale of opium by public shops ; (3) limitation of the quantities of pre- 
pared opium put .on sale ; (4) study of the system of registration and 
licence already introduced into certain Far Eastern territories; (5) 
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unification of the price of opium ; (6) standardization of the penalties 
for the violation of the opium laws ; (7) international agreement for the 
application of the previous mf^asures; (8) periodical study of the situa- 
tion. 

These projects for conferences, together with the United States 
delegates’ resolutions, were received from the Advisory Committee 
by the Council in July 1923, and were transmitted without comment 
to the Assembly, which adopted both the report and the resolutions 
of the Committee during its Fourth Session in the following Sep- 
tember. The Assenildy recommended to the Council that invitations 
to the conference on production and manufacture should be extendc^d 
to all countries wiii(*h were members of tlie League or parties to the 
convention of 1912; and on the 13th December, 1923, the Council 
adopted this recommendation and fixed the date of the tw^o con- 
ferences (one to deal with the gradual sui)pression of 0})ium smoking 
in the Far East and the other with production and manufacture) 
for November 1 924, at the same time arranging for th(* appointnunit 
of a preparatory committee to draw’ up a programme for th(^ Second 
Conference. This Preparatory Committee w^as constituted, during 
February 1924, of three representatives elected by the League of 
Nations Advisory Committee — Sir M. Delevingne (Great Britain), 
M. Bourgeois (France), and M. van Wettum (Netherlands) — a repre- 
sentative of the State Department at Washington (Mr. Neville), 
and tw^o of the assessors to the Advisory Committee^ (M. Bnuiier 
and Sir John Jordan). At its final meeting, held at (Geneva on the 
1 2th-~l 5th July, 1924, the Preparatory Committee drew^ up a reasoned 
report on the several alternative plans for limiting production and 
manufacture to medicinal and scientific needs w^hich had emerged 
from their discussions ; and these plans were examined and combined 
into a series of proposals by the Advisory Committee during its 
Sixth Plenary Session on the 4th-14th August. The two conferences 
on the gradual suppression of opium smoking in the Far Ea.st ^ and 
on the limitation of production and manufacture were fixed to open 
on the 3rd and the 17th November respectively. 

The First Conference assembled on the 3rd November, 1924, and 
held twenty -four sittings. All the Powers having territories in the Far 
East in which the use of prepared or smoking opium was temporarily 
continued (i.e. France, Great Britain, India, Japan, Netherlands, 
Portugal, Siam, and China) w^ere represented. The Conference decided 
that aU its plenary sittings should be held in public and meetings of 

1 The Preparatory Committee had taken this conference in hand as well 
as the other. 
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committees in private. The two subjects for the consideration of 
the Conference were set out in the agenda as follows : 

(1) (a) Examination and consideration of the present situation in 
regard to the application by the Powers represented of Part 2 of the Inter, 
national Opium Convention of 1912 in their Far Eastern territories, and 
of the difficulties which have been encounterc^d in giving effect to Part 2 ; 

(b) Consideration of the measures w'hich can be taken to carry out 
more effectively the policy embodied in Part 2 of gradually suppressing 
the use of opium for smoking with special reference to the suggestions 
put forward for considiTation in the second resolution adopted by the 
Opium Advisory Committee of the League of Nations at its meeting 
in May, 1923 ; and 

(c) Preparation of a Convention to embody the measures which may 
be agreed upon by the Conference. 

(2) Consideration (a) of the present situation in China witli regard 
to the production of opium and its effects on the control of the use of 
opium in the neighbouring territories ; and (/>) of the measures which might 
be suggested to the Government of the Chinese Republic for bringing 
about a suppression of the illegal production and use of opium in China. 

An agreement was eventually signed on the 11th February, 1925. 
The most important terms of this agreement were that the importa- 
tion, sale, and distribiition of opium should be made a state monopoly; 
that the manufacture of prepared opium for sale should also be made 
a Government monopoly as soon as circumstances permitted ; that 
the exportation of opium, whether raw' or prepared, from a posses- 
sion or territory which continued to allow the importation of opium 
for smoking purposes should be prohibited ; and that the parties 
should review' from time to time the provisions of the Hague Conven- 
tion concerning the reduction of consumption — the first meeting to 
be held in 1 929 at the latest. A protocol bearing the same date w^as 
attached to the agreement, and a final act embodying a resolution was 
simultaneously signed. By the protocol the Powers placed formally 
on record : firstly, that the provisions of the agreement were supple- 
mentary to and designed to facilitate the execution of the obligation 
which they had undertaken in Chapter II of the Hague Convention ; 
and, secondly, that they undertook to suppress the consumption 
of prepared opium in these territories within the space of fifteen 
years from the date, as determined by a League of Nations Commis- 
sion, when the smuggling of opium from the producing countries 
ceased to be a serious obstacle to the enforcement of restrictive 
measures. The Chinese delegation did not sign the agreement or 
protocol and protested against the final act, and it stated at the 
twenty -third sitting on the 11th February that it withdrew from 
the Conference. 
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The Second Conference, which opened on the 17th November, 1 924, 
differed from the first in that the former embraced all narcotics 
including opium, whereas the latter dealt specially with opium. 
Invitations had been sent by the League of Nations to all members 
of the League, all signatories of the 1912 Convention and all countries 
producing or manufacturing narcotics. Soviet Government 

refused the invitation to attend. Eorty-ono states took part : 
six j)roduced raw" opium, tw"o the coca leaf, seven manufactured 
morphia, heroin and cocaine, and twenty-seven were interested only 
as consumers. The conference held thirty-eight plenary meetings. 
An analysis of the proceedings shows that nine w^ere occupied with 
questions of procedure, twelve with the difficulties which arose on 
the j)roposals of the United States delegation to enlarge the sphere 
of the Conference and fifteen with substantive business. 

The agenda of the Conference, based on the resolution of the 
Assembly in j)ursuance of which the Conference was convoked and 
adopted by it at its first meeting, ran as follow"S : 

Oonskleration of the measures wlueli can be takcui t.o t^arry out the 
Opium Convention of 1 9! 2 with regard to (I ) a limitation of the ainoiints 
of morphine, heroin or cocaine and their respective salts to be manu- 
factured : (2) a limitation of the amounts of raw" opium and t he coe.a 
leaf to be imported for that purpose and for other meclieinn I and seieni ifie 
purposes ; (3) a limitation of the production of raw" opium and tin* coca 
leaf for export to the amount required for such medicinal and scit^nt itic 
purposes. 

At the twenty -sixth plenary meeting on the Gth Eebruary, 1925, 
the w"ithdraw"al of the United States delegation was communicated 
and that of the Chinese delegation was also amiounced. The Senate 
of the United States, in authorizing American parti (upatioii in the 
Second Conference, had stipulated ‘ that the representatives of the 
United States shall sign no agreement wdiich does not fulfil the con- 
ditions necessary for the suppression of the habit-forming narcotic 
drug traffic as set forth in the preamble ’ (the preamble in question 
containing the American resolutions submitted to the League’s 
Advisory Committee on Opium in May 1923) and the American 
delegation went to Geneva with a complete set of proposals for the 
restriction of the i)roduction of dangerous drugs to the amount 
needed for medical and scientific purposes, in accordance with the 
principles formulated in 1923. The other delegations, however, 
were interested in controlling the trade in dangerous drugs rather 
than their production, and found themselves unable to agree to all 


^ See above, p. 129. 
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the American ])roposals ; a joint committee of the First and Second 
Conferences did not succeed in reconciling the conflicting points of 
view ; and the United States delegates who, in the light of their terms 
of reference, could not modify the attitude which they had adopted, 
were obliged to withdraw from the Conference.^ The Second Con- 
ference, however, continued in session for another fortnight, and on 
the 19th February produced a convention, a protocol, and a final act. 

The design of the convention w^as to take further measures to carry 
out the objects aimed at by the Hague Convention of 1912 and to 
complete and strengthen its provisions. It replaced Chapters 1, 
3, and 5 of the Hague Convention. The new convention provided 
for the internal control of raw opium and coca leaves, of manufactured 
drugs and of Indian hemp, and for the control of the international 
trade in these drugs by a s^^stem of export authorizations and import 
certificates. In order to watch the course of the international trade, 
a Permanent Central Board of eight members was to be appointed 
by the Council of the League of Nations (with the assistance of 
American and German representatives) ; this Board was to receive 
from the contracting Powers periodical estimates of requirements 
for internal consumption and statistics of production, consumption, 
and was to report yearly to the Council. If the Board were to 
(‘onie to the conclusion that excessive quantities of a substance 
covered by th(^ convention were accumulating in any country or 
that there was a danger of any country becoming a centre of illicit 
traffic, and if no satisfactory explanation were forthcoming, the 
Boai’d might bring the matter to the attention of the contracting 
parties and of the Council of the League, and make recommendations 
for the restriction of exports to the country concerned. Disputes 
regarding the interpretation or application of the convention might, 

^ The Aineriean att il ude to the two Conferences might perha|.)s b(‘ eonsiderecl 
somewhat illogical. The Ignited State.s delegatees held that b(‘cause the Second 
Conference failed to limit production, therefore the drug evil could not be 
controlled ; but at the same time tlnw criticized the First Conference because 
it took up the position that opium could ii(»t be abolished until production in 
China was controlled. The American proposals might be sound in theory, 
but the}- ignored practical obstacles such as the iiosition of producing countries 
like Turkey and Persia, which could not afford to abolish profitable crops 
without some compensation — such as a loan to enable them to develop alter- 
native crops. With regard to the consumption of drugs (the point which 
really interested the United States), while control of opium production would 
have struck at the root of the problem, it would have seemed not impossible, 
as a pis alter, to control drug manufacture, which was carried on in a limited 
number of factories, located in countries whose Governments would pre- 
sumably have been able to enforce any measures agreed upon. But alter- 
native measures of this kind w^ere not suggested. 
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before recourse to arbitration or judicial settlement, be submitted 
for an advisory opinion to a technical body appointed by the Council 
of the League. The convention was to come into force after ratifi- 
cation by ten signatories, including seven of the states responsible 
for the appointment of the Central Board. By the protocol, the 
signatory states agreed to take such measures as might be required 
completely to prevent, within five years, the smuggling of opium 
from constituting an obstacle to the effective suppression of the use 
of prepared opium in those territories where such use was temporarih^ 
authorized in accordance with the terms of Chapter IT of the Hague 
(W vent ion of 1912. 

The Opium Conferences were among the most difficult in the 
history of the League of Nations. The problem of drugs might 
seem at first glance simple, but in actual fact it was so many-sided, 
revealed so many totally unexpected angles, and reached so deeply 
into the habits of peoples and the practice of Governments as to be 
almost hopelessly baffling. By the end of 1925 the League of 
Nations had not yet solved these difficulties, nor had it removed 
the world’s drug evil, but, nevertheless, the step taken beyond the 
Hague Convention was a marked advance. The controversies which 
arose in the course of the two Conferences appeared disheartening 
at the time, but these very controversies undoubtedly increased the 
public interest in these questions and resulted in the better under- 
standing of them. This was not the least important of the results, 
and it was one likely, not only to assist in the effective performance 
of the agreement and convention, but to render easier the steps 
towards the final goal. 

Following the protocol of the 19th February, 1925, the Govern- 
ment of India announced in September 1925 that they were prepared 
to accept some measure of responsibility even for licit exports covered 
by import certificates, and to prohibit or restrict exports, even 
where foreign Governments were prepared to furnish a certificate, if 
there was evidence that the opium was finding its way into the illicit 
trade. Moreover, in order to adopt a policy of progressive all-round 
reduction and ultimate extinction of exports except for medical 
and scientific purposes, India fixed the term of ten years as the period 
within w'hich the process of extinction would be completed. The 
total exports of 1926 were accordingly to be reduced by 10 per cent, 
in each subsequent year, so that the last export would take place 
in 1935. 
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(vii) The Health Organization of the League of Nations.^ 

In execution of paragraph (f) of Article 23 of the Covenant, the 
Council of the League decided on the 13th February, 1920, to 
summon an international conference of health experts in order to 
draw up a constitution for the League Health Organization. When 
this conference met in London on the 14th-17th April, 1920, it had 
to deal simultaneously with the constitutional problem of relating 
the activities of the League in this sphere to those of pre-existing 
international organizations which covered the whole or part of the 
ground, and with the practical problem of combating the typhus 
and other contagious diseases which had become rampant in Russia 
and which were threatening to spread into the European countries 
along the Russian border. 

The conference wished — in the spirit of Article 24 of the Covenant 
— to make the existing Office International d’Hygiene Publique- the 
basis of the League Organization, and this policy was approved by 
the Assembly during its First Session in the autumn of 1920 ; but it 
was obstructc^d by the opposition of the United States, which, as a 
member of tlu’! Office International, was unwilling to see that body 
incorporated in the League. On the 21st June, 1921, the Council 
found a juactical solution for the time being by appointing a Pro- 
visional Health Committee, many of whose meml)ers were also on 
the committee of the Office International, until on the loth September, 
1022, during its Third Session, the Assembly passed a resolution 
declaring its desire to see the League Health Organization put 
upon a permanent basis with a constitution that would prevent 
overlapping with other institutions created for similar purposes. 
Thereupon, on the 3()th January, 1923, the Council decided to invite 
the niembers of the Provisional Health Committee and the Office 
International d’Hygiene Publique to form a Mixed Committee, in 
order to prepare for the Fourth Assembly a draft constitution for 
the Health Organization designed to satisfy the requirements of the 
Third Assembly. The committee met in Paris in May 1923, and drew^ 
up a report which w^as subsequently adopted by the Fourth Assembh' 
and by the Office International. Under the constitution thus estab- 
lished, the committee of the Office International — a body of Govern- 

‘ See the pamphlet bearing this title (Geneva. 1923, Information Section, 
League of Nations Secretariat), and the first Annual Report of the Health 
Organization, for the year 1925 (League of Nations Document, C. H. 442 [iii. 
Health, 1926, iii. 10]). 

“ Its seat was at Paris and it had a membership of tliirty-threc countries- 
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ment representatives meeting twice a year and empowered to discuss 
and propose international conventions — v as to act, in the League 
organization, as an Advisor}' Council, corresponding functionally to 
the League Assembly, while the provisional Health Committee was 
succeeded by a perniaiient body of the same title, corresponding to 
the Communications and Transit, Financial, Economic and other 
technical committees of the League.^ This Health Committee was to 
direct the w ork of the H ealth Section of the League Secretariat, to advise 
the Council and tlie Assembly, to prepare business for the Advisor}' 
Council, and to submit an annual report to that body. Its nu^mbers 
were to be chosen partly by the Council of the Leagues and parti} 
by the committee of the Oftice International. The new Permanent 
Health Committee h(^ld its first meeting in Geneva on the 1 lth-2ist 
February, 1924. Dr. Tl\. Madsen (Denmark) was elected Chaiiniaii 
and Dr. Velghe (Belgium) Vice-Chairman — the latter ex-officio, as 
being the President of the OflBce International d’Hygiene Publique. 

Before the Organization was completed on a permanent basis a 
number of co-ordinating activities had been initiated in the technical 
sphere, such as the collection and distribution of epidemiological 
intelligence and of information regarding vital statistics and the 
organization of national public health administrations, as well as the 
co-ordination of scientific research. The method emplo} ed through- 
out, as far as funds permitted, w^as to bring the oflicials and experts 
of different countries into personal touch with one another b}' con- 
ferences of specialists and interchanges of personnel On a long 
view, this was doubtless the most important work of th(» H(‘alt}i 
Organization of the League, since, if it were continued o\'er any 
considerable period of years, it would not only tend to raise the level 
of efficiency in the more backward countries but would be of incal- 
culable value in promoting international amity. The interchanges 
of Public Health Officers wore started in October 1922,- with the aid 
of a grant from the International Health Board of the Ilockefellcj’ 
Foundation, 3 and three courses had been held by the end of tlie follow- 
ing year. On the termination of the fourth interchange, which took 
place between the 1st February and the 10th April, 1924, an important 

^ Collaboration between the Health Organization and the C'oiniuunications 
and Transit Committee, the Opium Committee, and the International Labour 
Office vras successfully established. 

* Interchanges of medical statisticians were also held annually from 1923 
onwards. 

3 The financial assistance given by the Eockefeller Foundation was not 
limited to this branch of the Health Organization's work. Grants were also 
given, for instance, towards the publication of ci)idemiological information 
and the establishment of an Ei>idemiological Bureau at Singapore, 
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step wa8 taken towards the development of international co-operation 
by the foundation of 

an international Society of Medical Ofliccrs of Health, of whic*h all 
medical officers— now over two hundred — who have taken part in the 
interchanges may become original members. It was decided that the 
head -quarters of the Society should be in Genova, and that its objects 
sliould be : (ri) the advancement of preventi\ e medicine and public 
health administration in their international aspects ; (/j) the exchange 
of information on public he*alth matters by mem}>erK of the Society; 
(r) the organization of international conferences and the publication of 
reports in medical periodicals; and (r/) the promotion of the inter- 
national activities of the Health Organization of the League.^ 

During the early years of the League's existence, while the Health 
Organization was still only provisional, it was called upon to under- 
take emergency hygienic work on a great scale in almost every 
region of the world. On the recommendation of the London Health 
Conference of April 1920, a temporary Epidemic Commission w^as 
appointed by the Council, on the 19th May of the same year, in order 
to organize quarantine stations, equip hospitals, institute measures 
for cleaning and disinfecting, and arrange for the supply of food, 
clothing, soap, motor trans])ort and other necessities in the European 
countries adjoining the w^estern frontier of Russia, which were 
threatened with the intrf)duction of epidemicjs through the repatria- 
tion of their nationals wdio had fled or been deported eastw-ards into 
the interior of Russia during the War of 1914. Although this 
Commission was originally created as a kind of general staff for the 
sanitary defence of Europe against infection from Raissia, and 
although it concentrated its efforts upon Poland as the country 
which possessed the longCvSt common frontier with Russia and w^as 
overwhelmed with the largest number of returning refugees, it 
eventually succeeded in drawing the Soviet Government into co- 
operation. As a result of negotiations during the Genoa Confer- 
ence,- an agreement w as reached in May 1922 betw^ecn the Epidemic 
Commission and the Soviet authorities by which the members of the 
Epidemic Commission w^ere officially recognized and granted diplo- 
matic privileges and immunities in Russia, a liaison was established 
between them and the Russian public health organization, and 
branch offices of the Commission were opened in Moscow^ and 
Kharkov. In the autumn of 1922, when there was a similar influx 
of refugees from Anatolia into Greece,^ with similar dangers of 
epidemics, the Commission came to the help of the Greek Govem- 

^ League of Nations Monthly Summary , April 1924, p. 76. 

- See Survey for 1920^-3, pp. 25-33. ® See Part II. E, Section (iii) below. 
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ment and employed a grant of £5,000 assigned for sanitary purposes 
by Dr. Nansen (the High Commissioner of the League for Refugees) 
in inoculating half-a-miUion persons against small-pox, cholera and 
enteric fever. 

Meanwhile, the great Russian famine of 1951, with the new impetus 
which it gave to migration, had produced a recrudescence of epidemics 
in the border countries of Eastern Europe, and this had led the Polish 
Government to approach the Council of the League in January 

1922 with a view to summoning a European Health Conference. 
On the Polish Government’s invitation this Conference duly met at 
Warsaw^ on the 20th March of the same year. It was attentled by the 
Soviet Republics of Great Russia and the Ukraine and by Turkey, as 
well as by almost every European State, and the services of the 
League Health Organization and Secretariat were placed at the 
disposal of the (.Conference by the Council. A somewhat ambitious 
scheme for an anti-epidemic campaign in the Donetz Basin proved 
abortive, though it was submitted to and approved by the (Jtenoa 
Conf(‘rence ; but a motion of the Warsaw (Jonference in favour of 
the representation on the League Health Committee of all states 
interested bore fruit later on in the addition of a German member to 
the Committee and in those arrangements with the Soviet Covern- 
ment which have been mentioned above. The Warsaw C^onference 
also organized courses in Warsaw, Moscow and Kharkov for the 
training of public health officials in combating epidemics,’ and 
successfully promoted the negotiation of a series of con\ entions, 
between the Border States themselves and between them and their 
East and ffentral European neighbours, providing for direct collabora- 
tion between the various national public health authorities. These 
conventions eliminated the delay and inefficiency invohed in the 
roundabout method of correspondence through diplomatic channels, 
and in most cases forestalled the dangers of friction and misunder- 
standing by a proviso that any differences in regard to interpretation 
or application should be referred, failing a direct settlement, to the 
Health Organization of the League as a mediating body.*^ 

At the end of 1922 the League’s activities in regard to epidemics 
were extended to the Ear East. Between November 1922 and July 

1923 the Epidemic Commissioner visited the principal ports of the 
Far East in order to study epidemiological conditions. His report, 

^ These courses started in November 1922. 

* By the end of 1 925 conventions had been concluded between Estonia and 
Russia, Latvia and Russia, Poland and Russia, Latvia and Poland, (rennany 
and Poland, Rumania and Poland, Czechoslovakia and Poland, and Bulgaria 
and Jugoslavia. {Annual Eeport of the Health Organization for 1926.) 
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recommending the establishment of a Bureau at Singapore for the 
receipt and dispatch of epidemiological information, was approved 
by the Health Committee, and by the Council on the 1 7th June, 1924. 
An international conference to consider the work of the proposed 
Bureau was held at Singapore from the 4th“-13th February, 1925, 
and the new Bureau actually started work on the 1st March following. 

The work undertaken by the Health Organization for the pre- 
vention of epidemics was of obvious importance ; its activities in 
other fields — for instance, its researches in connexion with the 
standardization of sera, with mortality from cancer and tuberculosis, 
or with the prevention of malaria and sk^eping sickness — though 
perhaps of less immediate interest, were likely to prove of equal 
value in their permanent results. 

The provisional Health Committee decided in October 1921 to 
begin the study of the standardization of sera and serological tests. 
Two international conferences were held under the auspices of the 
League, the first in London from the 12th-14th December, 1921, and 
the second in Geneva from the 25th-~27th September, 1922, and an 
extensive programme of work was drawn up, the execution of w hich 
was entrusted to certain institutes and laboratories in various 
European countries, the Unittnl States and Japan. "I'he research 
work thus inaugurated developed rapidly, and in January 1923 the 
Health Committee decided to set up a permanent Standardization 
Committe^e to direct and centralize the w ork of the laboratories. In 
addition to carrying out much valuable work in connexion w’ith the 
standardization of anti-diphtheria, anti -tetanus and other sera, this 
organization initiated inquiries into the biological standardization of 
certain drugs, and at its suggestion two international conferences on 
biological standardization were held — in Edinburgh in July 1923 
and in Geneva from the 31st August to the 3rd September, 1925 — at 
which a number of resolutions were adopted. 

A special commission for the study of malaria w as appointed by the 
Provisional Health Committee during its sixth session, from the 
26th May~6th June, 1923. During the same year, an interchange of 
specialists on the subject took place in Ital^", and, at the request of 
the Albanian Government, a special inquiry was conducted into 
conditions in Albania. In the following May, the Health Committee 
decided to launch an anti-malaria campaign, and members of the 
Malaria Commission accordingly undertook a tour of investigation 
in Jugoslavia, Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, Russia, and Italy, and 
drew up a report on the results obtained, which was submitted to 
the Health Committee in March 1925. Tw^o months later, certain 
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members of the Malaria Commission left for Palestine and Syria to 
study the results of drainage works in those countries, and in the 
following August and September investigations were also carried out 
in Spain. During the year 1925, also, special inquiries were under- 
taken in Corsica, at the request of the French Government, and in 
Jugoslavia. The Malaria Commission was also represented at the 
First International Malaria Congress held in Rome in October 1925. 

The formation of a special Cancer (Commission was also decided 
on by the Provisional Health Committee in May 1923, as the result 
of a proposal made by Sir G. Buchanan that the investigations which 
})ad been started in Great Britain on comparative mortality from 
cancer in different countries slioiild be continued internationally. 
The object of the inquiry undertaken 1)y the ( 'ancer (Commission was 
limited to determining the causes of the differences in the official 
statistics of Great Britain, Holland, and Italy relating to the mortality 
rate from two special forms of cancer. Statistical and clinical 
investigations were carried out, but though considerable progress had 
been made, the CV^mmission had not yet reported by the end of 1925. 

A Commission of Experts on Sleeping Sickness and Tuberculosis 
in Equatorial Africa had been appointed by the Health (Committee 
on the ()th August. 1922, and this Commission had j)repared a ])ie- 
liminary report before the close of 1923. A supplementary report 
was submitted to the Health Committee in Aj)ril 1925. At the 
suggestion of the CCommission an international conference was hftd 
at the Colonial Office in London from the 19th-22nd May, 1925, to 
discuss the desirabilitj^ of sending a special mission to Africa to study 
on the spot certain problems in connexion with the prevention and 
treatment of sleeping sickness. The conference, in addition to making 
various administrative recommendations for the prevention of the 
disease, agreed that an international commission should spend a year 
at Enteb})e on Lake Victoria, a town very favourably situated for the 
study of the subject, and should then present a report to the Health 
Committee. I’he resolutions of the conference were approved by the 
League (Council on the 9th June, 1925.^ 

A Tuberculosis Commission was set up by the Health Committee 
in April 1 925. On the basis of a j)reliminary investigation carried out 
at the request of the Jugoslav Government, the commission decided 
to undertake statistical inquiries in selected countries into the causes 
of the decline of tuberculosis mortality. Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden were chosen as the special field for investigation, and a 

^ The commission started work at Entebbe at the beginning of February 
1926 . 
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programme of work was drawn up at a conference which met in 
September 1925 at the Danish State Sero-Therapeutic Institute. 
At the end of 1 925 the CommisvSion, by special request of the South 
African authorities, undertook to carry out an inquiry into tubercu- 
losis among natives in South Africa, particularly those employed in 
mines. 

In breaking off the narrative at this point, it must be noted that, 
in this survey, a great part of the hygienic work of the League during 
the first six years of its existence has been passed over, and that the 
dry catalogue of outstanding facts hardly conveys an adequate idea 
of the interest and importance of the enterprises undertaken and 
ac-complished. To do justice to this side alone of the League's 
activities, a historian would require not one but many volumes ; 
and under the limitations here imposed by the need for brt^vity, he 
must beljj himself out by ap 2 )ealing to the reader's imagination . Here 
at least was a field in which the ravages of the War — and its ravages 
through the spread of disease exceeded the casualties inflicted in 
battle — had undoubtedly stimulated greater co-operative efforts for 
a constructive object than had ever been made before 1914. This 
work knew no political barriers. Citizens of the United vStates 
co-operated wdth Members of the League, and Members of the League 
with Soviet Russia : nor w^as there any discrimination in favour of 
one particular region or race. The most urgent eiudemiological 
])roblems of Europe, Africa, and the Far East each obtained equal 
attention, while the interchanges of persomiel created human 
relations of inestimable value between w orkers in the same cause in 
Avidely separated countries with different climates and conditions. 
At first sight these commissions and committees and sub-committecs 
and resolutions and reports are repellant. They seem almost a 
caricature of that zest for ‘ organization ’ w hich was the most 
characteristic, though not the most attractive, feature of Western 
society at this time ; but that first impression is misleading, for, in 
this case at least, the dry bones Ih^ed. 

(viii) The Profectioii of Women and (hildren.i 

Since the traffic in women and children w’as conducted inter- 
nationally it was impossible to combat it without international 
co-operation, and this fact had been recognized by the private 
organizations for dealing with the evil in the different countries 
when they held their first International Congress in 1899 and set up 

' See The League of Isations : Social and Humanitarian Work (Ueneva, 
1923, Information Section, League of Nations). 
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a permanent International Bureau. On the initiative of this Bureau 
the French Government had convened a first inter-Governmental 
conference in 1904, which had drawn up an agreement providing for 
the establishment of a central authority to collect information 
regarding the traffic and to assist its victims, and a second inter- 
Governmental conference in 1910, which had resulted in a convention 
binding the parties to punish persons guilty of the traffic, as defined 
in the convention, even though the acts constituting the offence had 
been committed in other countries. By th(^ 10th flanuary, 1920, 
when the League of Nations entered upon its official existence and 
became seized of the problem in virtue of Article 23 of the Covenant, 
sixteen states were parties to the agreement of 1904 and nine to the 
convention of 1910. 

In November lf)20, during its First Session, the Asst^mbly of the 
League decided that a (piestionnaire regarding measures taken, or con- 
templated, in different countries for combating the traffic should be 
circulated to Governments and an international conference convened 
for organizing united action. This conference was held at Geneva on 
the 30th June-5th July, 1921, by the representatives of thirty -four 
states : the Final Act of the conference, containing recommendations 
for action by Governments, was approved by the (Council on the 
12th September, 1921 ; and, on the initiative of the Assembly 
during its Second Session, an International Convention for tlu‘ 
Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Children, submitted by 
the British Government and embodying many recommendations 
of the Final Act of the previous July, was opened for signature at 
Geneva on the 30th September, 1921, and was signed by thirty-three 
states. 1 The first article of this convention bound the signatories to 
ratify or adhere to the instruments of 1904 and 1910 if not parties to 
them already, while in the remaining articles the provisions of these 
previous instruments were strengthened and extended . For example, 
extradition w as provided for in this connexion even as betw een Govern - 
ments which possessed no general extradition agreements with one 
another ; and special measures for the protection of emigrants were 
incorporated in the convention in view^ of the political conditions pre- 
vailing in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Meanwhile, the Council, at the same sitting at which it had 
approved the Final Act of the Conference of 1921, had carried out 
one of the recommendations of the conference by appointing an 
Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children, con- 

^ Twenty -six of these had ratified their signatures by the close of the year 
192d, while hve states and a number of British colonies had adhered. 
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taining representatives both of Governments and of private inter- 
national organizations. During its second session in March 1923 
tliis Committee considered the relationship between the international 
traffic and the existence of licensed houses in various countries, and 
passed a resolution against the employment of foreign women in 
licensed houses ‘ pending the abolition of the system’. Since, how- 
ever, this resolution was opposed by delegates who regarded the 
question of licensed houses as an internal affair, the Council simply 
communicated the resolution to Governments, while inviting those 
Governments which had recently abandoned the system to explain 
the motives for their decision. 

A proposal, made by the United States delegate at the same 
session of the Advisory Committee, for commissioning experts to 
conduct first-hand inquiries in selected countries, was approved by 
the Council and adopted by the Assembly during its Fourth Session 
in September 1923, Governments Members of the League were 
asked each to appoint an expert, and the American Bureau of Social 
H\'giene off(?red a (jontribution of S75,000 towards the expenses. 

This )) 0 (ly of exj)erts was duly (constituted under the Chairmanship of 
Colonel W. Snow. Director of the American Bureau of Social Hygiene. 
At its first mc(?ting held at Geneva on the lst~7th April, 1924, it drew 
lip a questionnaire for circulation to Governments and made plans for 
local expert inc^uiries with the concurrence of the Governments 
concerned. A second meeting took place at Geneva on the 3rd-6th 
October following. 

The Advisory Committee held its third session at Geneva on the 
7th-12th April, 1924. Since the previous session, a number of 
replies had been received to the qucvstionnaire addressed to Govern- 
ments which had recently abandoned the system of licensed houses. 
It appeared that while four states (Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, and Poland) had abandoned the system of licensed 
houses because they considered that it was a direct cause of the 
traffic in women, the motives for its abandonment by certain other 
states had been different. The Committee also decided to ask the 
International Conference on Emigration and Immigration, which was 
to be held in Rome in the following month to discuss measures for 
the protection of women and children migrants against the traffic. 
The question was accordingly included in the agenda for the Rome 
Conference, and among the resolutions adopted was one recommend- 
ing that Governments and steamship companies should take steps to 
ensure adequate protection of the desired kind. 

See Survey for 1924, pp, 123-7. 
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On the report of the Advisory Committee, the Council of the 
League decided, on the 11th June, 1924, to request States Members 
to send in annual reports, on measures taken or contemplated to 
suppress the traiiic, certain fixed dates ; invited states which had 
signed the 1921 agreement, but had not yet appointed central 
authorities to deal with the traffic, to do so as soon as possible ; and 
expressed the liope that information would be furnished by Govern- 
ments which had not as a et made known theii* opinions concerning 
the possible connexion between the trafiic and licensed houses. 

In the meantime, the Council had decided, on the 14th March, 
1924. that the work hitherto carried out by the International Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Children should henceforth be entrusted to 
the League Secretariat. This Association ^ had been constituted by 
an international conference which met in Brussels in July 1921, but 
it had apparently never contemplated working in independence of 
the League of Nations and had in fact asked, when it had been in 
existence for a little more than a year, to be taken under the direction 
of the League in accordance with Article 24 of the Covenant. Tliis 
request had come before the Council in September 1922, but a de- 
cision had been postponed pending the result of negotiations con- 
cerning the nature of the Association’s constitution. The Coimeirs 
decision of March 1924 did not involve the dissolution ol the Ass4>eia- 
tion ; it remained in existence, as a private body, with the main 
function of providing for interchange of services between national 
societies for the promotion of child welfare. Certain work relating 
to the protection of children was already undertaken by I^eague 
organizations such as the Health Committee and the International 
Labour Office, but the new responsibilities undertaken involved work 
of a different nature — for instance, the collection of information and 
documents bearing on any question touching child welfare. 

Accordingly, the Fifth Assembly, on the 2Gth September, 1924, 
recommended that the Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Women 
and Children should be reconstituted, and that an additional group 
of assessors should be appointed, including representatives of the 
principal private organizations dealing with the protection of children, 
to develop this side of the work. 

The action recommended was taken by the Council on the 10th 
September, 1924, and the new assessors were appointed. At the 
same meeting the Council decided to invito those states which had 
either not adhered to or not ratified the 1921 convention on the traffic 
in women and children to explain their reasons for not doing so. 

^ The idea had originated in 191 1 , but progress had been delayed by the War. 
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The first session of the reconstituted committee, now known as 
* The Committee on the Traffic in Women and Protection of Children’ 
was held in Geneva from the 20th-27th May, 1925. With regard to 
the traffic in women, the Committee adopted resolutions on questions 
concerning licensed houses, the cmplo5mient of women police, emigra- 
tion, and measures for the assistance of expelled foreign prostitutes, 
and appointed a small permanent committee to study the question of 
pro])aganda. The Committee also determined its sphere of action con- 
cerning the protection of children and drew up a programme of work 
divided into the three main categories of documentation, research, 
and discussion, and including such items as the investigation of laws 
relating to the protection of life and health in infancy, to the age of 
consent and to the age of marriage, the preparation of an international 
convention for the assistance and repatriation of foreign children who 
were abandoned or neglected or delinquent, and inquiries into the 
effect of child labour, family allowances, and the cinematograph on the 
physical, mental, and moral well-being of children. The Committee 
also decided to ask the Council to agree to its title being changed 
again to ' Advisory Commission for the Protection of Children and 
'i'oung People ’ and to the division of the Commission into two com- 
mittees — the Traffic in Women and Children Committee and the Child 
Welfare Committee — which would normally hold their sessions separ- 
ately, but might be convened in joint plenary session. The Council 
aj)proved these recommendations, and the programme of work relat- 
ing to child welfare, on the 9th June, 1925. 

'I'he First Assembly of the League, in addition to its decisions 
regarding the measures against the white slave traffic, which have 
been recorded above, initiated action for the protection of women and 
children in a particular sphere. In accordance with a resolution of 
the Assembly, the Council on the 22nd February, 1921, appointed a 
special Commission to collect information regarding the deportations 
of women and children which were reported to have taken place 
during or after the War in Turkey and neighbouring countries. The 
Commission, which consisted of three persons (Dr. Kennedy, Miss 
Emma Cushman and Miss Jeppe) already on the spot and special!}" 
interested in the subject, reported to the Council on the 30th August, 
1921, that thousands of women and children had been carried off 
into captivity, and that though good work was being done by the 
British High Commission and the Inter- Allied Police in Constantinople 
for the relief of destitute women and children who had been separated 
from their families, no systematic measures had yet been taken to 
help the deportees to return to their homes. On the basis of this 
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report, the Second Assembly recommended that a League of Nations 
Commissioner should be stationed in Constantinople, that the 
Governments of France, Great Britain, and Italy should be asked to 
instruct their High Commissioners in Constantinople to act as a 
committee to aid the Commissioner, and that a Mixed Board should 
be established, working under the Commissioner, to deal vith the 
reclamation of women and children. The Commission of Inquiry 
was entrusted with the task of taking over the existing ‘ Neutral 
House ' at Constantinople and running it as a temporary home of 
refuge, and this Commission became in fact the executive authority, 
being authorized by the Council on the 17th duly, li)22, to proceed 
with the work of reclaiming deported women and children in Turkey. 

By September 1922, when a report was submitted to the Third 
Assembly, the work was proceeding satisfactorily, and without 
consideration of race or religion. At Constantinople an office and 
staff had been established and the ‘ Neutral House ’ had been taken 
over, while at Aleppo Miss Jeppe had established a rescue home 
where women and children were taught useful trades during their 
term of residence, and was returning numbers of de])ortc(?s to their 
homes. In the autumn of 1925, Dr. Kennedy estimated that some 
3,000 women and children had been assisted in some way by the 
organization at Constantinople, a large number of them luiving been 
helped to emigrate to America. During the year 1924-5, 250 per- 
sons received assistance at Aleppo, and good progress was made with 
a scheme of agricultural settlement, inaugurated by Miss Jeppe in 
co-operation with the French and Syrian authorities, which it w as 
hoped w^ould eventually make the rescue work in this district 
practically seK-supporting. 

(ix) Obscene Publications.^ 

On the 18th April, 1910, on the invitation of the French Govern- 
ment, an international conference had met in Paris to consider 
measures for dealing with the trade in obscene publications, which 
was recognized to have grown into an international evil. The con- 
ference had drawn up and signed an agreement and had made 
proposals for an international convention dealing with measures for 
the suppression of the trade, but these proposals, owing largely to the 
War of 1914-'18, had not been acted upon, and the convention drafted 
by the Conference had not been signed. 

^ See Becords of the International Conference for the Suppression of the 
Circulation of and Tragic in Obscene Publications held at Geneva from Slst 
August to 12th September, 1923 (League of Nations Document C. 734, M. 299, 
1923, iv). 
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In these circumstances, the necessity for some form of international 
co-operation in dealing with this social evil was brought to the notice 
of the League of Nations in 1922 by the British Government and the 
problem was discussed by the Third Assembly, which on the 28th 
September, 1922, adopted resolutions recommending that those states 
which had not acceded to the 1910 agreement should bo asked to 
do so, that the convention drafted by the Paris Conference should 
be communicated to Governments with a request for their observa- 
tions, and that on the completion of this preparatory work the 
French Government should summon a second conference to draw up 
and sign a convention. 

Tlie pr(.)posed conference was duly convened by the French Govern- 
ment and met in. Geneva from the 31st August to the 12th September, 
1923, attended by delegates from thirty-five countries. Its task was 
to decide to what extent the 1910 draft convention was suitable for 
signature and to make any necessary amendments. A revised text 
was unanimously accepted on the 11th September and the convention 
was oi)ened for signature, until the 31st March, 1924, on the following 
(lay. It was signed immediately by twenty-two states and in the 
course of a few days by eight more.^ 

The most important part of the convention related to the under- 
taking given by contracting parties to prosecute persons producing, 
having in their possession for purposes of trade or exhibition, im- 
porting, exporting, distributing either publicly or privately, or 
advertising, obscene writings or other obscene objects. These 
offences were to be punishable by the signatories even if committed 
in another country.- The word ‘ obscene ’ was not defined, but it 
was left to each state to determine its legal signification for itself. 

The convention also provided that the Council of the League 
should be asked to consider the advisability of calling a further 
conference at the end of every five years or upon the request of five 
of the contracting parties for a revision of the convention. The 
conference recommended in addition that the League Secretariat 
should issue a periodical questionnaire to states asking for informa- 
tion as to cases in which proceedings had been taken under the 
convention and the general extent of the trade, and should circulate 
the information obtained. 

* By the end of 1925, forty-four states in all had signed the convention and 
twelve had ratified it. In addition, four states and a number of British Colonies 
had acceded to the convention after the period of signature had closed. 

^ A qualifying clause ‘ when the laws of the country permit it ’ was added 
in order not to (ieter countries from signing the convention whose legislation 
did not permit punishment for offences committed abroad. 
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The Council took note of the work of the conference and accepted 
the obligations imposed on it on the 10th December, 1924. 

(x) Slavery. 

The action taken by the League of Nations in regard to the 
problem of slavery, down to the Fourth Session of the Assembly in 
the autumn of 1923, has been touched upon in a previous volume.' 
On the 28th September, 1923, the Fourth Assembly had referred to 
the Council the question of appointing a competent body to continue 
the investigation on slavery ; and action taken by the Council on 
the 14th March, 1924, resulted on the 12th June in the appointment 
of a commission of eight members, representing respectively the five 
European Powers (excluding Spain) which possessed colonies or 
mandates in Africa, the Netherlands, Haiti, and the International 
Labour Organization. The Netherlands were included as being a 
disinterested European state with experience of administration in the 
Tropics, and Haiti as a disinterested community of native African 
origin which was a product of the abolition of slavery in the past. 
The representation of the International Labour Organization pro- 
mised to link up the work of the committee with kindred social and 
economic problems. 

The Temporary Commission, thus constituted, held its first session 
at Geneva on the 9th-12th July, 1924. The Belgian member (M. 
Gohr) was elected chairman after the British and French members 
(Sir Frederick Lugard and M, Delafosse) had declined the office, and 
the Portuguese member (Senhor Freire d’Andrade) vice-chairman. 
On this occasion the Commission drew^ up its plan of work and took 
the important decision not to confine its investigations to the official 
information furnished by Governments in reply to questionnaires 
which had been circulated by the League Secretariat in 1922 and 1923, 
but also (as had been suggested by the Fourth Assembly) to draw 
upon information from individuals of recognized competence and 
ability. The Commission's report was examined by the League 
Council on the 29th August and forwarded by that body to the Fifth 
Assembly, with the result that both the Council and the Assembly 
approved the Commission’s plan of work. 

The questionnaire circulated by the Secretariat on the 22nd 
December, 1923, in accordance with the resolution of the Fourth 
Assembly, to states ‘ in the present territory and colonial possessions 
of which slavery has been known to exist in the past ’ had asked for 
information as to measures taken to secure the vsuppression of slavery, 
^ Survey for 1920-3, pp. 393-6. 
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the extent to which those measures had been successful in abolishing 
slavery, and their economic and social results for the former masters, 
for the slaves, for the Government, and for the development of the 
territory involved. By the date of the second session of the Tem- 
porary Slavery Commission, which was held in Geneva from the 
13th-25th July, 1925, replies to this questionnaire had been received 
from thirty states, including Abyssinia. 

With these communications at its disposal, as well as information 
supplied by various organizations and private individuals, the 
Commission was able, at its second session, to adopt a report^ which 
described the existing situation and recommended a scries of practical 
measures for dealing with the various aspects of alienation or restric- 
tion of personal freedom. The report stated that the legality of 
slavery was no longer recognized by any Christian country save 
Abyssinia, and that in Abyssinia edicts had been issued ‘ w'hich, if 
put in force, would enable a large number of the slaves to recover 
tlunr liberty, would assure to the others humane treatment, and 
would prevent others from being enslaved in the future \ Slavery 
had been definitely abolished in Siam since 1905 and in China since 
1909, W’hile the Japanese Government had extended its prohibition of 
slavery to the territories under its mandate. The status of slavery 
w as legally recognized only in certain Asiatic countries such as Tibet 
and Nepal, and in Islamic countries such as Afghanistan and the 
Arabian states. The Commission had directed its attention primarily 
towards ‘ those aspects of slaver 3 ^ which w ere adopted or tolerated 
bv Governments and which, though not apj)roved, they find diffi- 
eulU' in immediately abolishing ’. Its report w^as divided into eight 
chapters dealing respectively'^ with the status (and the legal status) of 
slavery^ slave-raiding and similar acts, the slave trade, slave-dealing 
(including transfer by exchange, sale, gift, or inheritance), practices 
restrictive on the liberty of the person, domestic or predial slavery 
(serfdom), compulsoiy labour, and transition from servile or com- 
I)ulsory^ labour to free-wage labour or independent production. Each 
chapter contained a review of the situation and suggestions, and since 
several of the more important of the Commission’s recommendations 
called for joint action by the Powers concerned, a majority of the 
members considered that an international convention should be 
drawn up to ensure the necessary co-operation. 

^ Printed in League of Nations Document A. 19, 1925, vi. 

The liberation of slaves in Nci>al had been com]>leted by August 1926 
(see The Times, 30th August). On the 4th November, 1926, a proclamation 
abolishing i>rivate property in slaves throughout the state was issued by the 
Kiian of Kalat, in Baluchistan. {Ibid,, 30th December, 1926.) 
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On the basis of this report and of a draft submitted by the British 
delegation, a convention on slavery was drawn up by the Sixth 
Committee of the Sixth Assembly and was recommended for approval 
by the Assembly on the 26th September, 1925. The draft convention 
bound contracting parties to prevent and suppress the slave .trade 
and to bring about progressively as soon as possible the disappearance 
of slavery in all its forms. The signatories also agreed to take all 
necessary measures to prevent conditions analogous to slavery 
arising from forced labour, and special provisions were laid down to 
govern the use of such labour. Special clauses dealt with the delini- 
tion of slavery, trade at sea, penalties, and partial accessions to the 
convention. 

The draft convention, by a Council decision of the 28th September, 
was communicated to all States Members of the League and to 
certain other states,^ with a request for observations. 

(xi) Other Humanitarian Activities of the League of Nations. 

The first action taken by the League of Nations in the humanitarian 
field W’as in connexion with the repatriation of prisoners of war. In 
April 1920 some half million prisoners of war and interned soldiers were 
still waiting, often in a condition of great misery, for means to return 
to their homes. The position may be gauged from the fact that one 
report predicted that between 120,000 and 200,000 prisoners of war 
in Siberia would die in the course of the following winter. Various 
charitable organizations had been attempting to relieve the sufferings 
of the j)risoners ; and on the 11th April, 1920, the Council of the 
League asked Dr. Nansen to undertake the task of co-ordinating the 
relief work and arranging for repatriation. Dr. Nansen was able to 
obtain credits for this purpose from various Governments and with 
these funds at his disposal he organized a fleet of steamers in the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. By July 1922 Dr. Nansen, in collabora- 
tion with charitable organizations and the Governments concerned, 
had succeeded, at a cost of about £400,000, in completing his task and 
repatriating over 420,000 prisoners belonging to twenty -six different 
nationalities. 

While still engaged in this work, Dr. Nansen was asked, in the 
summer of 1921, to turn his attention to the problem of Russian 
refugees — a problem which had been brought to the notice of the 
League in the preceding J'ebruary by the Comite International de la 
Croix-Rouge. On the 24th August, 1921, Dr. Nansen was appointed 

1 Afghanistan, Ecuador, Egypt, Germany, Mexico, Russia, the Sudan, 
Turkey, and the United States of America. 
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by the Council High Commissioner for Russian Refugees, and a year 
later, on the 19th September, 1922, he was authorized to use his 
organization for the relief of refugees in the Near East. Some 
account has been given in the Survey for 1924^ of the work carried 
out for the benefit of Russian refugees, and the scheme for the 
settlement of Greek refugees is described in another part of this 
volume.- The steps taken under the auspices of the League in 1924 
to cope with the famine in Northern Albania are also dealt with 
elsewhere.^ 

The Fourth Assembly of the League in September 1923 had under 
consideration a proposal put forward by Signor Ciraolo, President of 
the Italian Red f>ross, for the creation of an international organiza- 
tion to provide immediate aid to populations suffering from any 
disaster on so large a scale that the ordinary means of relief at the 
disposals of Governments were inadequate to deal with it — such a 
disaster, for instance, as the Japanese earthquake of September 1923. 
Signor Ciraolo’s fundamental idea was that Governments joining the 
proposed organization should contribute to a fund which could be 
utilized l)y the Red Cross Societies if need arose. By an Assembly 
resolution of the 27th September, 1923, these proposals were 
communicated to Governments for their consideration, and during 
the following year twenty-eight countries submitted their view^s on 
the subject to the League Secretariat, twenty-one of the replies 
being in favour of the scheme. Signor Ciraolo’s proposals were also 
endorsed by the League of Red Cross Societies, which met in Paris in 
May li>24. On the recommendation of the Fifth Assembly, the 
League Council, on the 11th December, 1924, appointed a Pre- 
paratory Committee, with Signor Ciraolo as chairman, to draw up a 
report defining the scope of the proposed organization and estimating 
its financial needs. This committee met in May 1925, and again in 
June, and prepared draft statutes^ for an International Relief Union, 
which should comprise a General Council of Government repre- 

^ p. 255. . - Part HE, Section (iii). 

® Part It E. Section (v). The Second Assembly of the League had been 
urged by Dr. Nansen to take steps in connexion with the famine in Russia, but 
had declim‘d to intervene, on the ground that other organizations w^ere already 
at work and that it w ould not be possible to collect the necessary funds. As 
the result of further representations by Dr. Nansen, however, the Council in 
J uly 1 922 instructed the Secretariat to collect all possible information bearing 
on the situation in Russia and its effect on the general economic condition of 
Europe. The results of these inquiries were i)ublished in November 1922 in 
a Report on Economic Conditions in Russia with special reference to the Famine 
of 1921-2 and the state of Agriculture, 

^ See League of Nations Document A. 20. 1925. ii. [C. 392 (i). M. 133 (i).. 
1925. ivj. 
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sentatives, an Advisory Committee of fifteen members with technical 
qualifications, and a small Executive Committee, which, in collabo- 
ration with the Red Cross and other associations, would provide 
immediate rehef in the case of disasters falling within the scope of the 
Union. The Committee estimated that a sum of £25,000 would be 
be required to initiate the work of the Union, and the various Govern- 
ments w'ould be asked to contribute to this amount, but it was hoped 
that the main funds of the organization, which would be under the 
control of the League, would b6 drawn from private sources. The 
constitution of the Union would not become definitive until the 
statutes had been ratified by at least twelve states whose combined 
contributions to the initial fund amounted to three-fifths of the total. 

The Sixth Assembly, after the draft statutes had been discussed 
by its Second Committee, recommended that the scheme should be 
referred back to the Preparatory Committee for revision and should 
then be submitted to Governments for their formal consideration. 
The modifications recommended by the Assembly Committee were 
incorporated in the statutes by the Preparatory Committee at a 
meeting held from the 18th-20th November ; and on the 14th 
December, 1925, the Council decided to forward the revised scheme 
to all Governments for their observations. 
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EUROPE 


A. INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS 
(i) The Barcelona Convention. 

The clauses of the Treaty of Versailles respecting the navigable 
portions of the Elbe, the Oder, the Niemen, and the Danube (from 
Ulrn to Braila) established for them a provisional regime only, 
Article 338 providing that the regime should be ‘ superseded by one 
to be laid down in a general convention drawn up by the Allied and 
Associated Powers and approved by the League of Nations, relating 
to the waterways recognized in such convention as having an inter- 
national character Articles 354-362 of the Versailles Treaty pro- 
vided that the same future convention should modify the regime on 
the Rhine, which was otherwise governed by the provisions of the 
Mannheim Convention and the Treaty of Versailles ; and under 
Article 18 of the Polish Minorities Treaty, which was signed at the 
same time as the Versailles Treaty, Poland undertook to apply to 
the river system of the Vistula, including the Bug and Narew, a 
regime similar to that inaugurated on the Elbe, the Oder, the Niemen, 
and the Danube, pending the conclusion of the general Convention.^ 
The Convention in question w^as drawn up in the form of a ‘ Con- 
vention and Statute on the Regime of Navigable Waterways of 
International Concern at the International Conference on Commu- 
nications and Transit held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations at Barcelona from the 10th March to the 20th April, 1921.^ 
The Statute declared the following to be navigable waterways of 
international concern : 

1. All parts which are naturally navigable to and from the sea of a 
waterway which in its course, naturally navigable to and from the sea, 
separates or traverses different states, and also any part of any other 
w^aterway naturally navigable to and from the sea, which connects with 
the sea a waterway naturally navigable which separates or traversers 
different states. 

It is understood that : 

(a) Transshipment from one vessel to another is not excluded by the 
words ‘ navigable to and from the sea ’ ; 

^ See H, P. C.y vol. ii, pp. 92 seqq. 

* Texts in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. vii. 

® See Part I. B, Section (hi) above. 
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(6) Any natural waterway or part of a natural waterway is termed 
‘ naturally navigable ’ if now used for ordinary commercial 
navigation, or capable by reason of its natural conditions of 
being so used ; by ‘ ordinar}^ commercial navigation ’ is to be 
understood navigation w’hich, in view of the economic condition 
of the riparian countries, is commercial and normjilly practicable ; 

(c) Tributaries are to be considered as separate waterways ; 

(d) Lateral canals constructed in order to remedy the defects of 
a waterway included in the above definition are assimilated 
thereto ; 

(e) The difiFerent states sejmrated or traversed by a navigable water- 
w^ay of international concern, including its tributaries of inter- 
national concern, are deemed to be ‘ riparian states 

2. Waterways, or parts of waterways, whether natural or artificial, 
expressly declared to be placed under the regime of the (5Jeneral ( V)n- 
veiition regarding navigable waterways of international concern either 
in unilateral Acts of the states under whose sovereignty or authority' 
these waterw'ays or parts of waterw^ays are situated, or in agreements 
made with the consent, in particular, of such states. 

Article 2. For the purpose of Articles 5, 10, 12, and 14 of this Statute, 
the follow ing shall form a special category of na%'igable waterways of 
international concern : 

(a) Navigable waterways for which there are international Com- 
missions upon w Inch non-riparian states are represtuited ; 

(b) Navigable waterways which )nay hereafter be pbu^c^d in this 
category, either in pursuance of unilateral acts i)f the states 
under whose sovereignty or authority they are situated, or in 
pursuance of agreements made with the consent, in particular, 
of such states. 

Article 23. A na vigable waterway shall not be considered as of inter- 
national concern on the sole ground that it traverses or delimits zones 
or enclaves, the extent and population of w Inch are small as compared 
w ith those of the territory which it traverses, and which form detached 
portions or establishments belonging to a state other than that to which 
the said river belongs, with this exception, throughout its navigable 
course. 

On these waterways, the contracting states accorded one another 
free navigation and recognized a perfect equality in the exercise of 
navigation to the nationals, property and flags of all contracting 
states (Arts. 3 and 4) with certain exceptions. 

A riparian state had the right to reserve for its own flag the trans- 
port of passengers and goods from between two ports both situated 
in its own territory ; on the waterways referred to in Article 2 this 
right extended only to local passengers or goods of national origin or 
naturalized. In the case of waterways separating or traversing two 
states only, and not coming under Article 2, such states might 
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reserve to their flags by mutual agreement the transport of passengers 
and goods between ports of this system, if genuinely local (Article 5). 

Contracting states maintained their rights to take measures of 
police, sanitary, veterinary, &c., supervision, and supervision of 
migration, provided that such supervision be reasonable and equally 
applied (Article 6). No dues of any kind might be levied beyond 
those necessary for the maintenance and improvement of the water- 
way, and in the interests of navigation (Article 7). Customs 
formalities in transit were to be governed by the conditions laid down 
in the Statute on Freedom of Transit, which was also drawn up at 
the Barcelona Conference. When transit was unaccompanied by 
transshipment, customs formalities should, under normal circum- 
stances, be entirely dispensed with where the waterway formed a 
frontier between two states, and be limited to affixing a seal or pro- 
viding an escort where both banks of the waterway were within one 
and the same state (Article 8). Subject to the provisions of Articles 
5 and 17, the nationals, property, and flags of all contracting states 
should enjoy treatment equal to that accorded to nationals in all 
ports situated on an intc^rnational waterway in all that concerned 
the use of the port, including port dues and charges. Facilities in 
such ports must not be unreasonably withheld ; in customs, octroi, 
consumption, and other charges, contracting states must receive the 
same treatment as nationals, unless it were proved that the owner of 
any vessel was systematically discriminating against nationals of the 
state to which the port belonged. Custom dues must not ordinarily 
be higher than those levied on other frontiers of the state interested 
(Article 9). Each riparian state was to refrain from measures 
prejudicial to the navigability of the waterway, and to take steps to 
remove any obstacles or dangers to it. Each state must take the 
necessary steps to ensure navigability in its own waters, asking its 
neighbours for contributions towards the costs where such a demand 
was justifiable. Any state could request another to take specific 
measures on payment of a fair share of the cost of works and upkeep 
and refusal to carry out the request must be substantiated. Costs 
and works might be distributed by mutual consent. On the water- 
ways referred to in Article 2, decisions in regard to works were to be 
made by the Commission. A state territorially interested might 
question the decisions of the Commission on the ground that they 
were ultra vires or infringed the international conventions in accord- 
ance with which the Commission worked. A riparian state might 
close a waterway to navigation, wholly or in part, if all riparian 
states (or, under the second category of waterways, all states 
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represented on the Commission) consented, or after giving notice, on 
the grounds that the navigation was of very small importance, and 
economic interests clearly of greater importance than the navigation 
could be adduced. These provisions regarding upkeep applied only 
to the principal branches in the case of a waterway debouching on the 
sea through several branches (Article 10). In the absence of special 
conventions to the contrary, each riparian state was to exercise the 
administration of the waterway in the reaches where the waterway 
came under its authority, and could issue regulations for navigation 
in these reaches, and see to their execution. It was considered 
desirable that such regulations should be made uniform where possible 
(Article 12). Conventions already in force between riparian states 
were not abrogated by the Statute, but provisions in them conflicting 
with the Statute were not to be applied (Article 13). Any Inter- 
national Commission including representatives of non-riparian states 
should be deemed an International Bureau under the direction of the 
League of Nations. Its powers and duties should be laid down in 
each Act of Navigation, but in ail cases it should be entitled to draw 
up such navigation regulations as it thought necessary (all other navi- 
gation regulations being communicated to it) ; to indicate to ri])arian 
states the action advisable for the upkeep of works and the mainten- 
ance of navigation ; to receive information from the riparian states 
of all proposed improvements ; and to approve dues and charges, 
where not specified in the Act of Navigation (Article 14). The Statute 
was to continue in force in time of war so far as the rights and 
duties of belligerents (w^hich it did not affect) permitted (Article 15). 

The Statute did not impose on contracting states any obligation 
conflicting with rights and duties enjoyed under membership of the 
League of Nations (Article 16). It did not refer to the navigation 
of vessels of w^ar, or of vessels exercising public authority, such as 
police vessels, &c. (Article 17), Contracting states undertook not to 
grant non-contracting states treatment over international water- 
ways irreconcilable with the Statute (Article 18). Emergency action 
affecting the safety or vital interests of a state, conflicting with the 
Statute, must be of the shortest duration possible and prejudice 
freedom of navigation as little as possible (Article 19). The Statute 
did not prohibit the present or future granting of greater facilities to- 
wards free navigation, consistent with equality of treatment, than it 
envisaged itself (Article 20). A state could be temporarily relieved of 
the provisions of the Statute if it could prove a case based on devasta- 
tion caused by the War of 1914-18 (Article 21). Disputes arising over 
the Statute were to be referred to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
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national Justice ; states undertook to ask the opinion of the advisory 
and technical bodies of the League of Nations before resorting to 
judicial proceedings (Article 22). 

In an additional protocol, the contracting states further declared 
that they would concede equality of treatment to all signatory states 
as regards transport of exports and imports without transshipment, 
either {a) on all navigable waterways or (6) on all naturally navigable 
waterw ays under their sovereignty or authority which, without being 
of international concern, w^ere accessible to ordinary commercial 
navigation to and from the sea, and in all ports situated on these 
w aterways. In making this declaration, each state declared whether 
it accepted the wider obligation or the more limited one. 

The conclusion of this Statute had been the most difficult task of 
the Barcelona Conference, and in its final form it represented a 
compromise between a niimber of very divergent view^s. Certain 
delegations had desired to extend the freedom of navigation to ever\^ 
waterway without discrimination, including even inter-oceanic 
canals. Others, notably the Czechoslovak, Polish, Jugoslav, and 
Rumanian delegations considered that riparian states should be left 
entirely free to establish wdiatever regime they liked on their national 
waterways. The question of cabotage w^as the object of lengthy 
discussion, the Jugoslav and Rumanian delegations in particular 
being desirous that riparian states should have the right to reserve 
cabotage, at least local cabotage, for themselves. The compromise 
in Article 1 0, under which a state might request another to carry out 
works, wdiile itself bearing a proportion of the costs, was reached 
wdth much difficulty.^ Finally, throughout the discussions, the 
delegates were under the necessity of reconciling the European and 
South American conceptions of international law' ; the idea of inter- 
national Commissions of Control being foreign to the latter, although 
the countries concerned were familiar wdth the idea of inter-state or 
regional conventions.- 

By the end of 1925 thirty -four signatures or adhesions had been 
received to the Statute, but only Albania, Austria, the British Empire 
(with New Zealand and India), Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
Holy, and Norw-ay had ratified it. 

^ For the discussion of these points on the preliminary draft, see League of 
Nations document 20/31/58 : General Conference on Communications and 
Transit : Preparatory Documents. For the discussions at Barcelona, see 
Verbatim JRecords and Texts relating to the Convention on the Begime of Navigable 
Waterways of International Concern, Geneva, 1921. 

* See G. Ilanotaux : L'CEuvre de Barcelone (Paris, 1922, Payot). 
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(ii) Th© Rhine. 

The Central Commission for Rhine Navigation did not find it easy 
to complete the revision of the Mannheim Convention foreseen by 
Article 354 of the Treaty of Versailles. Considerable initial delay was 
caused by a protest from the Netherlands against the diminution of 
their rights under the Mannheim Convention arising from the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles, to which they had not been 
signatories. Negotiations opened at the end of 1910 led to no result, 
and in 1920 the Netherlands refused to take part in the sittings of the 
Commission until their objections should have been removed. This 
was accomplished by an agreement concluded at Paris on the 21st 
January, 1921,^ whereby the Netherlands received the right to have 
a third delegate on the Commission, and a promise that no further 
internationalization of Dutch waterways should be undertaken w ith- 
out the consent of the Government of the Netherlands. A supple- 
mentary treaty dated the 29th March, 1923, - provided that the 
resolutions of the Central Commission should be taken by majority 
vote, and that a state should not be bound to carry out resolutions 
the application of which to its own territory it had not approved. 

Similar protests came from Switzerland, who, although not a signa- 
tory of the Mannheim Convention, based her claim on the genera I prin- 
ciple of international law allowed in the final protocol of the Congress 
of Vienna to be applicable to all riparian states of navigaljle rivers.*^ 
On the 18th November, 1920, however, the Swiss Federal Govern- 
ment agreed to accej^t the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
respecting Rhine navigation.^ 

The regulations regarding Rhine navigation certificates contained 
in certain articles of the Conventions of 1868 and 1898 were revised 
in a convention and additional protocol dated the 14th December, 
1922, and the 22nd December, 1925, respectively,^ and the Com- 
mission began the revision of the Mannheim Convention proi)er on 
the 20th March, 1924,® This proved, however, to be a very long and 
difficult task. Two main questions, among many, may be mentioned 
here. 

The first was that of railway tariffs. Since the transfer of the 
German railways to the Reich, the old reduced tariffs to Rhine ports 
maintained by the Baden and Palatinate railways had lapsed, while 

^ Printed in La Navigation du Bhin (Strasbourg, 1924). - Ibid, 

^ Dr, Hans Vomhoff : Die Revision der Mannheimer Eheinschiffahrtsakte, 
(Berlin, 1925.) 

* See Feuille Fedirale, 1922, vol. ii, pp. 997 seqq, (Berne, 1922), for the 
Swiss attitude. ® Published as a British White Paper, Cmd. 2521 of 1925. 

• Deutsche AUgemeine Zeitung, 18th March, 1924. 
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the Reich introduced preferential tariffs for traffic to the seaports of 
Hamburg and Bremen. Fuiliher, the German graduated railway 
tariff of 1920 provided reduced rates for long distances and relatively 
high rates for short distances. The French and Belgian railways, 
on the other hand, introduced very low rates over certain lines, which 
also had the effect of diverting much traffic from the Rhine. 

Secondly, the svrtaxe d^entrepot imposed by France on goods 
imported from overseas by any route other than a French seaport^ 
further diverted traffic from the Rhine, and was argued by Dutch 
jurists to conflict with the provisions of Article 14 of the Mannheim 
Convention. 

Two important schemes for work on the Rhine were put forward by 
the French and Swdss Governments respectively. The former provided 
for the creation of the Grand Canal d’Alsace between Huningue 
and Strasbourg, for use both for navigation and for hydraulic 
power. The scheme involved setting up a movable weir across the 
Rhine and digging a canal 114 kilometres long which w^ould take from 
the Rhine an average of 800 cubic metres of water per second. Al- 
most at the same time the Swiss Government put forward a scheme 
for regulations on the stretch betw'een Bale and Strasbourg. 

Each party attached great importance to its own plan, and was 
sharply opposed to the rival idea, Switzerland (supported by Germany) 
being anxious to secure easy through traffic to the highest possible 
point, France desiring that Strasbourg should remain the upper point 
for regular Rhine traffic. The Central Commission finally adopted 
both plans in a modified form on the 29th April, 1925. The canal 
was to be subject to the same international regime as the Rhine. 
Both works had to be so arranged that the free navigation of the 
Rhine w-as in no way impeded. 

In May 1920 the Genoa Conference had decided that inquiries 
should be undertaken from time to time into the state of communica- 
tions and means of transport in Europe and the task of carrying this 
through was subsequently entrusted to the competent organizations 
of the League of Nations. 

In 1924 the League of Nations Committee on Communications and 
Transit empowered Mr. Hines to carry out an investigation into 
conditions on the Rhine and the Danube. Mr. Hines made his inquiry 
in the summer of 1925, and his reports were brought before the 
Committee on Communications and Transit in August 1925. 

In his report on Rhine navigation, ^ Mr. Hines discussed the 

^ With the exception of concessions made by special arrangement for the 
port of Antwerp. ^ League of Nations Document C. 444, M. 164, 1925, viii. 

M 
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questions of railway competition and of the French supertax, coming 
to the conclusion that it was desirable, both from the national and 
international standpoint, that the Rhine should continue to carry the 
traffic which it was naturally adapted to carry on an economic basis. 
He also discussed French and Belgian objections to the alleged 
German and Dutch practice of breaking seals on transit traffic at 
the frontier ; French complaints of unjust discrimination alleged 
to be practised by the customs authorities at Cologne ; and possible 
simplifications of the existing German and Dutch procedure respect- 
ing bills of lading {Begleit scheme and Vrachtlijsten). 

(iii) The Elbe. 

The International Elbe Commission was successful in drawing up 
a Statute of Navigation, which was signed at Dresden on the 22nd 
I^ebniary, 1922.^ Its general provisions followed the principles of 
the Barcelona Convention in ensuring freedom of navigation and 
equality of treatment for the nationals, goods, and flags of all nations, 
and need not be summarized here. Among the particular points of 
interest the following may be mentioned. The international system 
(the exact upstream limit of which the Commission would be called 
upon to fix) might be extended by the decision of the riparian state 
or states interested, subject to the unanimous consent of the (V)mmis- 
sion. The Commission was to be composed of four representatives 
of German riparian states, two of Czechoslovakia, and one each of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium. No vessel might navigatt^ 
the Elbe without having on board the holder of a navigation permit, 
which would only be issued to persons with practical experience of 
navigation on the Elbe, although they might be of any nationality. 
Tribunals were to be set up to adjudicate on contraventions of the 
provisions laid down by the regulations for river police, and also on 
other matters. The provisions of the Convention were to remain 
valid in case of war to the fullest extent compatible with the rights 
and duties of belligerents and neutrals. If, however, occurrences in 
time of war compelled Germany to close the route to Czechoslovakia, 
she undertook to provide her with another route as nearly equivalent 
as possible. Should this prove physically impossible the signatory 
states would endeavour to provide Czechoslovakia with means of 
communication with the sea. 

A supplementary convention, signed at Prague on the 27th 
January, 1923,^ dealt with the competencies and procedure of the 
tribunals mentioned above. 

1 Issued as a British White Paper, Omd. 1833 of 1923. 

* Omd., 2091 of 1924. 
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The chief difficulties which attended navigation on the Elbe after 
the war came from railway competition, in view of the German 
railway tariff, the facilities accorded by Germany to her seaports, and 
the provisions of the Peace Treaties regarding the port of Trieste. 
The Elbe shipping companies were able to combat this competition 
with some success by forming a combine with a common tariff for the 
German and Czechoslovak sections, drawn up with sx>ecial reference 
to the railway tariffs of the two countries. 

(iv) The Oder. 

The 1 nternational Oder Commission failed at three successive 
sessions to conic to an agreement with regard to the limits of its own 
jurisdiction as defined under Articles 331, 33S, and 341 of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The point disjiuted was whether the navigable sections of the 
Polish course of the Oder tributaries (the Netze and the Warthe) 
should be subjected to tlie jurisdiction of the Oder Commission. The 
Polish delegate maintain(‘-d that the jurisdiction of the Commission 
ought to cease at the Polish frontier as the Polish portions of the 
tributary rivers concerned did not ‘ naturally jirovide more than one 
state with access to the sea’. The German delegates maintained 
that the whole navigable portion of the system fell under the juris- 
diction of the Commission. 

The Commission therefore did not proceed with the preparation 
of an Act of Navigation, and on the 23rd August, 1924, the British 
Government, in virtue of Article 376 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
brought the matter before the league of Nations, and it was referred 
to the League Committee on Communications and Transit. The 
Committee appointed an Enquiry Commission of three, which was, 
however, unable to present an unanimous report, as the views of the 
Polish member differed from those of his colleagues. The majority 
of the Commission reported that Article 341 of the Treaty of Versailles 
was applicable to the w^hole navigable system of the Oder and its 
tributaries, while the provisions of Article 331 (which laid it down 
that the Oder was an international river ‘ from its confluence with 
the Oppa ’) had been replaced (in virtue of Article 338) by the more 
general definition of navigable waterways of international concern 
given in the Barcelona Convention.^ The conditions laid down by 
the Barcelona Convention were fulfilled by the Warthe as far as 

^ See above, p. 165. Poland, however, had not ratified the Barcelona Con- 
vention, and might consider herself not bound by its provisions. 
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Pogorzelice (although it was also navigable to some extent as far as 
Luban) and by the Netze below Naklo, but not above that point. 

On the 26th-28th November, 1924, the question came again before 
the League Committee on Communications and Transit, which 
adopted a resolution submitted by a joint committee, formed by the 
Sub-Committee on Inland Navigation and the Legal Sub-Committee. 
The resolution recommended an agreement under which the juris- 
diction of the Oder Commission should extend up the Warthe to a 
point situated beyond Posen and up the Netze to Uj.4cie (Usch), 
while the Netze from this point to its junction with the Vistula via the 
Bydgoszcz Canal should come under the provisions of the Barcelona 
Convention. 

The resolution was adopted by thirteen votes to two (Germany 
and Poland), the Austrian delegate abstaining. The German dele- 
gate opposed the resolution as exempting from the jurisdiction of the 
Commission certain navigable sections of the basin, while the Polish 
delegate opposed it on the ground that the jurisdiction of the Oder 
Commission up the Warthe and the Netze ought not to extend 
within the Polish frontier. He promised, however, to recommend 
the solution if his Government should decide to waive what they 
considered as their legal rights.^ 

The Committee on Communications and Transit recommended 
this compromise to the Governments concerned, but while it was 
accepted by the Czechoslovak Government, and by other states less 
immediately concerned, it was definitely rejected by Poland, while 
the German Government made no official pronouncement. 

(v) The Vistula. 

The Polish Government, on the ground that the Vistula was a 
Polish national river, took no steps towards inaugurating the inter- 
national regime foreseen in the Polish Minorities Treaty of 1919, 
arguing that both Articles 332-337 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
Articles 1 and 2 of the Barcelona Statute did not consider rivers to be 
of international concern if they naturally provided only one state with 
access to the sea, that Danzig did not constitute a state within the 
meaning of the term, and that Germany had ceased to be a riparian 
state since the frontiers of East Prussia laid down in the Treaty of 
Versailles had been revised in favour of Poland, Germany, on the 
other hand, considered that the Polish attitude was clearly contrary 
to the intentions of the treaty, which could not have provided for a 
temporary regime to be terminated on the conclusion of a general 

1 See League of Nations Monthly Nummary ^ November 1924, pp. 252-3. 
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convention : and further that the population of East Prussia was 
guaranteed certain rights of access to the Vistula which were sufficient 
to constitute Germany a riparian state. The matter had not got 
beyond the stage of legal controversy by the end of 1925. 

(vi) The Danube. 

One of the first applications of the principles laid down in the 
Barcelona Statute was their embodiment in the definitive Statute of 
the Danube, which was signed on the 23rd July, 1921.^ After that 
date two principal disputes arose. 

The first concerned the question of cabotage and the interpretation 
of Article 22 of the Danube Statute. Jugoslavia and Rumania 
adopted the standpoint that the international freedom of cabotage 
laid down in Article 22 was entirely nullified by the paragraphs in the 
final protocol bearing on this Article, which gave a state the right to 
forbid a regular service under a foreign flag between its ports, or any 
public service if this was carried on ‘ sufficiently regularly, uninter- 
ruptedly, and in volume sufficient to influence unfavourably, to the 
same extent as regular lines properly so called, the national interests 
of the state within which it is carried on ’. Jugoslavia and Rumania 
interpreted these articles as giving them the right absolutely to reserve 
for their own flags all cabotage and strictly internal traffic between 
their ports. The other riparian states, whose practice it was to allow 
foreign cabotage, urged that this point of view w^as not only contrary 
to the Danube Statute, but also detrimental to the interests of the 
countries themselves. The question, however, although it caused a 
prolonged controversy, was not brought before the International 
Danube Commission up to the end of 1925.- 

The second controversy arose over the limits of jurisdiction of the 
European Commission of the Danube, and was really principally due 
to Rumanian discontent, partly with the working, but more with the 
existence itself, of the Commission. Rumania alleged that the 
Commission carried out its work in an extravagant manner, and with 
insufficient zeal, and that her ports were suffering owing to the 
inefficient dredging of the Sulina Channel. Having failed to get the 
European Commission replaced altogether by the International 
Commission^ Rumania therefore seized the occasion to bring forward 
a technical point. 

The full powers of the European Commission extended, in virtue 

^ Sec Survey for 1920-3^ pp. 328-32. 

® See Eeport on Danube Navigation (League of Nations C. 444 (a), M 164 (a). 
1925. viii), pp. 24-7. ® Le Temps, 25th June, 1924. 
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of its statute, as far as Galatz. The Treaty of London contemplated 
their extension 21 kilometres farther upstream, to Braila, but 
Rumania had never adhered to this treaty ; accordingly, the 
European Commission only exercised on this short section rights 
confined to the maintenance of the channel and pilotage. The 
Statute of the International Commission gave it authority as far as 
Braila ; thereupon the Euroj)ean Commission suggested extending 
its own full authority up to that port.^ Rumania objected, and the 
British Government accordingly brought the matter before the 
League of Nations in November 1924. The League appointed a 
commission to study the question on the spot. Rumania, however, 
refused to recognize the competence of the League in this question, 
and continued to demand the replacement of the European Commis- 
sion by the International Danube Commission.^ 

In his report on Danube Navigation, published in 1925,® Mr. Hines 
stated that Danube freight traffic, although improving, was much 
lower than before the war. The fleets, however, were larger, and 
port and shop facilities at least as great. The increase in the 
international character of the traffic had caused difficulties, but there 
were already signs of improvement. The diminution was largely due 
to the general post-w'ar depression, partly to customs barriers which 
made the conclusion of commercial treaties urgently necessary. The 
Rumanian and Jugoslav attitude towards cabotage, and their action 
in closing important national tributaries to international traffic, 
impeded the growth of traffic ; frontier formalities also caused 
excessive delay and waste. Comprehensive improvements in the 
channel were necessary at various points, some of them, especially 
those at the Iron Gates, being on so large a scale that all riparian 
states ought to co-operate to find the money for them. Capital 
would be more easily foimd if causes of friction were removed so as 
to make foreign capitalists less dubious about investing in Eastern 
Europe. Mr. Hines considered that the International Commission 
had accomplished substantial work, but that delay had been caused 
by the practice of postponing important questions instead of immedi- 
ately taking a vote on them. 

* Le Temps, 13th January, 192,5. * Ibid., 29th November. 1925. 

® Report on Danube Navigation quoted above ; summarized in League of 
Nations Monthly Summary, August 1926. 
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B. WESTERN EUROPE 

(i) Belgium, the Netherlands, and the Revision of 
the Treaty of 1S39. 

The treaty of 1S39, which regulated the international position of 
Belgium, covered a wide field. Jt not only guaranteed the inter- 
national neutrality of Belgium, but also, while delimiting the frontier 
between that country and the Netherlands, made minute provision 
concerning the waterw’ays of the Scheldt and the Meuse, the mouths 
of which remained in Dutch territory, while the former served Belgian 
ports almost exclusively, the latter to a considerable extent. The 
economic portions of the treaty had already been revised between 
Belgium and the Netherlands on more than one occasion,' and in 
P)19 it was obvious that a further revision, at least in detail, was 
necessary in view of the increased size of the shipping then operating 
on the waters concerned, and of the changes in the international 
situation resulting from the Treaty of Versailles. 

Most of the questions concerned could have been regulated during 
the negotiations of 1919-20^ by mutual goodwill, since the Dutch 
Government, which were on the whole interested in the maintenance 
of the status quo, were inclined to make concessions to the Belgian 
request for a more favourable agreement, in order to avert the 
danger threatening from the Flemish movement in Belgium, and a 
possible attempt by Belgium to compensate herself for the loss of her 
international guarantee of neutrality by annexing Limburg. The 
negotiations unfortunately broke down over the question of the 
Wielingen Channel, the prolongation of the southern embouchure of 
the Scheldt which ran out to open sea between clearly-defined but 
submerged banks. This channel the Dutch claimed to be a prolonga- 
tion of the waterway of the Scheldt, and therefore Dutch waters,^ 
while Belgium contended that it ran through Belgian territorial waters 
and thus came under her jurisdiction. The Dutch contention rested 

' e. g. in 1867, 1880, 1892. 2 gee Survey for 1920-3. pp. 66-7. 

® It is interesting to note that, while Dutch jurists unanimously supported 
this claim, the Dutch geographical expert, Professor Niemeyer, rejected it. 
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on accepted historical rights, but the Belgian interest, economically, 
was much the stronger. To admit the Dutch claim would have 
isolated Zeebrugge, like Antwerp, behind a belt of Dutch waters. 
Antwerp, as it was, was entirely dependent for its existence on free 
use of the mouths of the Scheldt, which were also of great importance 
for Ghent (by the Ghent-Terneuzen Canal) and for Liege and south- 
eastern Belgium ( by the Ghent-Maestricht-Ant werp Canal ) . Against 
this, the Netherlands could plead the economic needs of Flushing, 
while it was unfortunately also an undoubted fact that the interest 
of the two countries conflicted, owing to the rivalry of their respective 
shipping and harbours. 

Thus the negotiations failed in 1920 owing to a dispute on a 
point which, given peace and goodwill, need have had no j)ractical 
importance. Both sides, however, preferred to stand on their 
assumed rights with the result that situations sometimes arose which 
an outsider might have difficulty in treating seriou 8 l 3 ^ The Belgian 
Government seized some German torpedo-boats in the port of 
Antwerp after the War, and these boats, destined to form the nucleus 
of their national navy, they proposed to take out through the 
disputed channel. The Government of the Netherlands thereupon 
stationed two gunboats and two torjjedo boats at Flushing to keep 
them in. This situation of stale-mate lasted until 1924, when 
Belgium took dowm the bridges, masts, and funnels of the imprisoned 
boats and sent them to Zeebrugge by inland canal.^ 

This prolonged, if passive, incident, combined with Dutch fears of 
a possible annexationist movement in Belgium, and the fact tliat the 
commercial prosperity of the Netherlands was heavily affected by the 
Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr, long rendered the prospect 
of an agreement between the two countries a remote one, the more so 
as the Dutch Government showed no eagerness to allow Belgium to 
construct through Dutch territory the Rhine-Herne-Maas-Scheldt 
Canal foreseen under Article 361 of the Treaty of Versailles.- In 
1924, however, the question was revived in Belgium, where anxiety 
was felt on account of the silting-up of the port of Antwerp. On 
the 26th March, 1924, the question was debated at length in the 
Belgian Chamber, the Antwerp deputies, in particular, urging the 
early conclusion of an agreement with the Netherlands.^ The 
demand was repeated in May, during the discussion of the Belgian 
budget for the year.^ In September the two Foreign Ministers, 

1 See The Times, 7th April, 1925. 

2 See The Manchester Guardian, 23rd April, 1924. 

3 Le Temps, 28th March, 1924. ^ Ibid., 10th May, 1924. 
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MM. Jaspar and van Karnebeek, met at Geneva during the Assembly 
of the League, and were understood to have resumed discussion of 
the problem. On the 8th January, 1925, discussions were officially 
reopened at The Hague, and, on the 3rd April a treaty was signed 
between the two Governments. 

The treaty^ was both i)olitical and economic. The Wielingen 
question was not mentioned in the body of the treaty, but the parties 
exchanged notes to the effect that each maintained its point of view 
on the subject. The treaty of 1839 was amended to the following 
effect. 

The control of the issue of Belgian waters into Dutch territory was 
entrusted to a mixed Managing Commission, each country paying 
for the works in its own territory (Art. 2). Either party agreed to 
apply towards the other the principles of freedom of navigation and 
equality of treatment on the navigable waterways separating or 
traversing Dutch and Belgian territories and on the intermediary 
waters between the Scheldt and the Rhine (Art. 3). The Western 
Scheldt and its debouchures and the S(;heldt below Antwerp were 
declared fjermanently free and open to the navigation of all vessels 
of all nations, except vessels of war, the parties reserving themselves 
certain rights respecting vessels bound for or proceeding from their 
own ports (Ait. 4, jiar. 1). The upkeep and improvement of the 
Scheldt and its mouths, westward of Antwerp, was placed under a 
Managing Commission, composed of an equal number of Dutch and 
Belgian Members (Art. 4, pars. 2 and 3). The decisions of the Com- 
mission were to be subject to the approval of their respective Govern- 
ments. Disagreements were to be submitted to a Court of Arbitra- 
tion, constituted for each case (Art. 4, par. 5). In urgent cases the 
Commission could take executive decisions ; a Permanent Court of 
Ai’bitration had to decide, in case of disagreement, whether a case 
was urgent (Art. 4, par. 6), 

Either state was to pay the costs of maintenance and improvements 
on its own territories (Art. 4, par. 8). Either state was to receive 
exclusive right of pilotage over certain stretches, while in others 
the vessel needing a pilot would have free choice (Art. 4, par. 9). 
Fishing rights throughout the Scheldt were to be arranged on a 
footing of reciprocity and perfect equality (Art. 4, par. 11). The 
Netherlands undertook to maintain and, if required, enlarge the 
Walcheren and Zuid-Beveland Canals (Art. 4, par. 12). The G^hent- 
Terneuzen Canal was put in charge of a Mixed Managing Commission, 

^ text see L' Europe Nouvelle, 22nd August, 1925. Summary iu The Time a 

of the 4th Ai)ril, 1925. 
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under the same conditions as in the case of the Scheldt Commission 
(Art. 4, pars. 13-20). The Netherlands agreed to construct and 
maintain a canal from Antwerp to Moerdijk and consented to the 
construction across Dutch territory of the Rhine-Meuse-Scheldt 
Canal. These canals were to be placed in charge of Mixed Managing 
Commissions and either country was to pay for upkeep on its own 
territory (Art. 6). Provision was similarly made for the improve- 
ment, maintenance, and administration of the Liege-Maestricht 
Canal (Art. 7). 

Article 1 of the treaty was political and ran : 

The High Contracting Parties recognize as abrogated : 

Article 7 of the treaty concluded at London on the 19th April, 1S39. 

so far as it concerns the neutrality of Belgium, and Article 14 of the said 

Treaty d 

This article was designed to clarify the difficult situation as regards 
Belgian neutrality. ^ After the Treaty of Versailles, the signatory 
Powers to that treaty (except Russia) had in practice treated Belgian 
neutrality as abrogated ; the Netherlands, however, who were not 
signatories to that treaty, had considered the treaty of 1839 as still 
in force. On the completion of the negotiations for the treaty, the 
terms of the draft \yere therefore communicated to the British and 
French Governments, who were asked to signify their approval of the 
provisions by which Articles 7 and 14 of the treaty of 1839 were 
abrogated. On the evening of the 2nd April ^ replies were received 
in Brussels from the British and French Governments signifying 
their readiness to proceed to the abrogation of the treaty of 1839 and 
their intention of consulting with one another as to how best to draw 
up a declaration to this effect.^ 

The signature of the Belgo-Dutch treaty of the 3rd April was 
received with satisfaction in Belgium, but with mixed feelings in the 
Netherlands. The Dutch press was disposed to resent the fact that 
Belgium had not given up her thesis as regards the Wielingen 
Channel, and to consider that the concessions made, by which the 
Belgian control over the Scheldt was increased, were altogether too 
generous, and that heavier financial burdens than were necessary 
were undertaken by the Netherlands. Neither of the Governments 
which had concluded the treaty remained in power for long after its 
conclusion , The Belgian Governments, which succeeded one another 

^ Art. 7 guaranteed Belgium’s independence and imposed perpetual neutral- 
ity on her. Art. 14 stipulated that Antwerp should remain solely a com- 
mercial port. 

2 See Survey for 1920-3, p. 65. * The Times, 3rd April, 1925. 

* For texts of these letters see the Gazette de Hollande, 8th May, 1925. 
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in the course of a prolonged political crisis, all announced their 
intention of adhering to the policy expressed in the treaty ; but in 
the Netherlands, although Jonkheer van Karnebeek was reappointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the new Cabinet fermed on the 1 5th J uly , 
after the General Elections, he found himsO^lf attacked with unre- 
mitting and increasing violence in his own country, where organiza- 
tions of all kinds began to send in petitions demanding the rejection, 
or at least a wide revision, of the treaty. In July the press of the 
two countries engaged in a fresh polemic respecting the attitude of 
the Netherlands in case of a violation of their frontier. The Govern- 
ment, in preparing a statement to accompany the text of the treaty, 
when it came up for ratification, had included the phrase that they 
‘ would never show themselves indifferent if Dutch territory were 
wilfully violated and would, so far as the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations allow, consider such a violation, wherever 
committed, as a casus belli The Belgian press maintained that a 
passive attitude on the part of the neutral state in the case envisaged 
(violation by Germany was assumed, if not mentioned) was incom- 
patible with real neutrality, making the state which adopted it 
‘ accomplice of the belligerent Power which had availed itself of its 
territory and that in such a case the assistance of the League en- 
visaged under Article 10 of the Covenant could not be invoked or 
rendered. 2 

In other words, the Netherlands considered the financial and 
economic terms of the treaty to be objectionable, while Belgium 
found its political provisions dangerous for her security. 

The latter difficulty was largely eliminated by the successful course 
of the security negotiations ^ and in December 1925 it was announced 
that the treaty would be brought before the Belgian Chamber 
shortly for ratification. Actually, this w as not done until the follow- 
ing summer, when the treaty was ratified in the Belgian Chamber 
by a large majority on the 17th July ♦ and accepted unanimously by 
the Senate on the 29th July.® 

The Dutch objections were less easily disposed of. The country 
was plunged at the end of the year into a political crisis which lasted 
for some four months. When a Government was at last formed, on 
the 4th March, 1926, Jonkheer van Karnebeek was again nominated 
Foreign Minister, but his Belgian policy had proved so unpopular, 
that, although a memorandum and an additional protocol to the 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 18th July, 1925. ® Ibid, 

® See Part I. A, above. * The Times, 19th July, 1926. 

® Ibid,, 30th July ; Le Temps, 3l8t July, 1926. 
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treaty were issued on the 30th May, he was obliged to refer the 
treaty to a Commission appointed by the Second Chamber. The 
report of the Commission, which was issued in July, designated the 
treaty as one-sided and expressed the view that it could not prove 
acceptable to the Dutch Parliament without further negotiations. 
A revision was desirable from many points of view. A new regime 
on the Scheldt was unnecessary, as the Netherlands had always done 
their duty there. All members of the Commission considered the 
Antwerp-Moerdijk Canal undesirable, and many objected to the 
Rhine -Meuse-Scheldt and to the Limburg Canals. Many were also 
opposed to the abolition of the restrictioirs on Antwerp as a naval 
base. 

Discussion of the treaty began in the Second Chamber on the 29th 
October, 1 and in the second week of November, the Chamber, after 
rejecting a motion for the reopening of negotiations with Belgium, 
ratified the treaty by a majority of tlmee.- Strong opposition 
continued to be manifested, however, during the four months which 
elapsed before the First Chamber began its discussion of the treaty 
on the 9th March, 1927 ; and though its fate remained in the balance 
during the fortnight for which the debate lasted in the First C-hamber, 
it was finally rejected on the 24th March, by 33 votes to 1 7.^ 

(ii) The Military Control and Disarmament of Crermaiiy 
and the Evacuation of Occupied Territory* 

The question of the Inter-Allied Military Control in (.Germany had 
become dormant in January 1923, on the occasion of the Franco- 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr.^ The last event of importance in 
connexion with it had been a note presented by the Allied Ambassa- 
dors in Berlin on the 29th September, 1922, in which, as it appears, 
the Allied Governments had formulated five categories of control 
operations which were still necessary : (a) The reorganization of the 
police ; (b) the adaptation of factories ; (c) the surrender of un- 
authorized w ar material ; (d) the delivery of statistics of war material 
existing in Germany at the date of the Armistice, and of the produc- 
tion of German factories during the w ar and after the Armistice ; 
(e) the promulgation of laws or administrative decrees necessary to 
prohibit effectually the import or export of war material and to 

1 The Times, 30th October, 1 926. 

* Ibid., 12th November ; Le Temps, 13th November, 1926. 

® The Times, 10th March, 1927. 

♦ Ibid., 25th March ; Le Temps, 26th March, 1927. The situation created 
by the rejection of the treaty will be dealt with in a future volume. 

® See Survey for 1920-3, p. 112. 
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bring the recruiting system and army organization into conformity 
with the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, especially as 
regards the cancelling of mobilization arrangements. If the German 
Government gave prompt satisfaction in regard to these five cate- 
gories, and agreed to the formation of an Inter-Allied Commission 
of Guarantee, to replace the Control Commission, the Allies agreed 
to withdraw the Control Commission.^ 

During 1 923 only three visits of control took place, and at none of 
them were French or Belgian officers represented. ^ The Conference 
of Ambassadors, in notes dated the 21st March and 7th June, 1923, 
invited the German Government to facilitate the resumption of 
control, but received no reply, while in answer to an intimation that 
control would be resumed on the 28th June, the German Government 
refused to accept control by delegations which included French and 
Belgian officers.^ In the stormy autumn of 1923, which was marked 
by such intense feeling between Germany and France, by the 
fictitious ‘ Separatist ’ movement in the Rhineland and the Palatinate, 
by the sinister activities of General Ludendortf and the return to 
Germany of the ex-Crown Prince, the Allied Governments decided 
that a resumption of control could no longer be delayed. On the 3rd 
October and 3rd November notes were addressed by M. Poincare, as 
President of the Conference of Ambassadors, to the German Govern- 
ment, calling upon them ‘ for the last time ’ to facilitate the resump- 
tion of control, and coupling this request with a warning to the Ger- 
man Government of ‘ the grave consequences to which the mainten- 
ance of its present attitude might lead The German Government 
having requested a postponement in view of the internal situation,^ 
France urged the application of sanctions ; ® but owing to the opposi- 
tion of the British Government, compromised on the drafting of a 
note which, after receiving the approval of Belgium, was presented 
on the 2nd November and merely declared that military control and 
aeronautical inspection would be ‘ resumed without delay On 
the 30th December the programme of the first visits to be undertaken 
was communicated to the German Government. 

The latter replied on the 9th January arguing that, legally, the 
Commission had already finished its task, so far as personal contact 

^ The text of this correspondence was not published (see Survey for 1920-3, 
p. 1 12) but it was quoted in the correspondence dealt with below, which passed 
between the German and Allied Governments in 1924. 

* Note of the Conference of Ambassadors to the German Government, 

3rd October, 1923 (The Times, 9th November, 1923). ^ Ihid. 

* The Times, 9th November, 1923. ^ Ibid,, 12th November, 1923. 

^ Ibid., 15th, 17th, and 19th November, 1923. 

’ Ibid., 22nd November, 1923. 
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with the armed services was concerned. The five categories (outside 
which German disarmament was complete) did not necessitate visits. 
Under Article 213 of the Treaty permanent control was not provided 
for, but only special inquiries to be undertaken on occasion arising, 
and for reasons to be definitely formulated by the Council of the 
League of Nations. The necessary instructions had been given to the 
German officers to facilitate the visits announced for the 10th and 
12th January, but only in the ‘ firm hope ’ that the legal position out- 
lined by the German Government would be fully appreciated by the 
Control Commission and that no further visits would be undertaken.^ 

The activities of the Control Commission recommenced on the 
10th January. They were accompanied by hostile German demon- 
strations of some violence.- The question of substituting a 
Commission of Guarantee in some international form for the 
Commission of Control was widely canvassed in the following weeks. 
The British Government was said to favour such a scheme/^ on which, 
indeed, the Permanent Advisory Commission on Armaments of the 
League of Nations had been fitfully at work since September 1920. 
A British memorandum on the subject was sent to the Conference of 
Ambassadors on the 25th February, but its terms were not published. 
It was, however, semi-officially stated that the memorandum con- 
tained no reference to a new" form of control, but simj)ly defined the 
‘ maimer in which the British Government regards the resum])tion 
of control The memorandum was submitted to the ' Versailles 
Committee ’ (the Inter-Allied Military Committee presided over by 
Marshal Foch) by the Conference of Ambassadors, w hich at the same 
time occupied itself with drafting a reply to the German note of the 
9th January.® 

The note was delivered on the 0th March, and bore the signature 
of M. Poincare.^ It entirely denied the validity of the German 
contentions. The five categories mentioned in the Allied note of the 
29th September, 1922, did not compose the whole of the work to be 
done, but only examples of it. The German Government, the note 
pointed out, had never accepted the Allied offer of the 29th September. 
The right of the Allied Governments to continue the control remained 
‘ entire and absolutely intact Besides this, it was for the Allies 
alone to decide whether the military clauses had been executed and 
whether alleviations might be granted, and they could take their 
decision only on a report based on direct investigations by the 

^ Le Temps, 14th January, 1924. ® The Times, 14th January, 1924. 

3 Le Temps, 16th February, 1924. * Ibid., 29th February, 1924. 

® Ibid., and The Times, 28th February. ® The Times, 7th March, 1924. 
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Control Commission, with the loyal co-operation of the German 
Government. As regards the five categories, the Commission alone 
could decide whether they did or did not call for personal contact 
with Germany’s military authorities. 

Meanwhile, the note offered to limit the control to be exercised by 
the Commission to the five categories, and to replace it ultimately by 
a Commission of Guarantee, on condition that a preliminary inspec- 
tion be held to ascertain whether Germany was in fact completely 
disarmed except in so far as the five categories were concerned.^ 

This note provoked renewed agitation in Germany. A number of 
the German military and semi-military Leagues, with a joint mem- 
bership of over 2,000,000 men, appealed to their Government to 
reject the Allied proposals and to do away with all foreign control 
commissions in Germany.- The German answer of the 31st March, 
however, confined itself to repeating that any measures of disarma- 
ment outside the five categories were in any case unimportant ; that 
the Conference of Ambassadors themselves, in a note of the 8th March, 
1921, addressed to the League of Nations Secretariat, had not made 
the cessation of the work of the Control Commission dependent on 
the integral fulfilment of all details of disarmament ; that it was 
long since time that the (commission of Control was replaced by 
another regime, and that investigations into the five categories 
should be conducted, not by unilateral decision of an organ of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, but by special agreement. Germany 
proj)osed that the control of the five categories be entrusted immedi- 
ately to a body with limited powers and of non-controversial composi- 
tion. As regards matters outside these categories, Germany was 
disarmed, and since this had been admitted (e. g. by the British 
Under-Secretary of State for War in the Hoirse of Commons on the 
7th May, 1923) any further investigation was not the prerogative 
of the Conference of Ambassadors, but of the League of Nations, 
under Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles. Germany therefore 
proposed that the Conference of Ambassadors request the Council of 
the League to make such investigations as it might find necessary ; 
it might be well if the League also took charge of the body dealing 
with the five categories. The League, the note hinted, might combine 
investigation into Germany's disarmament with ‘ the simultaneous 
inauguration of a general and effective disarmament ' and thus make 
it clear that the object of the investigations was not ‘ to maintain 
permanently the disproportion now existing between the state of 

^ Text in V Europe Nouvelle, 5th July, 1924. 

2 The Times f 26th March, 1924. 
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German armament and that of Germany’s neighbours, but the loyal 
and final pacification of Europe 

The reply of the Conference of Ambassadors, dated the 28th May, 
re-stated the Allies’ arguments, and refuted those of Germany. The 
Allies had never made any formal declaration that Germany had 
disarmed. As regards the general inspection, the Allies had the 
right to withdraw their offer of the 29th September, 1922. If they 
did not do so, they must, in view of the time which had elapsed since, 
insist on a preliminary inspection, lasting probably no more than 
three or four months. After this, they were willing progressively to 
reduce the effectives of the Control Commission, and had no intention 
of prolonging its existence unnecessarily ; but they could not either 
abolish it or make future investigations dependent on special agree- 
ment with the German Government. Either, then, the German 
Government must accept the Allied offer, in which case a general 
inspection would be carried through, and, if the results were found 
satisfactory, control would be limited to the five categories and the 
effectives of the Committee considerably reduced ; or, if Germany 
refused the offer, the Allies would ‘ demand the strict application of 
the Treaty The note requested the German Government to 
signify acceptance of the offer as soon as possible, and in any case 
before the 30th June.^ 

This note was one of the last to be signed, for a time at least, by 
M. Poincare. Defeated in the French general election shortly before 
its dispatch, he resigned office on the 2nd June and M. Herriot 
succeeded him on the 14th June. One of the first actions of the new 
French Premier was to visit his British colleague, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, at Chequers on the 21st and 22nd June. As an out- 
come of these conversations, a joint declaration was presented in 
Berlin on behalf of the two Governments on the 24th June. 

The declaration differed in a very marked degree from the notes 
which had borne the signature of M. Poincare. Its tone was far more 
cordial, and it shifted the centre of responsibility, in an interesting 
fashion, from the German Government itself to the Nationalist and 
Monarchist societies in Germany. The move was tactically a good 
one. These reactionary societies represented a minority — a strong 
and an exceedingly active one, but still a minority — in Germany, 
and the majority of German opinion was bitterly hostile to their aims 
and opinions. As for the German Government of the day, the 
official recipients of the declaration, the Centre Party belonged to the 

^ Text in Europe Nouvelle, 5th July, 1924. 

® Ibid.f and The Times^ 31st May, 1924. 
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Weimar (V.)alition, the People's Party was republican. The declara- 
tion offered the Government a way out of their difficulties by recon- 
ciling the necessity of the general inspection with the ‘ defence of the 
Ropu])lic 

The declaration intimated that information had reached its authors 
that the German Government niight return a refusal to the note of 
the 28th May. At the same time, ‘ most disquieting reports ' had 
reached them ‘ of continued and increasing activities of nationalist 
and militaiist associations, which are more or less openly organizing 
military forces to precipitate further armed conflict in Europe 
The writers warned the German Government that failure to disarm 
would jeopardize the application of the Dawes Plan, begged them 
earnestly to co-operate in ‘ giving effect to the legitimate require- 
ments of the Military Commission of ( Vmtrol w hich w as in Germany’s 
own interests ; and decilared that ' France and Gi’cat Britain have no 
desire to cause embarrassment to the German Government, nor to 
continue control longer than is necessary. On the contrary, they 
look forward to tlie withdrawal at the earliest possible date of the 
Control Commission. So soon as the several points on which the 
Allied Governments have explained that they must be satisfied shall 
have been properly met, the Allied Governments ai'e ready and 
anxious to see the machinery of the Control Commission replaced by 
the rights of investigation conferred on the Council of the League of 
Nations by Article 2111 of the Treaty They earnestly hoped that 
the German Government w ould return to the note ‘ the only answer 
which is called for by the facts of the situation and the sanctity of 
the solemn engagements entered into under the Treaty 

I'lie German answer to the Ambassadors’ note of the 28th May, 
and to the Anglo-French declaration of the 24th June, w^as delivered 
to the Conference of Ambassadors on the JOth June. It denied the 
construction put on the nationalist associations by the French and 
British Premiers, declaring that ‘ there is no justification for associ- 
ating the sporting and athletic associations of the German youth in 
any way with military preparations on the part of Germany. That 
would be to misconstrue completely the spirit of education preached 
in Germany.’ As to the political organizations, the German 
Goveniment had made ‘ serious endeavours ’ to carry through their 
disarmament, and there could bo ‘ no question of these associations 
being really armed There w^as indeed a " deep sense of bitterness 

' Text in 1/Europe Nout^elle, 5th July, 1924 ; The Times, 25tli June, 1924. 

2 The exact question of the accuracy of this assertion belongs to the internal 
history of Germany. The following letter may be quoted from a German work 
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with regard to the present situation in Germany ’ prevailing in the 
German nation ; but this was only natural. Germany was quite 
incapable of provoking any kind of armed conflict in Europe, even if 
she wanted to. Public opinion in Germany ‘ revolted against 
renewed control ’ by the Inter-Allied Commission, as ‘ an infringe- 
ment of the sovereignty of the Reich which, besides being in itself 
very humiliating indeed, appears no longer to be authorized by the 
Treaty of Versailles but in view of the present situation, of the pro- 
mise of a vspeedy end to the Commission and of the prospect of the 
establishment of better relations under the JIawes Scheme, the 
German Government agreed to permit the general inspection ' on the 
basis of the express declaration of the Allied Governments that the 
general inspection demandc'd means the conclusion of Int(U‘-Allied 
Military Control and transition to the procedure contemplated under 
Article 213 of the I’cace Treaty \ It made, however, the condition 
that the methods to be adopted be decided by understanding between 
the Allies and Germany, and requcKsted that the 30th Sc^ptember be 
declared the date on which the general inspection should be con- 
cluded.^ 

The answ'er of the Conference of Ambassadors, signed by M. 
Herriot, was dispatched on the 8th July. It noted with satisfaction 
the German accei)tance of the Allied offer, but pointed out that the 
Allies had always made clear that the general inspection in no case 
meant the end of the control under the five categories, and repeated 
that such inspection must continue. As to the date of the msj)ection, 
it was not for Germany to fix conditions, but it would take place as 
soon as possible. The methods adopted would be in the spirit which 
had inspired the Allies’ last communications to the German Govern- 
ment.*^ 

on the subject (E. I. Ounibel, Vcrsvhwdrer, Vienna, 1924). The letter is 
addressed to Lt. Kossbaeh and dated the 19th .lanuary, 1923. 

“ Our Sport-club * Haia ’ is the successor of the ‘ Leitzinann ’ local branch 
of the recently dissolved ‘ League of Patriotic Soldiers ’. ( Verband national- 
gesinnter Sdldaten.) We are a military organization with arms of our own. 
Our men, who are not old soldiers, are trained on the Mark *98 rifle, learn to 
aim, are made familiar with the articles of war. Koute marches and field 
days are undertaken. Night and field i)ractice8 are held in Doberitz, firing 
practices on the ranges in Kaulsdorf and Weissensee. We have also a signals 
section, trained in Morse. 

(signed) Alfred Herzog, Company Sergeant-Major, 

7th Gymnasium Squad.” 

Gumbel’s wmrks, Verachworer and Vier Jahre Politischer Mord, contain many 
well-documented statements of interest in connexion with the note of the 
German Government, quoted above. 

^ L'Europe NouvelUy 5th July, 1924 ; The TimeSy Ist July, 1924. 

* Text in Le Temps, 11th July, 1924. 
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So this long-drawn-out diplomatic duel reached its unsatisfactory 
conclusion. The German Government had agreed to the inspection, 
but at the expense of fresh outbursts from the German Nationalists, 
who lost no time in addressing an open letter to the German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, declaring the Allied demands impossible, announcing 
that ‘ now is the hour, now is the last moment to free Germany from 
the shame of the military control ’ and demanding that the Govern- 
ment declare their acceptance void, since the conditions upon which 
it was made had not been accepted, and refuse the inspection.^ The 
Allies had gained their point, but the tone of the German correspon- 
dence had left behind a profound mistrust in the minds of the 
majority of persons in both France and Great Britain, and especially 
among the French parties of the Right. The French Press opened 
an early and copious campaign to prove the untruthfulnc\ss of 
Germany’s assertions of disarmament. This campaign was as a rule 
well supported by facts. A good example of its methods was 
contained in a series of detailed and brilliantly-written articles which 
appeared in Le Tevips in August and September, under the signature 
of Lieut. -Colonel Reboul and the title ' Les Camovflages cle I'AHe- 
ma>gne contingent, 

In the meantime the London agreements were signed on the lf»th 
August, 1924, and shortly afterwards approved by the Parliaments 
of France and Germany.^ In settling, at least for a time, the question 
of reparation, they had the effect of narrowing down the main points 
at issue between Germany and the Allies to those of military control 
and the evacuation of occupied territory ; the question of security, 
which stood behind them both, not being directly raised as a separate 
issue until January 1925. It was inevitable that these two points 
should be considered in close interdependence. In fact, during the 
next year they were so intertwined that it is not possible to treat 
them separately. 

The evacuation of the Ruhr and of the ‘ Sanctions Areas ’ had 
formed the subject of special correspondence at the signature of the 
Ijondon Agreements,^ and it maybe noted that the economic ' evacua- 
tion ’ of these districts was carried through smoothly and according 
to agreement in the autumn of 1924.® There remained the military 
occupation of these districts together with that of the three zones 
originally occupied under Articles 428-32 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
‘ as a guarantee for the execution of the treaty ’. The occupation, 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung^ 15th July, 1924. 

2 Le Temps, 19th, 23rd, 28th August; 10th, 13th, 21st, 30th September, 
1924. 3 Survey for 1924, Part II. A, Section (vi). 

* Op, cit, pp. 384 and 385. ® Op, cii„ pp. 385-91. 
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of course, depended on Germany’s execution not only of the repara- 
tion, but also of the military clauses of the treaty, and might be 
extended for fifteen years from the coming into force of the treaty. 
Article 420, however, provided that if the conditions of the treaty 
w^ere faithfully carried out by Germany, the northernmost or Cologne 
zone, which was occupied mainly by British troops, might be evacua- 
ted after five years ; i. e. on the 10th January, 1925. At the time of 
the signing of the London Agreements it ww universally assumed in 
Germany that, with the question of reparation settled, the evacuation 
of the northern zone would take place automatically on the earliest 
possible date. 

This was not, however, it was soon seen, the view of France. An 
early idea of making the military occupation of the Ruhr dependent 
on the receipt of satisfactory guarantees of disarmament from 
Germany was indeed rejected.^ Yet there was not wanting a strong 
body of opinion in France w^hich urged on technical military grounds 
that the evacuation should be delayed until the Allies possessed the 
assurance of the material and military impossibility of future 
aggression from Germany.- 

On the 15th AugUvSt the Petit Parwien published information 
concerning a letter addressed by the British Premier to the Fnmch 
Government in which he stak'd that the evacuation of the Cologne 
zone depended on the complete observance by Germany of her 
obligations to disarm,^ 'J'he general inspection (^omnu^ncc'd on the 
8th September. The German Government issued an appeal to the 
population to refrain from obstruction,^ and the opening weeks 
passed off smoothly. As early as the 30th September, the Naval 
Control Commission w^as, in fact, dissolved, on the ground that its 
work was finished.^ The military inspecting officers had no such 
easy task. Early in November it was announced that between the 
8th September and the 25th October they had carried out no less 
than 793 visits.® The first serious ‘ incident ’ occurred on the 5th 
November at Ingolstadt, the Bavarian fortress town. A threaten- 
ing crowd surrounded the Allied officers, one of whom, it was alleged, 
had used the expression ‘ sale boche spat on them and stoned them.'^ 
The Bavarian Prime Minister addressed an apology to the senior 

^ The Times, 12tli August, 1924. 

* See an article in he Temps, 16th December, 1924, by Greneral Nudant, 
which sots out the military argument in a very authoritative style. 

^ The Times, 1 6th August, 1924. 

* Ibid., 6th September, 1924. ® Ibid., Ist October, 1924. 

® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 2nd November, 1924. 

^ The Times, 7th November, 1924. 
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French officer of the CommlsRion at Munich, but the incident aroused 
much ill-feeling. About this time, too, it began to be hinted that the 
findings of the Commission were not proving satisfactory. They 
were meeting with passive opposition, especially in the Reichswehr 
Ministry and among the illegal semi-military organizations, and the 
German Government appeared powerless over the one and the other. 
Numerous infractions of the treat}^ had been discovered, some of them 
very serious.^ The German Government, which was engaged at the 
time in addressing notes to the Powers and to the Council of the 
League of Nations respecting Germany's entry into the League, chose 
to assume that her disarmament was complete ; - but it was by no 
means certain that this view would be adopted by the Allies. 

The inspection dragged on. It seemed impossible that the general 
report of th(? Commission could be ready by the 10th January, but 
an interim report was rendered in December to the Versailles 
Committee, whose task it was to present it, with their comments, to 
the Conference of Ambassadors. In the meantime, it had already 
been stated in the British Press that the Cologne zone vv^ould not be 
evacuated on the 10th January ^ and agreement had apparently been 
reached between M. Herriot and Mr. MacDonald in Paris that the 
evacuation should only be carried through in concert between the 
Alliens. The first official statement was made by Lord Curzon, on 
behalf of the new Conservative Government of Great Britain, in the 
House of Lords on the 18th December, to the effect that the report of 
the Control Commission had been delayed ‘ by constant and persistent 
obstruction from German hands When the report had been 
received, the Allies could discuss how far the treaty had been 
complied with and whether the evacuation could begin.** 

This statement awoke intense indignation in Germany, which was 
directed principally against Great Britain. The reason advanced by 
Lord Curzon was not commonly admitted to be the true one ; among 
the hidden motives attributed to the British officers of control was the 
desire to paralyse Germany's industrial competition by throttling her 
factories.^ Others believed it to be part of a deep-laid plot for the per- 
manent retention of the Ruhr by France,® while it was widely stated 
that a result of the non-evacuation would be the impossibility of 
forming in Germany a Government to carry through the obliga- 

^ The Times, 14th November and French Press, passim. 

2 See above. Part LA. 

® The Westminster Gazette, 2nd December, 1924, &c. 

^ The Times, 19th December, 1924. 

® Vossische Zeitung, 28th December, 1924. 

® The Times, 29th December, 1924. 
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tions undertaken under the London Agreements. Nevertheless, 
the Conference of Ambassadors unanimously decided on the 28th 
December to postpone the evacuation,^ and a note to this effect was 
presented, in the form of a communication from the Allied Govern- 
ments, on the 5th January, 1925. 

The note ^ briefly informed the German Government that the 
Allies had received information showing that Germany had not 
fulfilled, and could not possibly fulfil by the 10th January, the con- 
ditions necessary to secure the evacuation. The following specific 
defaults were alleged : reconstruction under another form of the 
Great General Staff ; recruiting and training of short-term recruits ; 
failure to demilitarize factories ; retention of sur})lus war material ; 
failure to reorganize the police ; failure to take all the administrative 
and legislative measures demanded by the Allies in their note of the 
29th September, 1922.^ When the report of the Control Commission 
had been received, it would be considered, and a further communica- 
tion addressed to the German Government on the subject. 

The German answer was delivered to the Allied Ambassadors in 
Berlin on the 6th January.^ It declared that the prolongation of the 
occupation ‘ over the time set by the treaty ’ was creating a very 
grave situation, which was aggravated by the fact that the Allied 
note, instead of adducing at once Germanj ’s alleged defalcations, had 
confined itself to general terms and postponed details of the proofs 
for a later date ; especially as ‘ the judgment of the facts does not 
depend on the one-sided and arbitrary opinion of the Allied Govern- 
ments So soon as the details were presented, the German Govern- 
ment would reply to them, point by point. But it declared at once 
that ‘ the attempt to justify the delay in evacuation of the northern 
Rhineland zone by the state of German disarmament can be con- 
sidered at once as mistaken ’, as there could be no defaults on the 
part of Germany commensurate with the severity of the measure. 
A certain friction was inevitable ; but in general, Germany was 
attempting to carry through a policy of peaceful understanding by 
fulfilling the terms of the treaty, and she called on the Allies to do 
likewise. 

This answer was perhaps the mildest comment on the Allied note 
received from Germany. In all quarters the indignation was 
general and intense. Meetings of protest were held all over the 
country, particularly in the Rhineland, and numerous measures were 

1 The Times, loc. cit. ® Text ibid., Gth January, 1925. 

® See above, p. 1 72. 

* Text in Deutsche Allgemeine Zeiiung, 9th January, 1925. 
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advocated in the Press, ranging from armed resistance to refusal to 
ratify the Anglo-German Commercial Treaty.^ The more serious 
papers attributed the Allied note to the influence of French Nation- 
alism ; public opinion, however, was inflamed more directly against 
Great Britain. One result of the Allied note was a decided deterio- 
ration in the relations, hitherto comparatively happj^ between the 
British military authorities and the civil authorities and Press in 
Cologne. 

Subsequently it became luiown that the non-evacuation of the 
Cologne zone, or the threat of it, was one of the motives which 
impelled Dr. Stresemarm to make his first offer of a Security Pact in 
January 1925.- For the time, however, this aspect of the question 
did not enter into the controversy, which centred round the tnith 
and gravity of the Allies' accusations resj)ecting Germany’s disarma- 
ment, and the legality of their decision. 

The Allies replied on the 2Gth Jamiary to the German note of the 6th 
January.’^ They declined to enter into a discussion with the German 
Government regarding the execution of the provisions of Article 429 
of the Versailles Treaty, or to deal with allegations which they could 
‘ in no way acce])t They promised to hand in the list of the Ger- 
man defaults at the earliest possible date, but maintained that the 
reduction of the occupation, under Articles 428 and 429 of the treaty, 
was contemplated only in the event of Germany’s faithfully carrying 
out the conditions of the treaty. The solution of the difficulty, 
therefore, lay with Germany herself. 

The German answer, ^ delivered on the following day, declared that 
the Allied note contained mereh^ a ‘ formal contradiction ’ to the 
arguments contained in the German note of the 6th January, and 
thus in no way contributed to the disposal of the problem. The 
German people w^ere still kept in ignorance of the grounds for the 
non-evacuation and again accused of non-fulfilment of the Versailles 
Treaty without being given an opportunit 3 ’^ to defend themselves. 
The Allied Governments were drawing ‘ the most serious conclusions 
from a one-sided estimate of the matters in question \ Germany 
could not admit that she had misinterpreted the treaty, and declared 
that if the provisions of Article 428 concerning disarmament were 
binding on Germany, those of Article 429 concerning evacuation w ere 
equally binding on the Allies. The German Government expected 
‘ that the Allied Governments will have the information previously 

^ e. g. Kolnisches Ta^ehlatt, (Rli January, 1925. 

2 See above. Part I. A, p. 17. ® Text in The Times. 27th January, 1925. 

* Text ibid.. 28th January, 1925. 
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mentioned communicated forthwith, and thereby create the 
necessary basis for a settlement of the present conflict 

To this note the Allies returned for the time no reply, either by 
communicating the desired information or otherwise. The next 
public utterances on the subject all came from Germany, consisting 
of repeated statements that Germany was being unjustly treated, 
especially by the w^ithlndding of the facts upon which the d(‘cision 
not to evacuate the Cologne zone had l)een based. ^ The British 
statesmen preferred to make no statement until the report of the 
Inter- Allied Commission of Control had been received.- French 
statesmen, on the other hand, notably M. Herriot in his declaration 
on foreign policy of the 28th January, frankly linked the question of 
evacuation with that of security.*^ 

The report was brought from Berlin to Paris on the 17th February, 
and handed to the Versailles Committee, wiiich w^as allotted the task 
of examining it and presenting it with their comments to the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors.^ The question was felt, however, to be of 
such importance that the Conference of Ambassadors was hardly 
likely to take any further decision in the matter on its sole responsi- 
bility, and complicated negotiations took place on the subject be- 
tween the Allies, especially between Paris and London. A diver- 
gence of views w as already apparent, and grew- widc^r as the German 
offer of a Security Pact became more precise. The standpoints of 
the parties interested have been noted above. Great Britain held 
the view that the question of evacuation depended solely upon that 
of disarmament, and that the one should be effected so soon as the 
other w as perfected. France argued that her security w^as dependent 
on the retention of the bridge-head of Cologne and that evacuation 
could not take place until Germany had fulfilled the terms of the 
treaty in their very widest metaphysical sense — until she was 
demonstrably and lastingly unwilling and unable to attack France, 
mere technical disarmament not sufficing. Germany, contending 
as she did that the continued occupation of the northern zone was 
illegal, could not well make its cessation dependent on any action on 
her part ; but indicated that evacuation would so improve inter- 
national relations as to facihtate thesolution of the security problem.® 

In these circumstances, the Allies devoted most of their attention 

’ e. g. Dr. Luther on the 30th January in Berlin and on tlie 9th February in 
Cologne. 

2 Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons on the 16th February, 
1925. “ See above, Part I. A, p. 16, 

* The Times, 19th February, 1925. ® See Part I. A, Sect. (i). 

• See The Times, 19th, 23rd, and 25th February, 1925. 
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to the larger question of security, and the Versailles Committee 
worked at leisure on the report of the Commission. Their comments 
were completed on the 1 st March, and the report was considered by 
the Conference of Ambassadors on the 3rd March. The Ambassadors, 
however, referred the repoit back to the Versailles Committee, 
requesting them to make known their opinion on the report, to 
determ iiKi exactly the resp(?ctive gravity of the various defaults laid 
to the charge of Germany, and to indicate what measures of disarma- 
ment Germany had still to carry through in order to fulfil the con- 
ditions of evacuation under Article 429 of the Treaty of Versailles.^ 
This task occupied the Versailles Committee until the 11th April, 
when a draft reply was submitted to the Conference of Ambassadors. 
The French draft note to Germany, based on this text, was ready the 
following day. The British draft, however, differed from it on 
various points, and an agreement was not reached until the last days 
of May ; such agreement being obviously delayed by the diver- 
gences of view between the J^ritish and French Cabinets respecting 
the rei)ly to be delivered by France to the German security proposals. 
When these divergences had been settled, the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors was easily able to decide on the final text of the disarmament 
note, which was drawn up on the 30th May, and presented to the 
German Government on the 4th June, being published on the follow- 
ing day in the form of a British White Paper.- 

The note, which was of considerable length, confined itself to the 
questions of disarmament and evacuation, and made no reference 
to the security negotiations then in progress. The only extraneous 
matter consisted of an annex containing a report by the Reparation 
Commission that Germany was faithfully observing her obligations 
with respect to reparation. The report of the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion of Control had, it stated, established ‘ the numerous defaults of 
the German Government in respect of the obligations devolving upon 
them under Part V of the Treaty of Versailles The Allies con- 
sidered it ‘ of capital importance to place in the foreground of their 
argument the general observation that these defaults, if not promptly 
rectified, would in the aggregate enable the German Government 
eventually to reconstitute an ai’my modelled on the principle of a 
nation in arms So long as these ‘ important defaults ’ remained 
unrectified, it was ‘ impossible to consider Germany’s military obliga- 
tions as fulfilled The defaults specified constituted ‘ the most 
serious, but not the only, evidence of the non-fulfilment by Germany 

^ DeuUehe Allgemeine Zeitung^ 5th March, 1925. 

2 Cmd. 2429. Text also in The TimeSy 6th June, 1925. 
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of this essential portion of the Treaty of Peace A memorandum 
was attached to the note giving (1) an examination of the state of 
execution of Germany’s military obligations, according to the report 
of the Commission of Control ; (2) a summary of the principal points 
upon which the Allies had not yet received satisfaction ; (3) a 
detailed list of the measures to be taken to rectify these defaults, 
under supervision of the Commission of Control ; and (4) a list of 
concessions already made by the Allies. The Allies declared that it 
onW required goodwill on the part of Germany (such as, tlie Commis- 
sion of Control had reported, she was now showing) to rectify the 
defaults ; and as soon as this was done, they would waive other 
considerations and order the evacuation of the first zone of occupation. 
There w^ould then be nothing further to prevent the withdrawal of 
the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control and the (k)uncil of 
the League of Nations would then take further action under Article 
213 of the Treaty of Versailles. The Allies denied that the non- 
evacuation of the Cologne zone on the lOth January, 1025, had 
constituted ' a measure of reprisal on their part ’, or an act of severity 
out of all proportion to its cause, and pointed out that new and serious 
infractions of the treaty had been committed since the non-evacua- 
tion. They appealed to the German Government ' to liquidate with 
the necessary goodwill the outstanding matters, the settlement of 
which the gravity of the situation demands \ 

The measures to be taken on the points under w^hich Germany had 
not given satisfaction were as follow^s : 

(J) The police must remain a state and iiuiuicipal organization. Its 
effectives must be reduced to 150,000, and there must be no reinforex*- 
ment from auxiliary police or volunteers. The military character of the 
Schutzpolizei must entirely disappear. 

(2) A detailed list of factories, &c., was given whe^re rectifications 
were needed, the Control Commission being left to indicate tlu' precise 
measures of destruction, dispersal, or transformation to bo adoj^Uni. 
The list was divided into (a) private factories other than authorized 
factories ; (/>) former state factories ; (c) authorized facitories ; (fJ) 
military establishments ; (e) military workshops with units ; (/) police 
workshops. 

(3) All existing war material in excess of the scales laid down by the 
Control Commission must be surrendered. With regard to police arma- 
ment, machine guns were only authorized for armoured cars and river 
police launches. All mountings enabling them to be used in any em- 
jffacement must be surrendered. With regard to gas masks, a con(‘ession 
was made : a stock of masks to be fixed by the Control Commission w as 
allowed for the Reichswehr. 

(4) The treaty laid down that the German army should be devoted 
exclusively to the maintenance of order within the territory and the 
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control of the frontiers ; consequently : (a) The decree of the 11th 
August, 1920, which had the effect of conferring the jjowers of a Com- 
mander-in -Chief on the head of the Army Directorate and of grouping 
the administrative services in a special organization under a Secretary 
of State directly responsible to the Reichswehr Minister (equivalent to 
a Commander-in-Chief and a Great General Staff), must be repealed, 
and fresh measures, approved by the Control Commission, promulgated in 
its ])lace. The head of the Army Directorate must return to his old place 
as Chief of Staff to the Reichswehr Minister, (h) The organization of the 
Heere.^Uitumj, which resembled the ])re-vvar Great General Staff, must be 
abolished, and new measures, approved by the Control Commission, })ut 
into force. The sections to be abolished include those dealing with the 
promotion of retired officers, the Air Council, and the gas section, (e) 
The military organization of the railways, still constituted, as in 1914, 
with a view to mobilization, must be refornu^d. (r/) The practic(i of 
attaching supernumerary officers from units to divisional staffs, and of 
maintaining supplementary cadres in units must be slo})ped by decree, 
as m\ist the co-operation of aircraft with infantry, the use of civil air- 
craft for military purpos(%s, and military training in arms not authorized 
})y the Peace (Conference, (c) The administrative persunrtel of the services 
must bt> r(‘duced to the authorized numbers. Reserve rations for the 
R(?iohswehr must be reduced to tlu^ scales laid down by the Control (Com- 
mission. (/) The Coast Artillery School at Wilhehnshaven w^ouM be 
authorized, provided that all army personnel be excluded from it. 

(5) Short term enlistment, the prej)aration of reserve cadres and the 
military activities of associations must be suppressed by decree. 

{()) The (German Government and t he ( V)ntrol (Jommission were stated 
to be already in negotiation with regard to the settlement of the question 
of import and export of war material. 

(7) Legislation regarding possession of, traffic in and illicit manu- 
fa(;ture of war makTial must be brought into harmony with the treaty 
and put into force. 

(8) Legislation must be promulgated and put into force for the sup- 
pression of all forbidden zones. 

(9) Legislation regarding war requisitions must be brought into 
harmony with th(‘ treaty and put into force. 

(10) All guns in the fortress of Konigsberg must be placed on fixed 
mountings, and their excess spare parts delivered or destroyed. 

(11) The guns in fortifications and coast defences must be placed on 
fixed mountings. In regard to fortifications, in exceptional cases certaiii 
uncompleted work would be fillowed to stand. 

(12) and (13) Documents to enable accurate statistics respecting 
fortifications to be prepared, and documents relative to existing stocks 
of war material and production of German factories during the ar and 
after the armistice must be delivered as required. 

The list of concessions already made by the Allies were tabulated, 
with the occasion on w^hich they were granted. The most important 
were : military doctors and veterinary officers not to be included in 
the 4,000 officers allowed by the treaty ; increase of the strength of 
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the police from 92,000 to 150,000, and authorization to increase 
their armaments ; a stock of rifles and ammunition to be kept in 
reserve against wastage during civil disturbances ; fortifications to 
be dismantled instead of demolished. 

The criticism which this document received in the German Press 
was very thorough and minute. All parties united in repudiating 
the idea that the German defaults would in the aggregate eventually 
enable the German Government to reconstitute a national army. 
Certain items aroused heated objection ; as for example the altera- 
tion in the executive position of the head of the Army Directorate, 
the distribution or dispersal of industrial plant, and the requirements 
regarding the guns in Konigsberg fortress. The paragraphs respect- 
ing illegal militar}^ training and traffic in arms were on the whole 
welcomed by the Left, and by some members of the Centre, who 
desired nothing better than the disarmament and disl)andment of 
the ' V()lkisch ' organizations. The more extreme sections of the 
Nationalist Press called for a flat refusal of the note.^ The Allies, 
however, justified their position by publishing the report of the 
Inter-Allied Commission of Control, on which the note had been 
based, on the 8th June.- The report gave a very detailed account of 
Germany’s defaults, and accumulated serious evidence of comj)licity 
against the German Government. Its leniency towards those 
convicted of infractions of the treaty, compared with its severity 
towards informers of such infractions, implied ‘ the existence of 
secret measures, deliberate dissimulations, foremost amongst which 
are the military training of youths and the secret surplus of arma- 
ments and of war material The reductions in armament since 
1922 were few ; since then the military power of Germany appeared 
‘ to have remained almost stationary throughout the whole sphere of 
armament and war material It had received a ‘ marked strength- 
ening ’ in the sphere of effectives, recruiting and military training, 
and some strengthening in the sphere of armaments and of fortifica- 
tions. The Commission expressed itself conscious of ‘ the spirit 
arising from the new circumstances and the general need for peace ’ ; 
but considered Germany to be still far removed from the stage of 
disarmament required by the treaty. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee met to consider the Allied note on 
the 10th June, but while the general tendency was to deny the 
accuracy of the AUied statements, the debate was not carried far, 

^ The Times, 8th June, 1925. 

® Text in Le Temps, 10th June, 1926 ; summary in The Times, 9th June, 
1926. 
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being broken off to await the arrival of the French answer to the 
German security offer, on receipt of which it would be possible to 
decide how^ far the questions of disarmament and security had to be 
treated as indivisible.^ In fact, the next German move, the note of 
the 20th July which answered the French note of the 16th June, 
made no reference to the disarmament question, except in its de- 
scription of Germany as ‘ a disarmed country, surrounded by strongly 
armed neighbours and its insistence that the time for general 
disarmament was due. Dr. Luther, the German Chancellor, had 
already treated the subject on tlu^ same lines in a speech delivered at 
Diisseldorf on the 18th dune, when, after restating the German case 
respecting evacuation and disarmament, he declared, while referring 
hopefully to the security proposals, that, ‘so long as the great 
problem of disarmament is not realized to the same degree by all 
states, a complete system of peace will be impossible 

In view^ of the j)rogress of the security negotiations, there was now 
a general disposition on all sides tow ards conciliation as regards both 
disarmament and the question of the occupied territories. Follow- 
ing on a meeting of the French Cabinet on the 23rd June, an official 
statement was issued that : ‘ the Council approved the measure 
proposed by the Prime Minister and the Minister for War, and by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, with a view^ to the carrying out of 
the promises given in connexion with the evacuation of the Ruhr. 
This operation is intended to begin very shortly It commenced, 
in fact, with the evacuation of the Homberg bridgehead on the 1st 
JulJ^ and the evacuation of the whole Ruhr area was completed by 
the 31st JulyJ and of the ‘ sanctions ’ towns by the 25th August,^ 
the whole operation being accomplished withoiit incident. In the 
question of disarmament matters proceeded more slowly, but a 
considerable step forward was taken in July when the Reichswehr 
Ministry appointed a Special Commission under Major-General von 
Pawelsz to collaborate with the Commission of Control in taking the 
necessary steps. The work of the Commission was slow% but both 
parties were sufficiently convinced of the others’ goodwill for the 
disarmament question to raise few difficulties in the security negotia- 
tions which were carried through to a successful conclusion during 
September and October. 

The question of the Cologne zone was not so easy. It has been 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 11th June, 1925. 

2 Ibid., 19th June, 1925. 

® The Times, 24th June, 1925. * Ibid., Ist August, 1925. 

® Le Temps, 26th August ; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 26th and 27th 
August, 1925. 
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told above ^ how, immediately before attending the Locarno Confer- 
ence, the German Government, under pressure from the Nationalists, 
attempted to precede the conclusion of the Security Pact by the 
evacuation of the North Rhenish zone and the final settlement of the 
disarmament question ; and how the Allied Governments refused to 
admit the suggestion. Irritation over the outstanding question of 
the Cologne zone was the factor which came nearest to wrecking the 
Locarno proposals in Germany. 

Fortunately, in October and November advances were made by 
both sides. On the 20th October it was announced that Krupps, 
the greatest armament factory in Germany, had at last begun to 
demolish their gun-making plant — only just in time, since the time 
limit fixed by the Allies for complete demolition was the last week of 
December 1925.2 22nd October, a conference of French 

political and military leaders found that in certain points, especially 
regarding the destruction of war material and plants, the German 
Government had taken satisfactory steps towards disarmament.*^ 
On the 23rd October a German note on disarmament ^ w^as delivered 
simultaneously to the various Allied Governments, being the long- 
delayed answer to their note of the 4th June. It was divided into 
four parts. The first enumerated those demands in the Allied note 
which had already been compHed with ; the second, those wdiich 
would be complied with before the 15th November ; the third 
contained a list of measures being taken to comjdy wdth dcmiands in 
the Allied note, the execution of w^hich had been inevitably delayed ; 
and the fourth referred to demands which would ‘ necessitate some 
further discussion’, these being (1) Police (title of higher officials ; 
Tule^ for per, sfmnel ; barracks); (2) High Command ; (3) Prohibition 
of training w ith certain w'eapons ; (4) Artillery arming of the fortress 
of KOnigsberg ; (5) Associations. The points of contention w^ere 
practically reduced to two : the pohce and the General Staff. With 
regard to the former, the German Government demanded the right 
to maintain 35,000 men of the Security Police in military formation 
in barracks, while the Versailles Committee refused to sanction more 
than 20,000. The German Government also desired to enhst police 
for short-term service, the Allies requiring enlistment to be for life. 
With respect to the General Staff, the German Government promised 
to accede to the Allied demands that the distinction between officers 
of the staff and officers of the Reichswehr be abolished, that the 

^ See Part I. A, pp. 47~8. * SThe Times, 2l8t and 24th October, 1925. 

s* Ihid., 23rd October, 1925. 

* Printed as a British White Paper, Cmd, 2527. Summary in The Times, 
27th October, 1925. 
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numbers of the staff be reduced, and that their appointment be 
placed in the hands, not of the Army Command, but of the Minister 
of Defence responsible to the Reichstag. The German note, however, 
contended that legislation on these subjects, as demanded by the Allies, 
was unnecessary, a written promise on the German Government’s 
part being sufficient. 

The Conference of Ambassadors met to consider this note on the 
27th October, and passed it to the Versailles Committee for comment. 
On the 4th November, Marshal Foch stated his opinion, which was 
that the German Government had made genuine efforts to disarm 
their country, but that on three questions their attitude was still 
unsatisfactory ; these being the maintenance of the Great General 
Staff, the strength of the Security Police, and the secret military 
associations.! On the 6th November, the Conference of Ambassadors 
drafted a reply to the German note requiring explanation on the 
points enumerated in the fourth part of the German note of the 23rd 
October, particularly Nos. 1 , 2 and 5 : declaring that, in view of 
their importance, no definite 0 ])inion on the question of disarmament 
could be expressed before an agreement had been reached on these 
points, and requesting the German Government to submit its 
proposals towards their settlement at an early date. Such proposals 
must in any case have the effect of depriving the German police of 
any military character, and of forbidding the maintenance or 
formation of organs of command superior to those of Army Corps. 

Should the German reply be satisfactory, the Ambassadors’ 
Conference intimated that they hoped to be able to fix a date for 
the evacuation of the North Rhineland zone of occupation, and that 
they would be happy if they w^ere able to fix this date for the 1st 
December, 1925.^ 

At the same time it was reported that the Allied Governments had 
reached an agreement with regard to alterations to be introduced 
into the regime of occupation.^ In the second week of November, 
in accordance with arrangements made at Locarno, a German 
Commissioner for the Occupied Territories was appointed, in the 
person of Baron Langwerth von Simmern, German Ambassador in 
Madrid. The German Commissioner took up his duties in Coblenz 
on the 23rd December, 1925. 

On the 11th November the German answer to the note of the 
Ambassadors was received in Paris. The German Government were 
willing to satisfy the Allies’ demands regarding the High Command, 


! Le Temps, 6th November, 1925. 
® The Times, 6th November, 1925. 


2 Cmd, 2527. 
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but raised certain moral difficulties in their fulfilment. They denied 
that there was any connexion bet'ween sporting and other associations 
and theReichswehr,and also denied the possession of any illegal arms. 
With regard to artillery at Konigsberg they urged tactical necessity ; 
and they declared that the existing organization of the police was 
indispensable in view of the Communist danger. ^ 

On the 14th November the Conference of Ambassadors addressed 
a note and a verbal declaration to the German Ambassador in Paris, 
and on the lOth November a further note.^ In tlu^ first note the 
Conference referred to the successful termination of the Locaino 
negotiations and declared that ‘ in the same spirit of confidence, 
faith and goodwill, the Governments participating in the occupation 
of the Rhineland territory have decided to introduc;e into the occu- 
pation all the alleviations compatible with the Treaty of Versailles 
The note referred to the appointment of a German Rhineland 
Commissioner ; stated that the Allies were prepared to grant large 
measures of amnesty, subject to reciprocal action by Germany, and 
to introduce a far-reaching plan of reform reducing considerably the 
number of troops of occupation and facilitating, witliin the Rhine- 
land Agreement, the free exercise of the German administration 
within the occupied territory. The ordinances in force would be 
revised ' in the same spirit of conciliation and appeascnauit ’. 

By the verbal declaration, the Ambassadors’ (inference decided 
to fix the beginning of the evacuation of the Cologne zone for the 
1st December, 1925. 

By the note of the 16th November, confirming the verbal 
declaration of the 14th November, the Ambassadors’ Conference 
declared that complete agreement had been reached with Germany 
on the points relative to disarmament still in dispute. Without 
waiting for the execution to be entirely completed, the Allies had 
therefore decided to proceed with the evacuation of the Cologne zone, 
to be completed if possible during January, but in any case by the 
20th February. The Commission of Control would be withdrawn as 
soon as it had completed the tasks which remained for it to accomplish, 
and its numbers would be considerably reduced at once. The news 
of the imminent evacuation of Cologne, of the alleviations in the 
existing regime, and of the probable speedy end of the Control 
Commission, were among the main factors which induced the German 
Reichstag to approve the signature of the documents constituting 
the Rhineland Pact/^ For their part, the Allies promulgated a 

1 Le Temps, 15th November, 1925. 

2 Texts in Cmd. 2527 and in Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 18th November, 

1925. ® See p. 60, above. 
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detailed list of the alleviations to be introduced on the 18th 
November-^ 

The measures for the re-grouping of the forces of occupation were 
taken in hand at once. The first detachment of British troops left 
Cologne on the 30th November, the official evacuation beginning on 
the 1st December. On the 30th December the British Army of the 
Rhine officially took over from the French the administration of the 
Wiesbaden zone. On the 29th January, 1926, the Belgian garrison 
completed its evacuation of its area of occupation in the northern 
Rhineland zone. On the 30th January the last of the British troops 
left Cologne, and the last French left Bonn.^ The evacuation of the 
northern Rhineland zone was officially completed at midnight on the 
31st January^ — 1st February, 1926.^ 

On the 1st J anuary , 1 926, official notice was issued that the branches 
of the Military Control Commission, except those in Munich and 
KOnigsberg, would be discontinued. A small nucleus remained to 
complete the work of controlling the final disarmament of Germany. 

Technically it was possible for the Allies to reoccupy the Cologne 
zone, given sufficient evidence of ill-will on the part of Germany. 
Actually, it remained only to accelerate the task of disarmament so 
as to permit the withdrawal of the Control Commission in favour of a 
body appointed by the League of Nations, and possibly even to 
accelerate the evacuation of the remaining zones and the final 
deliverance of Germany from foreign occupation, an occupation 
which she was inclined to resent more and more as an indignity and 
a relic of the bad years immediately following the War, A not 
inconsiderable body of opinion among the Allies, especially in Great 
Britain, concurred with her in this view : but the question depended 
in part on larger issues. 

(iii) Negotiations for Coniinereial Treaties between Germany 
and the Principal Allied Powers of Western Europe. 

Introduction 

The Treaty of Versailles under Article 51 restored Alsace and 
Lorraine to France with the frontiers of 1871. To mitigate the con- 
sequent economic dislocation, Article 68 of the treaty provided that 
natural and manufactured products originating in and coming from 
these territories should be exempt from all customs duties on importa- 

^ See The Times ^ 19th November, 1925, for a list of these alleviations. 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, Slst January, 1926. 

3 The Times, 1st February, 1926. 
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tion into the German customs territory until the 10th January, 
1925. The French Government were to fix by decree annually the 
nature and amount of commodities enjoying this privilege, the amount 
not to exceed the average sent into Germany annually in 1911-13. A 
special clause respecting the Alsatian textile industry i)rovided that, 
for the same period, the German Government should allow the free 
export from Germany and reimportation into Germany of all textile 
materials sent into Alsace and Lorraine for finishing. 

Under Articles 264-7 Germany agreed to allow the produce of the 
Allied and Associated Powers imported into Germany unilateral 
most-favoured-nation treatment for the same period and not to 
impose on such importation any restriction which would not apply 
equally to all other states. 

These, briefly, were the arrangements by which the authors of the 
Treaty of Versailles dealt with the industrial situation in Western 
Europe. The provisions respecting the general grant of most- 
favoured-nation treatment might be said to be part of the Reparation 
clauses ; they were an attempt to compensate the Allied Powers for 
the losses inflicted on them by German aggression in the War. 

The restitution of Alsace and Lorraine was primarily j)olitical ; 
the clauses deaUng with their industrial position recognized, however, 
that simple reversion to the status quo of 1870 was impossible in view 
of the entirely altered economic position. 

The great basin which included the Rhineland, the Saar coalfields, 
the Ruhr, Alsace, Lorraine, Eastern Belgium, southern Luxembourg 
and north-eastern France had by 1914 become the key to the indus- 
trial situation on the continent of Europe, thanks to its extraordinary 
wealth, in close proximity, of iron ore and coal. The following were 
the chief deposits : 

(1) The Rhenish-Westphalian coal basin, extending throughout 
the Ruhr basin and westward to the Belgian frontier near Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle). This basin supplied both the most abundant and 
the best coking coal on the continent of Europe. Its reserves had 
been estimated at 213,666 million tons, of which probably 50 per cent, 
was suitable for coking.^ In 1913, 117 million tons were raised, 
amounting to 61 per cent, of the total production of Germany. 
Conditions of exploitation were easy and communications excellently 
organized. The Ruhr basin contained few seams of ore, but was the 
centre of the principal metallurgical industry of Germany, and in 
1913 it included 42 per cent, of the production of pig-iron and 53 

1 Sir R. Redmayne : ‘ Coal Resources of the World ’ (Transactions of the 
World Power Conference, vol. i, p. 420 [1924]). 
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per cent/ of the production of steel of the German Zollverein, which 
then included Alsace and Lorraine. The imported ore came chiefly 
from Sweden (25 per cent.), Spain (20 per cent.) and French Lorraine 
(15 per cent.). The by-products of the coke (84 per cent, of the Ger- 
man production being produced in the Ruhr and Rhineland out of 
Ruhr coal) were valued in 1913 at about 174,147,000 marks, and 
formed the basis of the German aniline dye and chemical industries.^ 

(2) The Saar coal basin with known reserves of over sixteen and a 
half million tons ^ of a quality inferior to the Ruhr coal, containing 
only 62 per cent, of the coking value of the latter. It had, however, 
a flourishing metallurgical industry , which in 1913 produced 1,371,000 
tons of pig-iron and 2,081 ,000 tons of steel, all the ore being imported 
from Lorraine and Luxembourg. 

(3) The Rhineland lignite basins, extending into Belgium. The 
reserves were small, but the lignite lay in or near the surface, was 
very easily exploited and was much used for producing electric power. 

(4) The Lorraine-Luxembourg iron ores. This basin extended 
along both sides of the Franco-German frontier of 1871 ^ and into 
Luxembourg, which was then part of the German Zollverein. Up to 
1918 the production on the French and German sides of the frontier 
was about equal. In 1913 German Lorraine produced about 
20,600,000 long tons, or 75 per cent, of the iron mined in Germany. 
French Lorraine produced 19,400,000 tons, or 90 per cent, of the 
product of France. Luxembourg produced 7,000,000 tons ; 29 
per cent, of the world production of iron in 1913 came from this 
district. About two-thirds of the production was consumed on the 
spot, the rest being exported to the Ruhr (in 1913, 4,200,000 tons) 
and the Saar (in 1913, 4,400,000 tons). About 12,000,000 tons of 
coke were consumed, 77 per cent, of which came from the Ruhr. 
These deposits were of the so-called ‘ minette ’ ore, which was 
strongly phosphoric, and could not be advantageously worked until 
the discovery of the Thomas process in 1878. The Lorraine basins 
were practically dependent on the Ruhr for their coke, since the coal 
reserves in France in 1913 were too low to permit her to utilize her 
coal for coking. The metallurgical industry of this basin was 
growing rapidly before the war. In 1913 it produced 9,900,000 tons 
of pig iron and 6,028,000 tons of steel, Luxembourg producing 

^ Vierteljalireshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, 25. Jahrgang, 1916, 
Drittes Heft. ^ ‘ Coal Resources of the World.’ 

* Owing to a mistake on the part of the geologists consulted by the German 
Government when tracing the frontier. In any case only the Thomas inven- 
tion made the deposits really valuable. See Haskins and Lord, Some Problems 
of the Peace Conference (Harvard University Press, 1920), pp. 102-3. 
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2,540,000 tons of pig iron and 1,520,000 tons of steel, and exporting 
its surplus ore to the Ruhr and the Saar. The pig-iron metallurgical 
industry of Lorraine was actually greater than that of the Ruhr ; but 
the latter led in production of steel. It was, however, only partially 
true in 1913 to speak of a rivalry between those closely inter- 
connected industries, since many of the works in German Lorraine 
and the Ruhr were controlled by the same German firms. The Saar 
stood a little apart, being distinctly more backward than the other 
two basins, but able to compete with them, largely thanks to the skill 
of its population, in certain specialized branches. Taken all in all, 
the whole basin formed the most closely unified, as well as the most 
highly organized and the most important industrial system on the 
Continent, the great bulk of it lying within the frontiers of the German 
Zollverein, while the French ironmasters in the rest of it (entertained 
close relations with their German colleagues.^ 

A word must be added on the Alsatian textile industry. In 1918 
Alsace possessed 1,900,000 spindles, 40,000 looms, and 160 printing 
machines. The acquisition of the territory increased France s 
spinning capacity by 23 per cent., her weaving capacity by 25 per 
cent., her finishing capacity by more than 100 per cent. The textile 
industry in the former French territories being already old cvstab- 
lished, and at the same time rather precariously situated, owing to 
the distance of the mills both from ports and from fuel, the competi- 
tion of the Alsatian mills was most dangerous to the French textile 
industry, w^hile the attempt to make room for it by driving out 
British imports raised other difficulties. The five-year rc^gime was 
designed both to preserve the Alsatian mills from destruction and to 
enable them to adjust their markets. The maintenance of the 
French industry was practically dependent on the Alsatian products 
continuing to find their market in Germany. In fact, practically 
all the product was so absorbed in 1921 ; but in 1922 Germany took 
only 42 per cent, of the Alsatian textiles, and in 1923, a boycott 
having been declared against them, only 13-8 per cent.^ 

Commercial relations between Germany and the Allies, but 
particularly between Germany and France, were dominated during 

^ Of twelve blast furnaces producing pig iron in German Lorraine seven 
were owned and controlled by German firms operating also in the Buhr, and 
two by German firms from the Saar. The three others were of mixed owner- 
ship. Two-thirds of the remaining concessions were entirely owned by German 
firms of the Rulir and Rhineland, and four-fifths of those in Luxembourg. 
German firms also had important interests in French Lorraine. See G. Greer : 
TAc JKMfer-X(>rmtne Indtwfrioi ProWew (New York, 1926, Macmillan Company). 

® U Europe NouveUet 17th January, 1926. 
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the whole period of the special regime established by the Versailles 
Treaty, and indeed after it, by the necessities of the great system 
which for convenience may be called the Ruhr-Lorraine basin. The 
rest of Germany’s commercial policy may be treated very shortly. 
At first production fell to a low ebb, and as there was a great need of 
manufactured products, due to the shortage caused by the War, 
quantities of such products poured in from France, Great Britain, 
and Belgium through the ‘ gap in the west ’ left under the Treaty 
of Versailles. To j)revent this, Germany, on the 3rd November, 1921, 
declared that she would only admit on most-favoured-nation terms 
certain contingents of imports, while for further imports, licences 
must be obtained. This had the effect of greatly diminishing the 
Allied imports into Germany. At the same time, German produc- 
tion revived, and, thanks to the low wages paid during the inflation 
period and the long hours worked, Germany was able to compete at 
a great advantage with her rivals on the world market ; especially 
as the great German cartels favoured this process by a deliberate 
policy of dumping. The result was a number of protectionist 
measures taken by Belgium, Great Britain, the United States, and 
other countries, which were generally directed against Germany. 
The system of protection spread throughout the world, and Germany 
lierseK made preparations to introduce a high protectionist tariff as 
soon as the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles should allow her to 
do so. 

Meanwhile, the Ruhr-Lorraine basin was growing ever more im- 
portant for both France and Germany. At the same time, it was 
split into a definitely French and a German half. During the War, 
when Germany had been in occupation of the entire basin as well as 
of most of the coal-mines of northern France, it had been united as 
never before ; and, remaining practically unravaged by war, had 
acquired an overwhelming importance. In 1919 the whole of 
Lorraine was re-transferred to France, while the Saar came under a 
special regime,^ and Luxembourg left the ZoUverein, later uniting in 
a customs union with Belgium. The German ironmasters from 
Lorraine w^ere expropriated and settled in the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr, rebuilding new works there. Their place was taken by French 
industrialists. The ironmasters of Lorraine practically dominated 
the heavy industry of France, especially in view of the destruction 
suffered by northern France during the War. Similarly in Grermany, 
the loss of Upper Silesia accentuated the importance of the Ruhr. 
The mutual needs of the two systems were accentuated by thedestruc- 
^ See Survey for 1920Sy Part II, Section (ii). 
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tion of the French coal-mines. It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that France needed Germany much more than Germany France. 
For the Lorraine ironmasters an undisturbed supply of Ruhr coke 
was vital, while they also exported their semi-finished products to 
Germany.^ Gennany could do without France much more easily, 
having raw material at her disposal. 

It must be added that the general trend of political events in both 
countries was to bring prominent metallurgical and coal magnates 
(M. Loucheur and Herr Stinnes may be cited) into a position of 
extraordinary political importance not shared by the representatives 
of other industries. 

(a) Negotiations between Germany and France 

In previous volumes an account has been given of the various at- 
tempts which were made by Governments or by industrial leaders to 
solve the crucial problem of re-establishing working relations through- 
out the Ruhr-Lorraine basin. From the narrower French nationalist 
aspect, indeed, the question was merely that of supplying the Lorraine 
ironmasters with sufficient coke for their purposes. But both far- 
sighted Frenchmen and Germans saw that the real problem was one 
of a lasting co-operation. Germany was in fact so impressed by this 
idea that during the negotiations which were to come she quite 
obviously preferred that no commercial treaty should be concluded 
between the Governments until a satisfactory accord should have 
been reached between the magnates of the principal industrial groups 
concerned. The chief of these groups were those interested in coal 
and metallurgy, in potash, and in textiles. The potash magnates 
came to a successful arrangement in August 1924 to divide the 
American market between them.- The textiles question proved one 
of the principal difficulties in the commercial negotiations. France 
demanded a continuance of the duty-free regime in Alsace and 
Lorraine and this demand was violently opposed, not only in 
Germany (especially by the Saxon textile industry),® but also in 

^ After the War the French production of cast iron rose from 5 to 1 1 million 
tons annually — an amount which her home market could not possibly absorb ; 
wliile her annual deficit in coke rose from 3 to 7 million tons. (Le Temps, 
6th December, 1924.) 

* The Times, 28th August, 1924. An agreement on the principle of the 
division of the market outside Germany and France and the French Colonies 
was reached between the Deutsches Kalisyndikat and the SocieU Gommerciale 
des Potasses d' Alsace at Lugano on the 10th April, 1926, and a definitive con- 
vention, putting the jirinciple into effect, was signed in Paris on the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1926. (For texts of these agreements see L* Europe Nouvelle, 30th April, 
1927.) ® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 2nd October, 1924. 
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Lancashire, where it was feared that such exceptional terms to 
France would seriously prejudice British interests.^ The question 
of an agreement among the representatives of the heavy industry 
was the most complicated and the most difficult of all, and during the 
negotiations of 1924 this problem intruded itself so persistently 
that complaints were made that the Governments concerned were 
letting themselves be swayed by the private interests of a few over- 
powerful persons. 

The shadow of the worst of many disasters which had overtaken 
the heavy industry hung over the opening of negotiations between 
France and Germany for a commercial treaty in the autumn of 
1924. The problem of Reparation was not yet settled and the Ruhr 
was not yet evacuated, when the end of the special Versailles regime 
came into sight, and the two Governments had to work out proposals 
for submission to one another.- None the less, since M. Herriot had 
come into power, it was re(^ognized that France and Germany were 
declaring for peace rather than for war. An integral factor in true 
peace was the conclusion of a commercial treaty, to take effect on or 
as soon as possible after the 10th January, 1925. Such a treaty M. 
Herriot declared to be ' absolutely necessary and he announced 
his intention of discussing it with Herr Stresemann during the 
London Conference of August 1924.^ It was perhaps not unnatural 
that, since M. Loucheur was present in London, and since it was 
known that the question of the evacuation of the Ruhr was being 
raised between Hr. Marx and M. Herriot, reports were spread that 
France was using the evacuation as a means of pressure to extract 
from Germany favourable commercial agreements. These reports 
caused some alarm in Great Britain, but were denied by M. Loucheur. 
In any case, no bargain involving evacuation as a price of a combine 
was made, even if offered, the German attitude being, apparently, 
that it was impossible to make permanent and important concessions 
for the sake of temporary alleviations.^ Another question, more 
definitely dangerous to Great Britain, was that of the continuance 
of the Versailles regime for the Alsatian textile industry. The 
French proposals to this effect were watched with grave anxiety in 
Great Britain,^ untU the successful conclusion of the British-German 
commercial treaty removed the grounds of apprehension. 

In effect, France and Germany made no progress in their com- 

^ The Times, 24th Septeriibor, 1924. 

® Deutsche Allgememe Zeiiung, 5th July, 1924. 

® Ihid., 2nd August, 1924. For the London Conference, see Survey for 1924, 
pp. 371 seqq, * SeeXc Temps, 2nd September, 1924. 

® See a speech by Sir Robert Horne, The Times, 20th September, 1924. 
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mercial negotiations in London. Indeed, partly perhaps owing to 
Germany’s refusal to agree to a bargain, France, following the British 
example, imposed the 26 per cent, duty on German imports by a 
decree dated the 20th September and coming into force on the 
1st October, 1924.^ The existence of this duty was one of the many 
stumbling-blocks when the negotiations definitely opened in Paris on 
the 1st October. 

It would be unnecessarily tedious to describe in detail the whole 
tangled course of the negotiations which followed. Broadly, the 
German delegates demanded a return to the system applied before 
the War — a simple commercial agreement based on general most- 
favoured-nation treatment, with moderate tariffs and without any 
special stipulations or exceptional measures. France, on the other 
hand, declared that her tariff of the 29th July, 1919, did not permit 
of general most-favoured-nation treatment (to which principle, 
moreover, she raised various general objections), but only of per- 
centage reductions of tariff on specified classes of goods.*^ She 
therefore demanded special treatment for particular industries, 
especially those situated in Alsace and Lorraine. As M. Raynaldy 
frankly pointed out : ‘ Alsace and Lorraine had only received very 
partial benefits from the regime of the Treaty of Versailles . . . while 
the currents which led their production to the German market could 
not be interrupted without involving them in grave loss. The 
French Government must, therefore, in the interests of justice, and 
as a guarantee of peace and conciliation, raise the question of main- 
taining in favour of Alsace-Lorraine, for a certain further period and 
in a manner to be determined, the free entry into Germany of certain 
products.’ ^ 

On the 11th October a protocol was signed, which determined the 
general lines on which further discussions were to take place. The 
German delegates agreed to consider the granting to France of general 
most-favoured-nation treatment, while Germany would in principle 
content herself with de facto favoured treatment in the shai)e of tariff 
reductions on certain articles, to be specified in the course of the nego- 
tiations.^ The question of Alsace-Lon*aine, on which no agreement 
could be reached, was left aside. By the end of October Germany 
had confirmed her offer,® and during November the German delegates 
agreed, with some demurral, qot to link up the question of the 26 

1 See Survey for 1924, p. 386. * The Times, 8th October, 1924. 

3 Le Temps, 3rd October, 1924. 

^ The Times, 13th October, 1924 ; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeiiung, 12th 
October. 

® Deutsche AUgemeine Zeitung, 4th November, 1924. 
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per cent, duty with the conclusion of the treaty.^ France agreed to 
drop her demand for special treatment for Alsace-Lorraine as a 
whole, in return for detailed concessions for special industries, 
including those of especial importance for Alsace-Lorraine.^ Yet 
progress was very slow, largely owing to the clash of the opposing 
metallurgical interests. The German Government, which was 
strongly influenced by its heavy industrials, was anxious that a 
private agreement should be reached between the iron and coal 
industries of the two countries. Such an agreement could not be 
reacheci, and it was currently believed that the German heavy 
industrial experts were prolonging the negotiations in order to put 
pressure on the Comite des Forges to conclude a pact favourable 
to German interests.^ There was thus a strong conflict of interests 
in France itself between the Comite des Forges and the Alsatian 
textile industries on the one hand and the remainder of French in- 
dustry on the other ; since a favourable agreement for France as a 
whole could probably be reached if the demands, expressed or 
implied, of Germany regarding Alsace and Lorraine were granted.^ 
Meanwhile the date of the expiration of the Versailles arrangement 
drew on, and the imminence of a treaty less period was viewed in 
France, and especially in Alsace-Lorraine, with grave apprehension. 
In Germany the psychological effect of the Allies’ decision not to 
evacuate Cologne was to produce a certain bellicosity which tempered 
regrets.^ 

A treaU’less state, in fact, entered into being on the 10th January, 
1925, and lasted until the 28th February, when notes were exchanged, 
laying down the principles and, to some extent, the terms of both the 
provisional modvs vivendi and the definitive treaty to be concluded.® 
In the former, which was to last for nine months, Germany agreed 
to grant France general most-favoured-nation treatment, except for 
a limited and definite number of articles, with reductions or consolida- 
tions of duties on articles particularly interesting the French export 
trade. She would abolish import and export prohibitions, with few 
exceptions. She would apply to certain contingents of the products 
of Alsace-Lorraine a preferential regime amounting in principle to 
a 50 per cent, reduction of the duties imposed on corresponding 
products coming from other districts of France. France undertook 
to divide imports from Germany into four categories. Almost hll 

^ Le Temps, 22nd November, 1924. ^ The Times, 26th November, 1924. 

® Ibid., 27th November, 1924. 

* See The Manchester Guardian, 51h November, 1924. 

® The Times, 7th January, 1925. 

® The Times and Le Temps, 2nd March, 1925. 
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raw materials and foodstuffs and certain manufactured goods were 
included in the first category, which would be admitted under the 
minimum French tariff. The second category comprised a small 
number of articles, to limited contingents of which the minimum 
tariff would be applied. The minimum tariff was also to apply to 
the third category of goods, but with the reservation that the duty 
might be increased by agreement with the German delegation — 
such agreement to be submitted immediately to the French Chamber 
for ratification. A fourth category of goods was to be subject to 
duties intermediate between the minimum tariff and the general 
tariff. The definitive treaty, when concluded, would be valid for 
eighteen months. Germany would grant France unrestricted 
general most-favoured-nation treatment, with reductions and con- 
solidations of duties on important articles ; and would onl>^ apply 
import or export restrictions in exceptional cases. France would 
afford imports interesting the German export trade* her minimum 
tariff, with certain temporary exceptions designed to give French 
industries time to adapt themselves to the new conditions ; and 
would also suppress all import and export restrictions, subject to 
special reservations. The two Governments agreed to undertake no 
tariff hostilities before the end of the negotiations. 

The detailed tariff negotiations necessary to fill in this agreement 
on principles began on the 16th March, 1925, and were to some extent 
facilitated by the conclusion of a contingent agreement between the 
iron, coal, and steel magnates of France and Germany in June. The 
great difficulty regarding Alsatian textiles remained, however, 
unsolved. On the 4th July the negotiations were indefinitely sus- 
pended ; the two Governments, however, agreed to renew their 
understanding not to enter upon any tariff hostilities against one 
another during the period of suspension.^ 

Conversations were resumed on the 15th September, by whicli time 
the way had been partly cleared, partly complicated, by yet another 
minor agreement, this time relating to the Saar, the special regime 
affecting the trade of this basin (Article 31 of the Annexe to Articles 
45-50 of the Treaty of Versailles) having lapsed on the 15th January, 
1925. Separate negotiations for the replacement of this regime by 
another had been in progress since the 10th March, 1925, and a pro- 
visional agreement, valid for four months only, had been concluded 
on the 11th July, being based apparently on the private agreement 
of the heavy industry recently concluded.^ Agreed quantities of 

^ The Times, 6th and 8th July, 1925. 

2 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 12th July ; The Times y 13th July, 1925. 
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Saar products, including porcelain, glassware and certain metallurgi- 
cal products and engineering manufactures, were to be imported free 
into Germany, and agreed quantities of raw materials, half -products 
and foodstuffs necessary for the Saar territory imported from 
Germany were to receive the minimum French tariff. The con- 
vention was made conditional on an agreement between the Saar 
and Lorraine industries to comj)ensate the latter for the advantage 
enjoyed by the former under the private agreement. 

The Saar agreement was beneficial to the German inhabitants 
of the district, but more advantageous to the French customs union, 
which included the district, as against the German. It was ratified 
by the French Chamber on the 12th July but not by the Reichstag, 
and was still inoperative when the French and German delegates met 
on the 15th September. By this time the new German tariff was in 
force, while the French tariff was still under discussion. 

After further delays, a basis of compromise was reached on the 
19th December. The definitive commercial regime was to begin as 
soon as the revised French tariff came into force, and in any case not 
later than fourteen months after the coming into effect of the modus 
vivendi. Under the modus viveridi Germany was to receive the 
minimum tariff for some of her products and intermediary tariffs for 
most others, and was to grant France in return de facto most-favoured- 
nation treatment for most French products, and consolidated duties 
on articles specially interesting the French export trade. Under the 
definitive regime, France was to enjoy general most-favoured-nation 
treatment in Germany and the consolidated duties granted under the 
modus vivendi were to be maintained. The new French minimum 
tariff was to be applied to almost all German goods — in other words, 
Germany would receive de facto most-favoured-nation treatment. 
If subsequent modifications in the French tariff were to prove specially 
injurious to certain German products, Germany might receive com- 
pensation on other articles.^ 

The negotiations reopened on the 15th January, 1926,^ and on the 
12th February the plenipotentiaries signed a provisional agreement, 
to be valid for three months after ratification by the Reichstag 
(ratification by the French Parliament not being necessary). Under 
this arrangement the seasonal products of French agriculture im- 
ported by Germany were to receive most-favoured-nation treatment 
and a stipulated reduction of tariffs, while Germany was to receive 
the minimum French tariff or intermediate rates on sawn timber and 

^ Le Temps, 24th December, 1925. 

2 Frankfurter Zeitung, 16th January, 1926. 
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on certain chemical products, agricultural machinery and domestic 
articles. On both sides the concessions granted were limited in 
certain cases to specified quantities of imports.^ The agreement 
was approved by the Reichstag on the 20th February^ and came into 
force at midnight on the 28th February-lst March.**^ A supple- 
mentary agreement, increasing the contingents of certain articles, 
was concluded on the 8th April.^ 

By the beginning of June, when the term of the modus vivendi 
expired, it had become clear that the immediate conclusion of a 
definitive treaty could not be expected and the French delegation 
accordingly proposed the negotiation of a further provisional 
arrangement, again applying only to certain agricultural and in- 
dustrial products.^ Fresh difficulties arose, however, regarding 
German imports of French wines and other matters® and it was not 
until the 5th August that the delegates signed a new modus vivendi 
which was to regulate customs relations for six months from the 
20th Augusts Certain important categories of articles ® not covered 
by the previous modus vivendi were included in the terms of this 
agreement, and most-favoured -nation treatment was provided for 
as between Germany and the French colonies.® On the same day 
an agreement was signed regulating trading relations between the 
Saar basin and German 5 ^ This followed the same general lines as 
the convention of the 11th Jul 3 % 1925, which had never come into 
force. The signature of these agreements was generally welcomed, 
both in Germany and France, since they marked a considerable 
advance towards abolishing the interregnum which had existed since 
the 10th January, 1925, and establishing commercial relations between 
France and Germany on a normal basis.^^ 

After the conclusion of the provisional agreement of the 5th August 
(which was approved hy the Reichstag on the 14th August ^nd 

^ Frankfurter Zeitung and The Times^ 13th February, 1026 ; Lc Temps, 
20tli Febniary. 2 Frankfurter Zeitung, 22nd February, 1926. 

“ Ibid., 27th February, 1926. 

^ Ibid,, 10th April ; Le Temps, 11th April, 1926. 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, 20th June, 1926. 

* Ibid., 4th and 17th July ; The Times, 2nd August, 1926. 

^ Text in Frankfurter Zeitung, 11th August, 192^ 

® French motor cars, silk goods, dress goods, soaps, &;c., and German 
machinery, paper and leather goods, glass, pottery, optical goods, and agri- 
cultural products were to benefit by the tariff concessions. 

* The most-favoured -nation principle was applied not only to trade but also 
to the right of domicile, which was provisionally settled for France (though not 
for the ISrench colonies) on a mutual basis (see The Times, 7th August, 1926). 

The Times, 6th August, 1926. 

See The Times and Le Temps, 7th August, 1926. 

Frankfurter Zeitung, 15th August ; Le Temps, 16th August, 1926. 
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brought into force in France by decree pending ratification by 
Parliament),^ interest once more centred in the difficult negotiations 
between the French and German metallurgical industries, which had 
hitherto proved one of the main stumbling-blocks in the way of a 
definitive commercial treaty. A conference of the representatives of 
the principal firms in the French and German metallurgical industries 
opened in Paris on the 12th August to discuss the possibility of an 
agreement for the systematization of European iron and steel produc- 
tion, in order to maintain it at its existing level and regulate output 
in each country in accordance with the needs of the market.^ These 
negotiations, which resulted in the signature, on the 30th September, 
1926, of an agreement for an International Steel Cartel, will be dealt 
with in a subsequent volume. 

(/;) Negotiations between Germany and Great Britain 

The difficulties attending the negotiation of a commercial agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Germany were less complicated than 
in the cases of Germany and her immediate neighbours, since no 
part of Germany’s industrial system had been transferred to Great 
Britain. The chief difficulty lay in the similarity of methods and 
interests wdiich had made the countries serious rivals to one another. 
The diminution of Germany’s producing powder immediately after 
the War had given Great Britain an advantage in this resjiect which 
she lost when Germany recommenced production on a large scale, 
assisted by a depreciated currency and a less rigid industrial w^elfare 
legislation than was in force in Great Britain. The latter country 
found the fictitious advantages which she had obtained as against 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles fast disappearing, and was 
obliged to guard herself against her dangerous rival by various 
measures of anti -dumping legislation. 

The crisis in Great Britain was accentuated when the French franc 
began to go the way of the mark ; and, at the same time, the Dawes 
Plan, by providing a temporary solution of the Reparation problem, 
permitted Germany to embark on a definite foreign commercial 
policy. Great Britain as a whole was, however, interested in Germany’s 
recovery as a producing power, even though that recovery should 
prove dangerous to certain groups of British industry ; since, if 
Germany did not produce, she could not pay. Both countries 
realized that they could only derive profit from a readjustment on a 
firm basis of their commercial relations. 

Negotiations were only seriously taken up in September 1924, by 

^ Le Temps, 13th August, 1926. ^ See The Times, 13th August, 1926, 
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which time it was known that France was pressing for a continuance 
of the Versailles regime in Alsace and Lorraine. Reports on this 
subject were received with anxiety in Great Britain, as it was felt 
that, if the French demands were accepted, not only would the 
French iron and steel industry (given agreement with the German 
industries interested) acquire a dominating position on the Continent, 
but the Alsatian textile industry would be able to undercut all 
competition in the German market, to the great detriment of the 
British manufacturers. When the Anglo-German negotiations opened 
in Berlin on the 22nd September, 1924, the British demand was for 
a simple most-favoured-nation agreement, which would avert the 
danger of the French proposals. 

The negotiations were suspended immediately for preliminary 
consideration of certain questions, but they were resumed in London 
on the 24th November, and from that time on proceeded rapidly. 
The German Government was understood to be willing to accept 
the British demand for most-favoured-nation treatment, subject to 
three conditions : ( 1 ) that German banks be allowed to open branches 
in London immediately ; (2) that German sailors and stewards be 
allowed to take employment in British ships ; and (3) that the 26 
per cent, duty imposed on German imports in Great Britain under 
the Reparations (Recovery) Act ^ be modified, if not abolished alto- 
gether.- The first and second of these proi3osals presented no 
excessive difl[iculties, and by the end of November, a formula re- 
garding the 26 per cent, duty, by which in effect the question was 
left open for further discussion, had been submitted to the German 
Government for approval.^ The German acceptance of this formula 
enabled a treaty to be signed on the 2nd December, 1 924. 

The treaty^ consisted of thirty-three articles, to which was added a 
protocol of eight articles. The main lines of the treaty followed to a 
large extent those of other commercial agreements concluded by 
Great Britain. The two countries guaranteed each other recipro- 
cally freedom of commerce and navigation and national treatment in 
the same matters (Art. 1). In matters of taxation, customs, &c., 
the subjects of either country in the territory of the other were to 
enjoy most-favoured -nation treatment (Art. 2). In all matters 
relating to commerce, navigation and industry, most-favoured- 
nation treatment was accorded reciprocally (Art. 3) ; and imports 
and exports between the countries were to receive most-favoured- 

^ See Survey for 1920S, p. 147 ; Survey for 1924, p. 386. 

2 The Times, 20th November, 1924. ® Ibid., Ist December, 1924. 

* Printed as a White Paper, Cmd, 2345 of 1925, and in The Times, 5th 
December, 1924. 
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nation treatment (Arts. 8 and 9). Import or export restrictions or 
prohibitions were to be removed as far as possible, except in cases 
where public safety, sanitary arrangements, regulations concerning 
material of war, patent laws or national monopolies, necessitated 
reservations (Art. 10). The system of import and export licences 
was to be simplified (Art. 12). The coasting trade was to enjoy not 
national, but most-favoured-nation treatment, provided reciprocity 
was assured (Art. 21). The treaty was not to be applicable to the 
British Empire outside the United Kingdom, nor to British mandated 
territories, unless notice was given at Berlin that any units of the 
Empire wished to adhere, but goods produced in the Empire or 
mandated territories were to enjoy most-favoured -nation treatment 
in Germany so long as reciprocity was accorded (Arts. 31 and 32). The 
treaty was to come into force on ratification, and to be binding for 
five years (Art. 33). 

The protocol was more interesting than the treaty. It declared 
that, the treaty being based on the principle of the most-favoured- 
nation, the parties undertook to give ‘ the widest possible interpreta- 
tion to that principle ' ; in particular, while retaining their right to 
take appropriate measures to protect their own industry, they would 
abstain from discriminating, through their customs tariffs, or other- 
wise, against the trade of the other party, and would consider 
sympathetically any cases where such discrimination seemed to have 
been shown (Art. 1). They agreed, within the limits of this under- 
taking, to abstain from any duties or charges which might be specially 
injurious to the other party, and to consider each other’s interests in 
their tariff legislation and in the application of import restrictions or 
prohibitions (Art. 2). All import and export restrictions, except 
in the special cases mentioned in Article 10 of the treaty, were to be 
removed within six months (Art. 3). The British Government 
undertook to bring in legislation to remove special legal disabilities 
in force against German nationals (under the Non-Ferrous Metal 
Industries Act, 1918, the Aliens Restrictions (Amendment) Act, 1919, 
Section 2, and the Trading with the Enemy (Amendment) Act, 1918, 
Section 2), and to include Germany in any benefit granted under the 
Overseas Trade Acts, 1920-1924 and the Trade Facilities Act, 1921- 
1 924 to the trade of any other foreign country (Art. 4). The German 
Government granted special provisions safeguarding the interests of 
British insurance companies and banking companies in Germany 
(Art. 5). National treatment was to be accorded mutually in regard 
to the carri^tge of emigrants and transmigrants (Art. 6). Both 
parties promised to adopt the provisions of the Barcelona Conven- 
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tion of 1921 respecting the freedom of transit and international 
waterways, the Geneva Conventions of 1923 regarding customs for- 
malities, maritime ports and railways, and the Protocol on x\rbitra- 
tion clauses drawn up at Geneva in 1923. 

With regard to the outstanding question of the Reparation 
(Recovery) Act, the German delegates had proposed that the existing 
system of collection of the duty should be replaced by a monthly 
account between the two Governments, the German Government to 
place to the credit of the British Government a sum in gold marks 
equal to 26 per cent, of the declared imports from Germany into 
Great Britain. In a letter dated the 28th November, 1924,^ Sir Otto 
Nieme}^ informed Herr von Schubert, the chief German delegate, 
that this would be difficult, since the Reparation (Recovery) Act 
had a recognized position, and by altering the procedure, Britain 
might lose some of her rights. It would be necessary first to consult 
the Agent-General for Reparation, the Transfer Committee and the 
other Governments signatory to the London Agreements. If their 
consent were obtained, the British Government would negotiate 
with the German Government regarding the introduction of a new 
procedure. 

The Agent-General for Reparation took up the question in February 
1925, and quickly reached an agreement in principle with the British 
Treasury ,2 but the negotiations between the German Government, 
the British Treasury and the Agent-General for Reparation were not 
concluded till the end of March,® an agreement being signed in Berlin 
on the 3rd April. The existing procedure was replaced by a system 
of monthly lump sum payments calculated on the average of the 
monthly statistics and paid for by voluntary surrenders out of the 
sterling proceeds accruing from exports. The value in Reichsmarks 
of the foreign currency thus delivered was to be reimbursed to the 
exporters out of the Dawes Annuity.^ The House of Commons 
having given their consent to the new procedure on 7th April an 
Order in Council was issued on the 9th April suspending Articles 1,2, 
and 5 of the Reparation (Recovery) Act as from that date.® 

The commercial treaty was considered by the Reichstag Permanent 
Committee on Trade Policy early in August and approved by the 
Reichstag on the 12th August, only the Fascists and Communists 

^ Printed as an annex to Cmd. 2345. 

* See Le Temps, 15th February, 1925. 

® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 29th March, 1925. 

^ The Times, 4th April. The text of the agreement with technical details 
of the procedure was published on the 5th April ; see The Times of 6th April, 
1925, for a summary. ® Tjc Temps, 10th April, 1925. 
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voting against it.^ Ratifications were exchanged on the 8th Sep- 
tember, 1925. 

(c) Negotiations between Italy and Germany 

The economic situation between Italy and Germany was com- 
paratively simple. Up to 1914 trade between the two countries was 
brisk, Italy importing from Germany mainly metallurgical products, 
and exporting principally raw silk and hemp with their jjroducts, 
and agricultural produce. The two countries hardly com}3eted with 
one another ; Italy’s exports consisted mostly of commodities which 
could not be produced in Germany, while her own industries were 
so little dcveloi)ed that no serious resistance w as raised to the German 
imports. 

During and after the war the situation was to some extent altered 
by the demands for protection put forward by the new metallurgical 
industry which had been brought into being in northern Italy under 
the somewhat artificial conditions of war. 

In a modus vivevdi signed on the 28th August, 1921, Italy and 
Germany undertook ' without regard to arrangements which are at 
present in existence or may be made in the future ’ to grant reciprocal 
facilities for commerce and exchange of produce. A list of articles 
which might be exported from Germany included automobiles, coffee, 
jewelry, perfumery, explosives, toys, and films. ^ 

The main difficulty in the way of concluding a definitive treat}’^ was 
that of reconciling the interests of industry and agriculture in Italy ; 
the agriculturists desiring an agreement on the most-favoured-nation 
lines proposed by Germany, wdiile the industrialists stood out for a 
protective tariff. A provisional modus vivetuli was concluded on the 
10th January, 1925, wdth validity from the 11th January till the 
31st March, 1925. Based on the most-favoured -nation principle, 
it embodied concessions on the part of both states. The existing 
German favourable tariff was maintained on almost all Italian 
agricultural produce, while Germany received preferential treatment 
for copper and aluminium products, chemical products, dye- 
stuffs, paper and shoes, but not for most iron and steel products."^ 
On the 31st March, 1925, the agreement was prolonged sine die in a 
rather wider form.^ 

After considerable delays occasioned by the uncertainty regarding 
the new German tariff, the instability of the lira, and the rejection by 

^ The Times, 13th August, 1925. 2 Ibid., 31st August, 1921. 

® Corriere deUa Sera, 22nd February ; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 13th and 
15th January, 1925. ^ Corriere della Sera, Ist April, 1925. 
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the Reichstag of the German-Spanish treaty, which would have 
given Italian products improved treatment under the most-favoured- 
nation clause, a treaty was concluded on the 31st October, based on 
full most-favoured-nation treatment. 

Germany made special concessions with regard to Italian agri- 
cultural produce, fruit and vegetables, and also in respect of silks, 
motor-cars and hats, receiving compensating advantages for her own 
mechanical, optical, and machinery products. The treaty was to 
come into force on the exchange of ratifications, which was to take 
place at the latest by the 15th December, and was to be valid for 
five years.^ 

The Reichstag adopted the treaty on the 2nd December.^ Ratifica- 
tions were exchanged on the 15th December, the Italian ratification 
having been effected by Royal Decree.^ The treaty was approved 
by the Italian Chamber on the 19th December '^ and by the Italian 
Senate on the 25th May, 1926.® 

( d ) Negotiations for Commercial Treaties between Belgutm 
(the Belgo-Luximbourg Customs Union) and France, and 
between Belgium and Germany 

The political and racial duality of Belgium before the War was 
paralleled by a duality of economic interests. The Flemish popula- 
tion inhabitating northern and western Belgium sustained, indeed, 
an important textile industry ; but the greater part of the population 
was engaged in agriculture, and the chief source of revenue for the 
Flemish inhabitants of this district was the transit trade, to and 
from the German Zollverein, carried by the port of Antwerp. The 
Walloon population in the west was little interested in the transit 
trade, but supported an important heavy metallurgical industry 
round Liege, some of the coke for which was produced in Belgian 
coal-fields, the rest being generally imported from Germany. 

In 1914 Belgium’s commercial regime was directed largely towards 
maintaining and expanding her transit trade. Her numerous 
commercial treaties were invariably based on the most-favoured- 
nation principle ; ® some, including that with Germany, also estab- 
lished fixed maximum tariffs. The tariff was low and simple. It 

1 See The Tivies, 3rd November, 1925 ; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung^ 
13th November. ^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 3rd December, 1925. 

® Corriere della Sera, 16th December, 1925. 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 22nd December, 1925. 

® Frankfurter Zeitung, 26th May, 1926. 

® See an article : ‘ La Politique commerciale de la Belgique ’ by F. van 
Langenhove, in Le Flambeau, Slst January, 1926. 
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comprised only about seventy items, and of its two schedules, the 
lower was regularly applied, even in the absence of a commercial 
treaty, the maximum tariff being reserved for the event of commer- 
cial reprisals. This system resulted in a very low cost of living and 
in considerable prosperity, although even at this time the industrialists 
complained that their interests were being neglected in favour of 
those of the carrying trade. A Bill to revise the tariffs was actually 
brought forward in 1910, but did not become law. 

Luxembourg, at that time part of the German Zollverein, had a 
well-developed metallurgical industry, which, industrially, formed 
an integral part of the great Rhineland-Luxembourg-Saar-Lorraine 
basin. She was a large exporter (chiefly via Antwerp) of cast iron 
and steel, and imported a certain amount of iron from Lorraine and 
of coke from Germany. 

The customs union concluded between Luxembourg and Belgium 
in 1921 ^ was one of the several factors which materially altered the 
balance between the (mainly Flemish) carrying trade and the (mainly 
Walloon) industry of Belgium. Another of these factors was 
I)olitical. The War naturally brought the pro-French party in 
Belgium into ahnost unchallenged supremacy. The idea of a customs 
union with France had been put forward in 1916, and while at the 
time the Belgian Government had not felt itself justified in commit- 
ting the country to such far-reaching changes, the idea retained many 
supporters. It was urged by a large party for purely political 
motives. It was supported by the rank and file of the Socialists 
from the large industrial towns, such as Charleroi, situated on the 
French frontier (although not by the leaders, who appeared doubtful 
whether a too close connexion with France would not lead Belgium 
into undesirable adventures), and by the Liberal Party, which 
comprised most of the leaders of industry. It was opposed by the 
Flemish Party, again for political reasons, and by the circles chiefly 
interested in the carrying trade. An account has been given in a 
previous volume ^ of the economic relations between France and 
Belgium during the first years after the War ; of the signature of a 
commercial agreement on the 12th May, 1923 ; and of the rejection 
of the agreement by the Belgian Chamber on the 27th February, 
1924. 

In the meantime the position of Belgian industry had been grow- 
ing increasingly difficult. Immediately after the War, Belgium had 
taken advantage of the Versailles regime and of her priority in 
Reparation payments to repair the ravages inflicted on her industry 

^ See Survey for 1920-S, pp. 68 seqq. Op. cii., pp. 71~2. 
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by the German occupation, to expand her coal-mining industry, 
opening up the new northern coal-field of Campine, and to call into 
existence a number of new and rather hastily constituted industries 
which could hardly have been established in less exceptional circum- 
stances, but which, once established, formed an important factor in 
the life of the country. It was soon found, however, that the German 
system of import coefficients throttled Belgium’s exi)orts to that 
country, and since France was inclining more and more towards pro- 
tection, the old Belgian principle of approximate free trade appeared, 
for the time at least, to be no longer tenable. A new Belgian tariff 
was accordingly worked out, on a protectionist basis. It was not at 
first published, but was taken as a basis for the final negotiations with 
France, w^hich resulted in the commercial agreement of May 192^1. ^ 

The new" tariff w"as introduced and passed by the Senates on the fith 
May, 1924, having already passed the Chamber ; under the Bill 
the Belgian Government was left free to fix the date of its application. 
A maximum and a minimum tariff were provided, the latter for 
normal use, the former in case of commercial rejnisals. Even the 
minimum tariff rei)resented a great advance on the tariffs hitherto 
in use, both as regarded the height of the duties and the number of 
articles affected.- 

The negotiations with France were resumed shortly after the 
rejection of the first treaty in February 1924, but were suspended in 
consequence of the French Ministerial crisis, and in order to allow' 
France to pass her own new tariff.^ In the mcjantime, negotiations 
for B, modus vivendi were opened with Germany on the 15th September, 
1924, but were immediately suspended, owing to Belgium's refusal, 
in the interests of her young industries, to grant the general most- 
favoured-nation treatment desired by Germany.^ 

The Belgian Government, whose policy wavered at this time in a 
curious way between France and Germany, temporarily dropped the 
German negotiations and reopened conversations with France in 
October, but again encountered difficulties. France demanded re- 
ciprocal preferential tariffs ; these Belgium refused to grant, on the 
ground that this would run counter to her whole general commer- 
cial policy.® It proved possible, however, to arrive at a provisional 
arrangement fairly quickly. France guaranteed to put no tax on 
exports to Belgium of raw materials, half-finished products, and 
animal and vegetable products essential to Belgium, granted reduc- 


^ Le Temps t 1st May, 1924. 
3 Ibid., 24th August, 1924. 

» Ibid., 11th October, 1924. 


- Jbid., 8th May, 1924. 
* Ibid., 24th September, 1924. 
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tions on certain Belgian products by changing their nomenclature 
for tariff purposes (e.g. Belgian prayer-books would be admitted 
free, even though bound in leather) ; and agreed entirely to suppress 
the surtaxe d^entrepot for Belgian ports (regarding which there had 
been considerable controversy in the years 1920 and 1921) ^ for the 
duration of the agreement. Belgium agreed to reduce her duties on 
some twenty articles, including specifically French products, such as 
luxury articles and wines, so that under the modus vivendi her duties 
under the new tariff (which was to come into force in November) 
should not be much higher than under the old.^ Each party reserved 
to itself the right of raising its tariffs in the future. 

An agreement was initialed on the 24th October, approved by the 
Belgian Ministerial Council on the 27th October and signed on the 
30th October,^ no further ratification being required by Belgium 
under a law of the 24th June, 1924. It was arranged that the agree- 
ment should come into force on the 10th November.^ 

The same day, however, was selected by Belgium to bring into 
force her new tariff, which did not, it is true, affect the limited num- 
ber of articles detailed in the modw tnvendi^ but raised the duties on 
some four hundred other articles, affecting very severely many other 
French interests.® 

The agreement seemed to be for a time imperilled, but the situa- 
tion was eventually met by a further agreement, signed on the 4th 
April, 1 925, extending the provisions of the modus vivendi to a further 
list of articles. The chief products originating in France and French 
colonics and protectorates to which Belgium granted most-favoured- 
nation treatment under this agreement were sparkling wines, aromatic 
and medicinal wines, flowers, furniture, paper, tools, light shoes, 
radiators, and wheels. France granted favoured treatment to 
horses, milk, grapes, some vegetables, and small arms originating in 
Belgium or her colonies and Luxembourg, and promised not to in- 
crease existing duties on certain other articles. Other arrangements 
dealt with trade-marks, &c., and both parties agreed to take legislative 
measures against false indications of the origin of wines and alcoholic 
liquors.® This supplementary agreement came into force on the 2nd 
September, 1925.^ 

The Belgo-German negotiations were resumed on the 10th 
November, 1924, but by the 10th January, 1925, no agreement had 

^ See Survey for 1920-3, pp. 71-2. 

2 Le Temps, 23rd October, 1924 ; The Times, 25th October. 

® Le Temps, 22nd November, 1924. ^ Ibid., 30th October, 1924. 

® Ibid., 22ud November, 1924. ® See Le Temps, 7th April, 1925. 

’ Ibid., 28th August, 1925. 
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been reached, and there was some irritation in Germany, where it was 
alleged that Belgium had actually consented to grant Germany most- 
favoured-nation treatment, but had revoked this concession when 
the news of it elicited protests from Prance. On the lapse of the 
Versailles arrangements, Germany agreed to continue, until the 
conclusion of a definite treaty, to apply the tariffs then in force 
(except for certain reductions granted to Spain and Austria in virtue 
of recent agreements) to products originating in Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, while Belgium would also maintain the tariff rates hitherto 
applied to goods originating in Germany — which were, in fact, her 
maximum rates.^ 

In March a draft agreement was drawn up. During an interim 
period of one year, the two countries agreed to grant one another 
most-favoured-nation treatment in respect of a certain number of 
products, and to establish differential taxes for other products. On 
the termination of this period, the most-favoured -nation principle 
was to be applied generally, without exception. Each side granted 
a certain number of reductions of customs dues. Germany agreed 
that the increased customs tariff in preparation by the German 
Government should not apply prejudicially to articles in which 
Belgium was particularly interested. The agreement was not to 
come into force until the new German tariff had been put into 
operation.2 A clause was also included providing for the abrogation 
of all regulations affecting international exchanges.'^ 

The Belgian Council of Ministers, while approving the draft in 
principle, made certain reservations. With regard to the last-named 
clause, it was argued that Belgium must have the power to main- 
tain the system of coal licences, since, in view of the fact that large 
deliveries of coal were made by Germany to Belgium on Reparation 
account, the Government must be able to control the market.^ 

The negotiations were, however, brought to a successful conclusion, 
and the supplement to the treaty was signed simultaneously with the 
Franco-Belgian modus vivendi on the 4th April, 1925. Like that 
instrument, it was not laid before the Belgian Chamber for ratifica- 
tion. In Germany the treaty was approved by a large majority of 
the Economic Commission of the Reichstag on the 5th August.^ 
Ratifications were exchanged on the 16th September, and the agree- 
ment came into force on the 1st October. Simultaneously with the 
instruments of ratification, notes were exchanged. The German 


^ The Times, 10th January, 1925 ; Le Temps, 11th January, 1925. 

® Le Temps, 23rd March, 1925. ® Ihid., 27th March, 1925. 

^ Le Temps, loc. cit. ® Le Temps, 7th August, 1925. 
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Government declared that should Belgium decide to impose the 26 
per cent. Reparation levy, Germany would regard that measure as a 
discrimination against German goods on the Belgian market, and 
inconsistent with the most-favoured-nation principle upon which the 
treaty was based. Belgium replied that if she ever had to impose 
this duty, she would first communicate with the German Govern- 
ment in order to arrange for the collection of the duty without 
disturbing the trade between the two countries.^ 

Belgium had already concluded analogous agreements with other 
countries, and on the expiration of the transitional period with 
Germany, she would thus return to her old principles — a single tariff 
with general application of the most-favoured-nation treatment. 
The only difference, as compared with the pre-war system, was that 
the new tariff was more extensive and higher. 

(iv) The Controversy between France and Switzerland over 
the Savoy Free Zone.s.2 

The dispute over the Savo}^ Free Zones differed from many others 
recorded in this Survey, rather by reason of its more respectable 
antiquity and of the smallness of the districts involved than in any 
mitigation of the violence of controversy which it aroused. 

Geneva, for many centuries a free city, had not enjoyed the advan- 
tage, which enabled most of the Hanse towns to prosper, of direct 
access to the sea. From ancient times the necessity had been 
recognized of a special regime to facilitate intercourse between the 
city and the country districts surrounding it. A convention em- 
bodying such a regime, concluded with Savoy in 1570, was in force 
when these districts came under French rule in 1601. At first, 
indeed, King Henry IV of France confirmed to the Genevese their 
old right of exemption from tolls and customs duties with regard to 
the district of Gex, the zone lying westward of Geneva, while in 1603 
he granted them the same rights with regard to Savoy. Later, he 

^ The Times, and Deutsche Allgemeine Zeiiung, 17th September. 1925 ; 
he Temps, 18th September. 

^ See L. Cramer : La Question d^s Zones /ranches de la Haute -Savoie et du 
Pays de Gex (Berne, 1919), and line Capitulation du Conseil federal (G-eneva, 
1921) ; Dr. J . Paulus : Les Zones /ranches autour de Geneve (extract from Revue 
de Droit international et de Legislation comparee, Brussels, 1924) ; A. Picot : 
H Affaire des Zones /ranches (extract from Revue de Geacre, Geneva, 1924); 
G. Werner : La Convention des Zones du 7 aout 1921 (Geneva, 1922) ; La 
Revue Hebdomadaire, 29th March, 1924 (French view), and 17th May, 1924 
(Swiss view) ; Message du Conseil f^ddral d V AssemhUe federale concernant 
V approbation du compromis d' arbitrage conclu le SO ootobre 1924 entre la Suisse 
et la France au sujet des zones /ranches de la Haute-Savoie et du Pays de Gex 
(extract from Feuille FeddraUy Berne, 3rd December, 1924). 
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suppressed these privileges without compensation ; but in 1775 
Louis XVI, at the request of the inhabitants, established the district 
of (Sex as a free zone. 

In 1798 Geneva was annexed to France, and did not recover its 
f)olitical independence till 1813, while in 1815 it was admitted a 
member of the Swiss Federation. It was now entirely enclosed by 
foreign territory, to remedy which difficulty the Treaty of Paris 
(1815) re-established the free zone of Gex, placing it outside the 
French customs barriers, while adding some communes of Gex to 
the territory of Geneva, in order to make it contiguous with the rest 
of Switzerland. Under Article 3 of this treaty, dated the 20th 
November, 1815, the Powers further made a declaration guaranteeing 
the neutrality of Switzerland and extending the neutralization to 
a large zone comprising the Sardinian territory of Haute-Savoie and 
part of Savoy, which Swuss troops might occupy, to ensure that this 
neutrality be respected, in case of a European War. The Treaty 
of Turin (1816) between Geneva, Sardinia, and Switzerland, supple- 
mented these arrangements by creating another free zone, the small 
Sardinian zone (petite zone sarde) opposite the Gex zone, on the left 
bank of the Rhone. The Sardinian customs frontier was withdrawn 
to behind this zone, and also behind the village of St. Gingolph, 
where a third free zone was thus constituted ; while, finally, the same 
treaty prohibited the Sardinian customs service from operating on 
Lac Leman. 

In 1 860 Savoy was ceded to France, who took over from Sardinia 
the ‘ servitudes ’ in the territories concerned.^ On the 23rd April, 
1860, the inhabitants of Haute-Savoie declared by plebiscite in 
favour of the annexation, provided that the district which they 
inhabited were declared a free zone. Yet another free zone thus 
came into being, the ‘ Great Zone ’ or ‘ Zone of Annexation ’, which, 
however, differed from those mentioned above in that it was based 
on no international treaty, but on a private agreement between 
the French sovereign and his subjects. On the 14th June, 1881, the 
French Government withdrew the privilege, replacing it by certain 
facilities for the inhabitants under the Franco-Swiss customs con- 
vention concluded at that time. All French Governments after 1815, 
however, recognized the legal existence of the other free zones 
established in 1815 and 1816. 

^ Already at this date the official French view was advanced that the 
neutralization automatically became void on Franco’s acquiring those terri- 
tories which it had been designed to protect against lYance. The Swiss 
Government dissented and upheld its right of occupation in its declarations of 
neutrality of 1870 and of the 4th August, 1914. 
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During the War of 1914-18 the French General Staff advanced the 
view that the existence of the neutralized zone was detrimental to 
France. At the same time, largely at the instance of the deputies 
of the two Savoies and the Ain, the French Government arrived at 
the conclusion that the regime of free zones no longer corresponded 
to the needs of the day. France, therefore, on the 18th December, 
1918, denounced the customs agreement of 1881 and all other agree- 
ments or commercial treaties with Switzerland, and endeavoured to 
induce the Swiss Government to abandon its claims. The French 
proposals met with some response as regards the question of the 
neutralized zone, since Swiss public opinion was at the time sharply 
divided between the desire to enter the League of Nations, then 
about to be formed, and the fear that to do so would prove incom- 
patible with Swiss neutrality, and France had held out a hope that 
these difficulties could be reconciled if her own wishes were met. 
France, therefore, attempted to combine the two questions of 
neutrality and the free customs zones : Switzerland to keep them 
apart. On the 24th February, 1919, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in a note addressed to the Swiss Government, expressed the 
desire ‘ to substitute for the regime of the free zones a regime suited 
to modern ideas and needs, taking into account the respective 
geographical situations of the regions concerned and based on a just 
reciprocity Conversations were opened in Paris and Geneva on 
the subject of a draft article which France proposed should be 
inserted in the Treaty of Versailles. The original French draft 
abrogated the stipulations relating to the free zone and to the neutral- 
ized zone together, in one sentence. As, however, Switzerland 
refused to accept this, the draft was re-cast in two paragraphs, in the 
following form, in which it finally appeared in the Treaty of Versailles 
(Art. 435). 

The High Contracting Parties, while they recognize the guarantees 
stipulated by the Treaties of 1815, and especially by the Act of Novem- 
ber 20, 1815, in favour of Switzerland, the said guarantees constituting 
international obligations for the maintenance of peace, declare never- 
theless that the provisions of these treaties, conventions, declarations, 
and other supplementary Acts concerning the neutralized zone of Savoy, 
as laid down in paragraph 1 of Article 92 of the Final Act of the Congress 
of Vienna, and in paragraph 2 of Article 3 of the Treaty of Paris of 
November 20, 1815, are no longer consistent with present conditions. 
For this reason the High Contracting Parties take note of the agreement 
reached between the French Government and the Swiss Government 
for the abrogation of the stipulations relating to this zone which are and 
remain abrogated. 

The High Contracting Parties also agree that the stipulations of the 
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Treaties of 1815 and of the other supplementary Acts concerning the 
free zones of Upper Savoy and the Gex district are no longer consistent 
with present conditions, and that it is for France and Switzerland to 
come to an agreement together with a view to settling between them- 
selves the status of these territories under such conditions as shall Ix^ 
considered suitable by both countries. 

In a note dated the 5th May the Swiss Government accepted the 
first paragraph of thiwS draft provided it was inserted in the l^eace 
Treaty without alteration of the wording and subject to ratification 
by the Federal Chambers, and to the recognition ‘ of the guarantees 
formulated in favour of Switzerland by the Treaties of 1815 The 
Swiss Government also desired that the parties to the Peace Treaty 
should endeavour to secure the assent of non-signatory Powers which 
had signed the treaty of 1815. 

With regard to the secjond paragraph of the draft, however, the 
Swiss Government made ' the most express reservations making 
it clear that they did not propose to give up the free zones. ' In 
the opinion of the Federal Council the question is not the modification 
of the customs system of the zones asset up by the Treaties mentioned 
above, but only the regulation in a manner more appropriate to the 
economic conditions of the present day of the terms of the exchange 
of goods between the regions In question.’ 

The French Government replied on the 18th May that the purport 
of the second paragraph w as ‘ that no other Power but France and 
Switzerland will in future be interested ’ in the question of the Free 
Zones. They proposed to assure to the inhabitants of the French 
territories in question a suitable customs regime, and more modern 
methods of exchange between those territories and the adjacent 
Swiss territories. ‘ It is understood that this must in no way 
prejudice the right of France to adjust her customs line in conformity 
with her political frontier.’ The note assumed that the ‘ main- 
tenance of the regime of 1815 as to the Free Zones ’ would be only 
‘ provisional 

These two notes were printed as annexes to Article 435 in the final 
text of the Treaty of Versailles. The difficulties regarding the de- 
militarized zone were overcome by the declaration of the Pow ers of 
the 13th February, 1920, that Switzerland would only be required to 
apply economic sanctions under Article 16 of the Covenant of the 
League. The negotiations concerning the Free Zone proved much 
more difficult, and no progress whatever was made in them for two 
years. The points of view appeared absolutely irreconcilable, since 
France refused to consider any solution which would not allow her 
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to advance her customs frontier up to her political frontier, and also 
rejected the proposal of the Swiss Government to submit the question 
to arbitration. 

It was only in a note dated the 10th May, 1021, that the French 
Government, proposing a renewal of the conversations, suggested 
that, while France maintained her legal thesis, compensation might 
be found for Geneva and for the Swiss Federation. On the 7th 
August, 1921, the two Governments at last agreed on a commercial 
convention, entitled ‘ Convention between Switzerland and France 
regulating commercial relations and neighbourly intercourse between 
the former Free Zones of Haute-Savoie and of the Gex district and the 
adjacent Swiss cantons In this agreement the French Govern- 
ment secured its main point : the customs frontier was to be advanced 
to coincide with the political frontier, and all the Free Zones were to 
disappear. A minutely organized regime of ‘ neighbourly relations ’ 
{bon voisinage) which was not, however, worked out in all its details, 
was to subsist for an indefinite period, not subject to unilateral 
denunciation, but capable of revision from time to time if required ; 
this was to extend, not only to the Free Zones proper, but also to the 
Grande Zone de Savoie. A mixed Franco-Swiss Commission was to 
be in charge of its working. Thirdly, a special commercial regime 
w^as to be set up, allowing the export and import between these zones 
and Switzerland of certain specified quantities of commodities. 
This could, how^ever, be denounced by either party ten years after 
ratification ; in that case, the two parties agreed to conclude a new 
treaty to replace it as soon as possible. The convention w^as 
approved by the two Chambers of the Swiss Federal Assembly early 
in 1922, but it was rt^ceived without any enthusiasm by the country 
at large. Under the Swnss Constitution Law of the 30th January, 
1921, international treaties with a validity exceeding fifteen years 
must be submitted to a plebiscite if 30,000 citizens demanded it, 
and could not come into force, in such a case, unless and until 
sanctioned by the plebiscite. The demand was made and the 
plebiscite taken on the 18th February, 1923, when 400,000 votes were 
cast against the convention and only 90,000 in favour of it. In 
Geneva the majority for rejection was small ; but the German- 
speaking cantons, where anti-French feeling was strong owdng to the 
occupation of the Ruhr, were almost solid against the convention. 
The Swiss Government, accordingly, informed the French Govern- 
ment that the convention could not be ratified by Switzerland. This 
elicited a sharp reply from M. Poincare, calling upon Switzerland to 

^ See Werner, op. cit. 
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honour the convention. The situation became extremely strained, 
but the French Government in subsequent correspondence ^ moder- 
ated its attitude and negotiations were reopened. Meanwhile, 
however, a Bill had already been passed in France (16th February, 
1923), arranging for the advance of the customs line, and the fresh 
Swiss proposals, which were long in arriving, had only been in the 
hands of the French Government for two days when the Journal 
officiel of the Department of Haute-Savoie, on the 12th October, 
published a decree putting into force the convention of August 1921, 
and advancing the French customs line to the political frontier as 
from the 10th November, 1923. On the 17th October the Swiss 
Government protested, sind suggested arbitration by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The Hague or some other body. On 
the 25th October the French Government replied, maintaining their 
point of view, expressing surprise that the Swiss Government were 
unwilling to continue negotiations and insisting that the matter was 
not one for arbitration. 

The Swiss reply of the 30th October expressed willingness to 
negotiate, but not until France had suspended the (lecre.^>, and not 
on the basis of the complete abolition of the Free Zones. In the event 
of negotiation not being possible, Switzerland would insist once more 
that the dispute be submitted to arbitration. 

On the 10th November the French customs line was duly advanced, 
evoking a fresh protest from Switzerland and a fresh suggestion 
(12th November) that recourse be had to judicial orarbitral procedure. 
In December the French Government signifienl their willingness, 
within limits, to resort to arbitration. The actual French answer 
to the Swiss note was, however, not presented until the 23rd January, 
1924, and annexed to it was the draft of a comprornis d' arbitrage, 
containing the thesis that the French law of the 16th February 
could not be discussed, but that the arbitrators (not the Hague 
Court, but a special Court of three) should decide (1) whether the 
convention of the 7th August, 1921, actually gave Switzerland the 
compensation due to her, and (2) whether the convention assured to 
the districts concerned a customs regime which provided for methods 
of exchange in conformity with actual economic conditions, and 
should have power to indicate any modifications in the convention 
which might seem desirable. 

The Swiss Federal Council, in its comment on this document 

^ Texts of notes exchanged between the two Grovcrnments from the 19th 
March, 1923, to the 14th April, 1924, will be found in Feuille Federate, 3rd 
December, 1924. 
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(dated 14th February, 1924), declared again that Article 435 of the 
Versailles Treaty did not, as the French contended, automatically 
suppress the Free Zones. This was the real subject for arbitration. 
The French proposal was therefore rejected and a proposal for a 
comprorais was made, again suggesting reference to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

The French reply (dated the 19th March) was more conciliatory 
and suggested that a French and a Swiss jurist ])e appointed to 
draft a new compromis on the subject to be submitted to arbitration. 
On the 31st March, Switzerland agreed to this suggestion. By the 
time the jurists had finished their consultations, M. Poincare had 
been succeeded in office by M. Herriot, and it seemed possible that the 
dispute might at last reach an end. On the 30th October an agree- 
ment was signed submitting the question to the Permanent Court. 
Primarily, the Court was to be called on to decide whether paragraph 2 
of Article 435 of the Treaty of Versailles abrogated the stipulations 
of previous treaties regarding the Free Zones, or whether it only 
provided that a new convention to replace them be concluded by the 
two Powers concerned. Having concluded its deliberations, the 
Court was to inform the parties of its opinion, but was not at once to 
pronounce sentence, leaving them a suitable period to reach an agree- 
ment in the light of the situation. If such an agreement could not 
be reached, the Court was to pronounce its award, and at the same 
time regulate for a period, fixed by itself, the whole complex of 
questions involved in the execution of paragraph 2 of the Versailles 
Treaty, Article 435. The two Governments agreed to maintain the 
statms quo in the meanwhile.^ 

Matters were thus placed on a much more satisfactory footing, 
especially as the French Government on the same date agreed in 
principle to conclude a treaty of compulsory conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, to replace the old-fashioned Franco-Swiss arbitration conven- 
tion of 1904, which had expired in 1917. This treaty was signed on 
the 6th April, 1925.-^ 

The Swiss State Council unanimously approved the compromis in 
February 1925,^ and the National Council followed its example on 
the 18th March.^ France, however, did not ratify the compromis, 
and the whole matter fell again into abeyance. The delay on the 
French side caused considerable dissatisfaction in Switzerland, and 

^ The text of the compromis and accompanying letters is given in L' Europe 
Nouvelle, 22nd November, 1924, and also in Feuille Federate, loc. cit. 

2 See above, p. 77. ® Le Temps, 2l8t February, 1925. 

* Ihid.y 19th March, 1925. 
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representations were made to the French Government with a view to 
hastening the process of ratification.^ In July 1926, the coinpromis 
came before the French Chamber and was adopted on the 16th July 
with only one dissentient vote.'* The approval of the Senate had, 
however, still to be secured, and ratification had not been effected at 
the end of 1926. 

* 7'he Manchester Guardian, 9th June, 1920. 

“ Le Temps, 17th July, 1926. 
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EUROPE 

C. NORTHERN EUROPE 

(i) The Situation of the Scandinavian States, 

The Scandinavian states (among which Finland had definitely 
ranged herself in 1924)^ continued in 1925, thanks to their peculiar 
circumstances, to make greater progress towards arbitration and 
disarmament than almost any other group of states in the world. 
Among themselves, they were in the fortunate position that none of 
the four threatened the security of the others. Indeed, the only 
real point of dispute among any of them was a certain animosity 
entertained by Nationalist opinion in Norway against Denmark on 
account of the latter country’s interests in Greenland and the Faroes, 
llie relations between Sweden and Norway and Sweden and Finland, 
on the other hand, improved steadily ; the latter being instanced by 
the warm reception given to the King of Sweden when he visited 
Finland in 1925. 

Following on the signature in June 1924 of bilateral conventions 
for the establishment of Conciliation Commissions, further negotiations 
took place, which resulted in the conclusion of a series of treaties of 
compulsory arbitration ; that between Sweden and Norway being 
concluded on the 25th November, 1925;- that between Denmark and 
Sweden on the 14th January, 1926 f that between Denmark and 
Norway on the 15th January that between Finland and Sweden 
on the 29th January ; ® that between Finland and Denmark on the 
30th January and that between Finland and Norway on the 3rd 
February. The treaties were all of similar character, being of the 
most comprehensive type, and dealt with all disputes, including 
those regarding ‘ vital interests All disputes of a judicial nature 
were to be submitted to the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 

1 See Survey for 1924, p. 461. 

^ An arbitration convention of the 26th October, 1906, had been renewed 
and brought up to date by an exchange of notes dated the 23rd October, ] 925 
(League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xxxix). 

^ League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. li. 

* The Norwegian Government, however, postponed ratification on account 
of dissatisfaction with the position in Greenland. 

® League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xlix. ® Op. cit,, vol. li. 
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International Justice ; other disputes, after coming before the 
Conciliation Commissions established by the conventions of June 

1924, were to be submitted to the final award of an arbitration board 
under a neutral chairman. 

Sweden concluded further treaties of conciliation, identical in 
plan with those of 1924, with Latvia (28th March, 1925),^ Estonia 
(29th May, 1925)^ and Lithuania (1 1th June, 1925) and a treaty of 
arbitration with Poland on the 3rd November, 1 925. 

The existence of these treaties practically guaranteed the security 
of Norway and Sweden, and they were able to approach the question 
of disarmament without great misgivings. The Socialist Govern- 
ment of Sweden presented a Defence Bill at the beginning of March 

1925, which contained proposals for drastic reductions in Sweden’s 
military forces. There was considerable opposition from the 
Conservatives in both C.h ambers, and the Bill was revised in 
Committee,*** but was finally passed on the 25th May.‘^ It provided 
for a reduction of the army from six army corj)s to four, with an 
independent brigade ; the number of infantry battalions was re- 
duced from 28 to 20, of cavalry units from 6 to 4, and of artillery 
units from 10 to 9. The number of regular officers was reduced from 
2,657 to 1,677, and the period of training from 165 to 140 days. The 
total annual expenditure on defence was reduced from 1 38,000,000 
to 107,000,000 kroner. No great changes were made in the navy. 
In Norway the Communist Party brought in a Bill for (lomplete 
disarmament, which was heavily rejected on the 3rd April. Opinion 
in Norway was not in favour of sudden reductions of armaments, 
preferring to await the outcome of a general conference. 

In Denmark and Finland the problem of security was less easily 
solved. The Schleswig frontier was the scene of various small 
incidents, in themselves trivial, but serving to trouble relations be- 
tween Denmark and Germany. It was only after the signature of 
the Locarno Pact that negotiations could begin which led on the 
2nd June, 1926, to the signature of a German-Danish treaty of 
arbitration and conciliation. Less far-reaching than the agreements 
concluded by the Scandinavian states with one another, the treaty 
followed the usual German formula. It was applicable to all 
differences of any kind, but only in the case of judicial disputes was 
the award, as given by an arbitral tribunal with neutral chairman, 
to be binding. All other disputes were to come before a mixed 
conciliation tribunal. If Germany became a member of the League 

^ League of Nations Treaty Series y vol. xxxvii. ^ Op. city vol. xlvi. 

3 The TimeSy 19th May, 1925. ^ Ibid.y 27th May, 1925. 
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of Nations, either party might appeal to the Council of the League 
for its decision, according to Article 15 of the Covenant, within one 
month of the termination of the work of the Conciliation Commission.^ 
This treaty gave Denmark practical security for her frontier, especially 
after Germany became a member of the League of Nations in 1926. 

The comparative difficulties of Denmark’s foreign political situa- 
tion were reflected in the fate of her Disarmament Bill. The first 
stages of this bold measure were recorded in an earlier volume of this 
work.*-^ As a matter of fact, however, the Bill made slow progress, 
as the vSocialists who sponsored it in the Folkething enjoyed only a 
very small majority, while the Upper House was definitely antago- 
nistic to it. After a great deal of work in Committee, during which 
various more or less drastic drafts were brought forward, a revised 
Bill was brought in during the session which opened on the 6th 
October, 1925. The Prime Minister announced that the Bill would 
provide for an army of 13,000 men, which, it was considered, would 
be sufficient to fulfil Denmark’s possible obligation under the Covenant 
of the League. The total forces would amount to 30,000, the naval 
establishment consisting of 6 ships for guards and inspection and 24 
smaller units, including a mine-layer, 2 depot vessels and 12 hydro- 
planes. The Ministries of War and Marine were to be dissolved, and 
their functions taken over by the Prime Minister. All fortifications 
were to be razed and the arsenals turned into state establishments 
supplying partly civil needs. Similarly, all associations having for 
their aim military preparations were to be disbanded. The total pro- 
posed budget for the land forces was 7,272,000 kroner and for naval 
forces 10,354,000 kroner. After passing the Folkething the Bill was 
to be submitted to referendum before coming into force.'* 

On the 15th November, the Liberals announced that, in view of the 
Locarno negotiations, their party would be more favourable towards 
disarmament. On the 2nd December the Bill was introduced into 
the Folkething, and passed its third reading on the 12th March, 1926, 
by 75 votes to 71. The Socialists had, however, reason to fear that 
the Bill, even in its modified form, would not prove acceptable to the 
Upper House, and their fears were justified. The Bill was intro- 
duced into the Landsthing on the 6th October, 1926,^ and was 
rejected on the 8th June, 1927, by thirty votes to twenty-four. 

At the time of writing, therefore, Denmark was no nearer to 
practical disarmament than she had been at the beginning of 1924. 

^ See Frankfurter Zeitung, 3rd June, 1926. 

See Survey for 1924, pp. 73-7. * See Le Temps, 19th October, 1925. 

* Le Temps, 18th October, 1926. 
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Finland, was, of course, in a still less fortunate position than Den- 
mark. However akin she might feel herself to the western Scandi- 
navian states in culture and general policy, the question of her 
security was necessarily dominated by the attitude of Soviet Russia, 
and she was obliged to adopt, in questions of disarmament and of 
foreign affairs generally, a policy approximating rather to that of 
the Baltic, than to that of the Scandinavian states. It should be 
mentioned, however, that the Finnish Parliament overthrew the 
Government on the 10th December, 192^, by refusing to sanction 
increased expenditure on the naval programme.^ 

(ii) The Status of Spitzbergen. 

The Paris Treaty of the 9th February, 1920,- relative to the status 
of Spitzbergen having been duly ratified by all Powers concerned, 
Norway assumed sovereignty over this archipelago on the 14th 
August, 1925. The Paris Treaty and Norwegian laws regarding the 
exploitation of mines and the administration of the islands came into 
force simultaneously.’^ 

Under the treaty the rights and domains of nationals other than 
those of Norway were safeguarded ; Norway was not allowed to 
show preferential treatment to Norwegian mining companies, nor to 
levy taxes except for the purpose of administration ; nor to use the 
archipelago for purposes of war. Disputed claims to estates were 
to be submitted to a neutral commission, presided over by a Danish 
subject. The general name of the archipelago was changed by decree 
of the Storting to the old Norse Saga name of Svalbard.* 

(iii) Relations between the Baltic States (1926).® 

The situation of the Baltic states — ^Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
(to which, as regards relations with Russia, Finland must be added) 
— had not lost its difficulties by the beginning of 1925. Unlike the 
Balkan countries, these small states seemed marked out by nature 
to be one another’s friends and allies. Neither questions of minori- 
ties, frontier disputes nor commercial rivalries divided them, and 
their situation in regard to their enormous neighbour, Russia, was 
almost identical ; for each of them Russia could be the most profit- 
able of friends or the most dangerous of enemies. It was their 
misfortune that the international position of Poland influenced all 

* The Times, 12th December, 1925. * See Purvey for 1924, p. 462. 

® The Times, 16th August ; Le Temps, 16th and 23rd August ; Deutsche 
AUgemeine Zeitung, 16th August, 1926. * The Times, 24th April, 1926. 

* Forthepositionof the Baltic States in 1924,see/8ft*rv6i//or 1924, pp. 468-61. 
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their destinies to an exaggerated degree. With one of them, 
Lithuania, Poland had a standing and, it seemed, an irreconcilable 
feud. So deep was this hostility that Poland looked on efforts by 
Latvia or Estonia towards a rapprochement with Lithuania as an 
insult to herself. It was hard to do without Poland’s friendship ; 
for Poland, with her ally Rumania, was the only Power which could 
be expected to lend immediate assistance against an aggressive 
Russia. On the other hand, too close commitments to Poland were 
dangerous, for her very strength made it more likely that she would 
be involved in a conflict with Russia which a weaker state might 
avoid. Finally, Poland’s relations with Germany were unsatis- 
factory, while all the Baltic states had, at any rate, a commercial 
interest in remaining Germany’s friends. 

The policy of the Baltic states during 1 925 was thus condemned 
to be uncertain and vacillating, seeking to win the friendship of one 
antagonist without incurring the hostility of the other. Only 
Lithuania, in her single-minded devotion to the Vilna question, 
maintained her attitude of being in a state of war with Poland. 

Poland secured her greatest diplomatic success at the beginning of 
the year. When the representatives of Poland, Latvia, Estonia, 
and Finland met in Helsingfors on the 16th January, 1925,^ in con- 
tinuance of their policy of periodical conferences, the memory of the 
Communist rising in Estonia was still fresh in their minds ; indeed, 
the arrests made in connexion with this rising had hardly ceased. 
The aggressive nature of the Russian policy of the moment, and the 
resultant Communist danger within their own frontiers, disposed 
the Governments of the small Baltic states to court Polish support. 
The personal feeling of the delegates, especially of the Estonian 
representative, was friendly towards Poland, and the Polish Govern- 
ment seized the opportunity by sending as its delegate to the 
conference Count Skrzyhski himself, who on his journey to Helsing- 
fors visited the Latvian and Estonian capitals.^ The result was the 
signature of a number of important documents, including, besides 
agreements relative to communication facilities, passport formalities, 
and intellectual co-operation,^ a general convention for arbitration 
and conciliation. 

This convention ^ was a modernization and restatement in more 

^ Lithuania sent an observer to this conference (The Times ^ 19th January, 
1925). * See Survey for 1924, pp. 198 seqq, 

^ Le Temps, JOth January ; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 11th January, 

1925. 

* See The Times, 19th January ; Deutsche AUgemeiue Zeitung, 20th January, 

1926. * Text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xxxviii. 
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specific terms, and taking into account the principles of the Geneva 
Protocol, of the political agreement which the same four contracting 
parties had signed on the 17th March, 1922, but which had lapsed 
owing to Finland’s refusal to ratify it.^ Ratifications of the present 
instrument were deposited on the 7th September, 1925. The 
contracting parties undertook (Art. 2) to submit to conciliation or 
arbitration any disputes arising between them which could not be 
solved by diplomatic procedure, except disputes ‘ the legal nature of 
which makes them subject solely to the domestic legislation of the 
Party concerned, or any disputes regarding the territorial status of 
the High Contracting Parties Conciliation was to precede 
arbitration, unless otherwise agreed, while any dispute might by 
agreement be submitted direct to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice (Art. 5). A Permanent Conciliation Commission 
was to be established consisting of a national of each party, with a 
neutral chairman (Art. 6), and its decisions were to be by majority 
vote, minority opinions being recorded (Arts. 14 and 15). The 
report of the Commission was to contain suggestions for a settlement 
of the dispute, and the parties undertook to inform the Chairman 
and each other, within a reasonable time, whether they accepted the 
findings of the Court and the proposed settlement (Arts. 15 and 18). 
If a dispute were to be submitted to arbitration the method of con- 
stitution of the Court and the procedure to be followed were laid down 
(Arts. 19 and 20). An arbitral award was to be binding (Art. 21). 

The conclusion of this convention was regarded at the time as a 
distinct triumph for Poland, and in the spring the Baltic states 
appeared to have modelled their policy, at least towards Russia, on 
that of Poland. Russian diplomacy was at the time chiefly occupied 
in other fields ; but Russia found time to make tentative offers for 
pacts of non-aggression to Poland and aU the Baltic states. The 
offer to Poland was made, apparently, with a view to exploiting her 
nervousness over the developments of the security negotiations ; 
to the Baltic states Russia proposed to negotiate a treaty based on 
an undertaking by them to remain neutral in case of armed conflict 
between the U.S.S.R. and another state^ and the submission of 
disputes to arbitration.^ Poland, however, shared the general 
opinion that these offers were made only in order to sow disunion 
along the Baltic, ^ and replied that she could consider no offer unless 
it were made to all the states concerned alike, and a conference 
arranged of the delegates of Poland, Russia, the Baltic states, and 

^ See Survey for 1920-^3, p. 242. ^ The Times, 10th June, 1925. 

* Le Temps, 11th June, 1925. * The Times, 23r(l April, 1925. 
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Finland, speaking on a footing of equality between all their members. ^ 
In fact, the Baltic states made no immediate reply to the Russian 
overtures.'^ 

By the summer, however, there were signs of a change of attitude, 
especially in Latvia. The propaganda of the Third International 
had become less aggressive ; all the Baltic states were improving, 
their relations with Germany, as indicated by the arbitration con- 
ventions concluded with Germany by Finland on the 14th March ^ 
and by Estonia on the 10th August. Estonia and Latvia, particu- 
larly the latter, began to feel again their old desire to widen their 
own alliance by the inclusion of Lithuania. 

The ‘ war ’ between Lithuania and Poland still continued and had 
even drawn into its orbit no less a third party than the Vatican. The 
causes of the dispute lay far back, in the Vilna controversy An 
attempt by the Conference of Ambassadors, on the 2nd June, 1924, 
to induce Poland and Lithuania to resume normal relations had been 
defeated by the attitude of Lithuania, who categorically refused to 
recognize the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors relative to 
Vilna, dated the 15th March, 1923, and suggested that the Principal 
Allied Powers call a conference, to be attended by their own repre- 
sentatives, those of Lithuania and Poland, and, if desired, of other 
Powers interested, to determine the frontier line between Poland and 
Lithuania. In their reply dated the 3rd December, 1924, the 
Conference of Ambassadors refused to reconsider their decision, or 
to reopen the question.^ Lithuania nevertheless continued to con- 
sider herself at war with Poland, but recognizing the inappropri- 
ateness of military operations, contented herself with closing her 
frontier to traffic of any sort and allowing no mutual diplomatic or 
consular representation. If this action left the Polish army unaffected, 
it caused considerable prejudice to the owners of the timber forests 
in east Poland, who were deprived of their natural and usual water- 
way for rafting, the Niemen. 

On the 10th February, 1925, Poland, one of the oldest and most 
potent allies of the Catholic Church in Europe, concluded an im- 
portant Concordat with the Vatican, under which the Catholic Church 
of Poland received ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all Poland, 
including Vilna. Lithuania was already on strained terms with the 

^ See a statement by the Polish Minister at Helsingfors (Le Temps, 14th 
April, 1926). ^ The Times, 10th June, 1925. 

' ® League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xliii. 

* See Survey for 1920-‘3, pp. 250-6. 

^ The correspondence on this question is given in the League of Nations 
Official Journal, March 1925. 
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Holy See, owing to a dispute between the native clergy within her 
borders and those of Polish origin, and the news of the Polish 
Concordat was the signal for hostile demonstrations, culminating 
in a bombardment of the residence of the Vatican representative in 
Kovno with cggs,^ and the withdrawal of the Lithuanian representa- 
tive from the Vatican.*^ A minor incident on the Lithuanian- 
Polish frontier followed, as a result of which Lithuania appealed 
to the League of Nations, which was able to liquidate the matter 
without further consequences.^ 

Yet feeling continued to run high and when in June the press of 
Latvia and Estonia once more began to canvass the desirability of 
Lithuania being included in the alliance existing between their 
two countries, and to speak of a forthcoming meeting of the three 
Foreign Ministers, the Polish Mnister in Riga declared in a Press 
interview : 

The Polish Government has no official information on this (Conference, 
and is therefore unable to take up any standx>oint in the question. As 
regards Polish public opinion, it cannot, however, be denied that indica- 
tions of a rapprochement between the pro-Polish states, Latvia and 
Estonia, and Lithuania, would make a bad impression on the Polish 
public.^ 

Nevertheless, such a rapprochement took place. On the 1st July 
a protocol was signed in Kovno which contemplated the conclusion 
of economic and arbitration treaties between Latvia and Lithuania, 
on the basis of the existing Latvian-Estonian treaty.^ Agreement 
in principle on the economic points was reached in the following 
December.® 

The growing preference for a purely Baltic bloc, as against a larger 
coalition under Polish auspices, was emphasized by the Latvian 
Foreign Minister in August when he stated that ‘ the question of the 
formation of a quadruple coalition between Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Poland was no longer urgent, and expressed the opinion that 
‘ sooner or later a close alliance between Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania would come A further sign was, perhaps, the postponement 
at the last moment, at the request of Finland, of the next of the 
periodical conferences of Foreign Ministers of Poland, Latvia, Estonia, 

^ The Times, 12th March, 1925. * Le Temps, 16th May. 

® See The Manchester Guardian, 19th March ; Le Temps, 20th, 23rd, and 
27th March, 1926. * Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 19th June, 1926. 

* The Times, 4th July, 1925. 

• Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 17th December, 1925. 

’ Ibid,, 23rd August, 1925. 
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and Finland, which had been arranged at Reval for the 25th August.^ 
The conference met at Geneva in September, where the Ministers 
had gathered for the Assembly of the League of Nations, and appears 
to have been rather formal in character. The delegates expressed 
the identity of their views on the general problems of security and 
disarmament, and their attachment to the ideals of the Geneva 
Protocol ; and with regard to their own specific problems, took 
measures to accelerate the entry into force of the arbitration and 
conciliation convention concluded at Helsingfors in the previous 
January ; but no definite arrangements were made for the next 
of the periodic conferences, the Latvian Government, which was 
to act as host, being left to fix the programme and date of the 
meetings. 2 

Poland made a further attempt in the summer and autumn to 
settle the dispute with Lithuania, at least far enough to open the 
Niemen for rafting. A conference of Polish and Lithuanian dele- 
gates met on the 1st September in the calm atmosphere of Copen- 
hagen, and by the 15th September the delegates were able to sign a 
protocol to the effect that agreement had been reached on the q uestions 
of traffic on the Niemen, of postal communications, and of liberty of 
entry for Polish citizens into Lithuania and vice versa? No agree- 
ment could be reached regarding a railway convention or the question 
of consular representation, since Poland demanded a consulate of her 
own in Memel, while the utmost that Lithuania would concede was 
to allow a third Power, assisted by Polish subordinate officials, 
to take charge of Polish interests.'^ The delegates met again at 
Lugano on the 12th October, but the conference was broken off by 
Lithuania on the 26th October,^ apparently because, in view of the 
impending elections in Lithuania, and the strength of feeling against 
Poland in that country, the parties in power were unwilling to 
compromise themselves by concluding a friendly arrangement with 
Poland.® 

Thus the year closed without bringing any certainty into the rela- 
tions between Poland and the Baltic states, or between the Baltic 
states among each other. It was probable that the next develop- 
ments would be made in answer to some move from Soviet Russia, 

1 Le TempSf 24th August, 1925. ^ Ibid.^ 13th September, 1925. 

® Ibid., 17th September, 1925. 

* Ibid., 10th October, 1925. 

® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 28th October ; see also The Times, 14th 
October, 1925. 

® The Niemen was opened to Polish timber in 1926 by a simple decree of the 
Lithuanian Government. 
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who had been stimulated to renewed political activity by the progress 
of the security negotiations in Central Europe. The dispatch of 
trade delegations to Moscow from Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
the course of the autumn — even though these were instructed 
exclude pohtics from their discussions^^ — might be taken as laying 
the foundations for future developments on a larger scale ; and 
M. Cicerin, by visiting Kovno at the end of December, indicated that 
such developments might be expected in the near future. 

' llie Times. 17th November, 192.5. 
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D. NORTH-EASTERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 

(i) Relations between Germany and Poland (1934-5). 

The signature on the 1st December, 1925, of the German-Polish 
arbitration treaty, which formed part of the Paetbf Locarno, might be 
expected to mark an important step in the improvement of relations 
between the two countries ; but so hardly was this achievement won, 
so grudgingly received, so nearly neutralized afterwards by Poland’s 
attitude in respect to a permanent seat in the Council of the League 
of Nations that, if its ultimate effects could not fail to be valuable, it 
was at the time rather a source of irritation than otherwise. It was 
the misfortune of Germany and Poland that their relations were too 
intimate. On questions which ranged from the security of frontiers 
and a place in the councils of the civilized world, down to the use of a 
frontier station or the rights of a farmer of German origin settled in 
Polish Pomerania, they found cause for dispute. Such disputes 
were fought out in the most unforgiving of spirits. Moreover, if 
Great Britain and Czechoslovakia were at hand to mediate, Soviet 
Russia was equally present to divide ; and if all direct causes of 
friction had been removed, the position of the Free City of Danzig, 
with which Germany was not, indeed, legally concerned, would still 
have embittered relations. With so many causes for disagreement, it 
seemed at times remarkable when any agreement whatever was 
reached. It is impossible here to do more than summarize the 
principal points of difference which arose during 1924 and 1925, 
adding the following general remarks : that incidents, varying from 
insults to a consul or violations of a frontier to complicated espionage 
affairs, were of frequent occurrence ; that the legal experts appointed 
to cany on the negotiations on technical points which had previously 
been unsuccessfully pursued in Dresden and Warsaw, did conclude 
a number of agreements of minor importance which had, however, a 
considerable general effect ; ^ and that the widest of all the questions, 

^ Among these may be mentioned an agreement under which either state 
allowed the nationals of the other, within certain limitations, the benefit of its 
valorization laws (3rd October, 1925) ; a legal convention (16th December, 
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that -of security, was dealt with in European negotiations which 
resulted in the signature, on the 1st December, 1925, of a treaty of 
conciliation and arbitration covering aU disputes of any kind except 
those arising prior to the treaty and belonging to the past.^ 

The most difficult questions were those concerning optants and 
nationality, with the allied but distinct controversy regarding the 
expropriation of German interests in Poland. The first stages of the 
negotiations on the former subject were traced in a previous volume.- 
Following the advisory opinions delivered by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice on the 10th and 15th September, 1923, and a 
decision of the League of Nations Council of the 10th December, 
1923, the Polish Government proposed to open direct negotiations 
with Germany on the interpretation of Articles 3 and 4 of the Minor- 
ities Treaty between Poland and the Powers, dated the 28th June, 
1919, on which the controversy turned.^ It was agreed that the 
question of acquisition of nationality under Article 4 of this treaty 
should be discussed at Geneva, ulider the auspices of a member of 
the Council of the League ; questions arising out of Articles 3 and 5, 
which included that of optants, should be dealt with in Warsaw, and 
minor and less controversial points in Berlin. The Geneva negotia- 
tions opened on the 12th February,^ but led to an immediate rupture,^ 
and the possibility was contemplated of asking the Permanent Court 
of International Justice for a further advisory opinion on the points 
still at issue,® In Warsaw a similar deadlock occurred in March 
over the question of option."^ On the 14th March the Council of the 
League invited the litigants to continue negotiations on all points 
raised under Articles 3, 4, and 5 of the Minorities Treaty, and, 
considering that reference to the Permanent Court would involve 
excessive delay, suggested, as had been advocated by Poland, that 
a third person in the shape of the President of the Upper Silesian 
Mixed Tribunal be invited to preside over the negotiations in the 
capacity of mediator. Should the parties not have reached a com- 

1925), under which, amongst other provisions, the nationals of either state 
were guaranteed equality of treatment in the other state with its nationals 
in respect of legal security for their persons and property. A railway conven- 
tion (including Danzig) was signed on the 27th March, 1926. The question of 
immigration, including that of Polish seasonal labour, was temporarily 
regulated on the 12th January, 1926, but no permanent agreement could be 
reached. 

^ See above, Part I A, p. 55. “ Survey for 1920-3, pp. 222-4. 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 29th January, 1924. 

^ Ibid,, 13th February, 1924. ® Ibid,, 6th March, 1924. 

® See League of Nations Monthly Summary, vol, iv, No. 3, p. 62. 

’ Le Temps, 17th March, 1924. 
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plete agreement, expressed in a signed convention, before the 1st 
June, 1924, the mediator should arbitrate on all points at issue.^ 

Negotiations under these conditions opened at Vienna on the 30th 
April. 2 By the 7th May they had reached a deadlock,® necessitating 
calling on the arbitrator, who delivered judgement on the 10th July. 
On the 30th August the parties signed, a convention on the basis of 
the arbitrator’s award. The chief points of it were as follows.^ 
By ‘ German national ’ should be understood a person possessing 
this status on the 10th January, 1920 (Art. 2). The term ‘ habitual 
residence ’ received a common-sense definition (Art. 4), and the fulfil- 
ment of its conditions qualified for the acquisition of Polish nation- 
ality (Art. 5). German nationals habitually resident in Poland from 
the 1st January, 1908, to the 10th January, 1920, and their children 
automatically acquired Polish and lost German nationality ; other 
German nationals habitually resident in Poland on the 10th clanuary, 
1920, could acquire Polish nationality only by special authorization 
(Art. 6). German nationals who acquired Polish nationality under 
these provisions reverted to German nationality if they fulfilled 
certain conditions, and also otherwise unless they claimed Polish 
nationality before the 28th February, 1925, adducing proof that they 
fulfilled certain conditions. German nationals who satisfied the pro- 
visions of both Articles 3 and 4 of the Minorities Treaty auto- 
matically acquired Polish and lost German nationality (Art. 7). 
The conditions and formalities of a valid option were defined (Art. 9). 
The contracting parties undertook to send each other lists before the 
1st December, 1924, of persons who had made valid declarations 
of option and had remained in Polish territory (Art. 11). Such per- 
sons were obliged to leave Poland by the 1st August, 1925, if they 
possessed no immovable property in Poland ; by the 1st November, 
1925, if their immovable property was situated in fortified areas 
or frontier zones; ‘and by the 1st July, 1926, in other cases. 
They must receive notice to leave between the 1st January and the 
28th February, 1925, otherwise a further period of grace must be 
allowed them, and they might remain altogether if notice to leave 
were not given before the 31st December, 1926, ceasing to be 
treated as optants (Art. 2). Their removal must be unattended by 
restrictions or expense (Art. 14).® 

^ League of Nations Monthly Summary, loc. cit. 

2 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 2nd May ; Le Temps, 3rd May, 1924, 

^ The Times, 9th May, 1924. 

^ Text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xxxii. 

® The text of the decisions of the arbitrator, the Convention and other rela- 
tive documents was published by Manz, Vienna, as Actes et Documents de la 
Confdrence germane -polonaise, tenue d Vienne du 30 avril au 30 aoUt 1924. 
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The German Government apparently hoped that an arrangement 
might be reached to avoid putting this agreement into force. They 
therefore deferred giving notice to Polish nationals until all attempts 
to negotiate had failed, and Poland had duly served notice, early in 
1925, on the German nationals in Poland.^ The arrangement was 
naturally unpopular in Germany, who must not only expect to re- 
ceive a larger number of optants than she would expel,- but was 
particularly anxious to preserve the German minority in the Polish 
corridor. The arrangements for the reception of the Polish refugees 
worked smoothly enough, but the German Government had failed 
to make proper preparations for the reception of its own nationals, 
and the refugees arriving in early August in the concentration camp 
which had been provided at Schneidemiihl were forced to shelter 
there in the most wretched conditions. Public opinion in Germany 
was at first inclined to blame Poland,^ and when it turned, more 
justly, against the German Government, the latter blamed Poland 
for having refused to cancel the notices, and declared themselves 
forced by Poland’s attitude of ‘ violence, selfishness and hate ’ to 
take reprisals against Polish optants in Germany The German 
Right attacked Poland violently in a Reichstag debate.^ The 
Governments exchanged acrimonious notes on the 10th August,® 
and individual optants, who found themselves the passive channels 
of reprisals, suffered severely. On the 21st August, the German 
Government made a fresh proposal for the cessation of all further 
expulsions. No reply was received at first, ^ and the optants of the 
second category prepared to leave ; but at the last moment, as a 
consequence of the Locarno agreements and of conversations between 
Count Skrzyhski and Herr Stresemann, Poland decided not to pro- 
ceed with further expulsions, while reserving her right to do so at a 
later date.® The German Government accordingly suspended their 
retaliatory measures.® 

Poland’s rights to expropriate German interests in Poland were 
based on the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, and on specific 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 24th February and 4th August, 1925. 

2 The German optants in Poland numbered about 20,000 under the first 
category, 2,500 under the second, and 4,500 under the third (The Times, 
27th July, 1925 ; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung^ 31st Jul^s 1925), while the 
Polish optants in Germany numbered only 4,200 according to Polish statistics, 
14,000 or 15,000 according to German figures (The Times, 12th August, 1925). 

^ See Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 2nd August, 1 925 ; The Times, 3rd August. 

^ The Times, 7th August, 1925. ® Ibid., 8th August, 1925. 

® Texts in Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 12th August, 1925. 

’ Ibid., 4th September, 1925. ® The Times, 24th October, 1925. 

® Ibid., 28th October, 1925. 
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arrangements with regard to Upper Silesia made between Poland 
and Germany. Article 297 of the Treaty of Versailles gave the 
Allied and Associated Powers the right to liquidate the property, 
rights and interests of German nationals within their territories ; 
while Article 92 provided that the proceeds of such liquidation in 
Poland should be paid direct to the former owner, and that disputes 
as to the justice of the compensation awarded be referred to a Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal, constituted as provided under Article 304 of the 
said treaty. Articles 6-22 of the Geneva Convention of the 15th 
May, 1922, relative to the partition of Upper Silesia, referring to the 
above provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, gave Poland the right 
(under well-defined limitations) to expropriate in Polish Upper 
Silesia undertakings and mineral deposits belonging to the ^oup of 
‘ major industries and also large rural estates, owned or controlled 
by German nationals, while Article 23 provided that differences 
respecting the interpretation and application of the above articles 
should be referred for arbitration to the l^ermanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

In the first years of its existence, the Polish Republic could make 
small progress with the expropriation owing to shortage of funds for 
compensation. In 1924, however, the work was taken in hand more 
vigorously, and by the 1st January, 1925, rural estates with a total 
area of 94,032 hectares had been expropriated, besides urban sites, 
factories, &c.^ The remainder to be liquidated, according to the 
Polish programme at the time (which was afterwards extended) 
amounted to about 100,000 hectares ; and of these 6,000 had been 
dealt with, and proceedings opened in respect of 83,000 more, by the 
autumn. 

The progress of the liquidation had evoked much ill-feeling in 
Germany, and on one occasion a complaint was lodged with the 
League of Nations in the case of thirty persons whose nationality was 
alleged to be still undecided. Germany made various attempts to 
get the process stopped, at one time embodying this demand among 
her conditions for the conclusion of a commercial treaty. It was not, 
however, until after the conclusion of the Locarno agreements that 
Poland showed any signs of relenting. From November 1925 
onward, delegations met periodically to discuss the question, but 
with little success. Poland refused to reopen any cases where the 
process of liquidation had already commenced, and although she 
offered to suspend liquidation in a number of cases which covered 
nearly 50,000 hectares of rural properties, besides urban sites, 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 19th April, 1925, quoting Kurjer Pozrumslci, 
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Germany contended that in many or most of these cases, Poland’s 
right to liquidate at all was dubious. Meanwhile, the number of cases 
yet untouched in which Poland’s right to take action was uncon- 
tested was growing small, and it seemed likely that the question 
would solve itseK. 

In certain specific cases, Germany was more fortunate. One of 
these cases w^as mentioned in a previous volume.^ A further 
question arose in Upper Silesia in 1922.^ In July of that year 
Poland seized the nitrate factory at Chorzow entered in the 
land register as belonging to the Oberschlesische Stickstoffwerke, on 
the plea that the factory did not in reality belong to that company, 
but to the German Reich, the latter having in fact exercised all 
rights of ownership until December J919, when it had drawn up a 
contract with the company for the sale of the factory. Poland 
regarded this contract as fictitious and contrary to the obligations 
imposed on Germany under the Treaty of Versailles and the Armistice 
Convention, and therefore null and void ; she therefore seized the 
factory under her law of the 14th July, 1920, which laid down that 
the Polish state was to be automatically substituted for the German 
state in cases where the latter had been entered in land registers 
since the 11th November, 1918, as the owner of property. This 
law, the Polish Government claimed, merely gave effect to rights 
which Poland enjoyed under the Treaty of Versailles and other 
international engagements — rights which were not affected by the 
Geneva Convention concerning the partition of Upper Silesia. In 
any case, measures taken in application of this law could not be 
regarded as liquidation within the meaning of Articles 6~22 of the 
Geneva Convention. The German contention was, firstly, that the 
contract between the German Government and the Oberschlesische 
Stickstoffswerke was real and legal ; secondly, that Poland’s action 
was contrary to the Geneva Convention, which could not be over- 
ridden by any Polish law. 

Further, in December 1924, the Polish Government announced 
its intention of expropriating a number of large landed estates in 
Upper Silesia. 

On the 15th May, 1925, the German Government appealed in both 
cases to the Permanent Court of International Justice. Poland 
contested the jurisdiction of the Court, but the Court, by judgement 

1 Survey for 1920S, pp. 221 eeqq. 

* P^or the cases of the Chorzow Factory and the landed estates see the 
League of Nations Monthly Summary, vol. v. Nos. 7 and 8 ; vol. vi, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, and 5 (Judgement), and the publications of the Pernaanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, Series A (Collection of Judgements), Nos. 6 and 7. 
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of the 25th August, upheld its jurisdiction. It delivered judgement 
on the 25th May, 1926, in respect of the Chorzow works and eight 
estates (a number of cases having been withdrawn). 

With regard to the estates, the Court held that expropriation was 
permissible only where expressly authorized by the Geneva Con- 
vention. It upheld Poland's claim in some of the cases (including 
one which Germany had contested, on the ground that the owners, 
the municipality of Ratibor, could not be regarded as a ‘ German 
national ’) and dismissed it in others where industrial interests were 
proved which, under the Geneva Convention, gave exemption from 
expropriation ; and in one case because the i)roprietor at the deci- 
sive date possessed Czechoslovak nationality. With regard to the 
Chorzow works, the Court decided that the application of the Polish 
Law of the 14th July, 1920, was not in conformity with the Geneva 
Convention, and that Poland could cite no title of international law 
permitting her law to override that convention. It regarded the 
contract between the German Government and the Oberschlesische 
Stickstoffwerke as valid, as also the contracts of that company with 
the Bayrische Stickstoffwerke, and decided that the attitude of the 
Polish Government towards these companies was not in conformity 
with the Geneva Convention. 

In consequence the German Government filed claims against 
Poland which, according to an estimate of September 1926, amounted 
to about 521,000,000 marks ; 135,000,000 being for compensation to 
settlers evicted under the law of the 14th July, 1920 ; 90,000,000 for 
large estates ; 100,000,000 for the Chorzow factory and the rest for 
expropriated peasant proprietors, municipal property, &c A 

The commercial relations between the two countries proved not 
much easier than the political. Negotiations for the conclusion of 
a commercial treaty were opened in the autumn of 1924, in view of 
the approach of the dates of the 10th January, 1925, when Germany 
would cease to be bound under the Treaty of Versailles to grant 
Poland unilateral most-favoured -nation treatment ; and of the 15th 
June, 1925, when she would no longer be obliged, under the Geneva 
Convention, to admit duty-free contingents of products originating 
in Upper Silesia. The most important of the Polish exports to 
Germany under these arrangements was a monthly contingent of 
500,000 tons of coal.^ The situation was curious, for these provisions 
had been drafted largely in Germany’s interest, to compensate her 
for her losses under the partition of Upper Silesia ; but since the 

^ Frankfurter Zeitung, 7th September, 1926. 

* The Times ^ 16th and 29th June, 1926. 
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appearance of a general coal glut, it was Poland who was interested 
in maintaining the export, while Germany was anxious to stop the 
gap. In other respects, Poland seemed more interested than Germany 
in establishing good commercial relations. Russia no longer received 
the products of the metallurgical and textile industries of Congress 
Poland. In other countries new markets were hard to find, and home 
consumption was low. The centre of gravity of the Polish export- 
ing industry, on which Poland’s financial policy depended, now lay 
in the former German provinces, and especially in Upper Silesia. 
Germany received about 50 per cent, of all Polish exports, par- 
ticularly the heavy raw materials for which alternative markets could 
not easily be found, while only 6 per cent, of Germany’s products 
went to Poland. 

In the negotiations which opened in earnest on the 0th January, 
1925,^ Germany appeared thus to hold the stronger cards, and she 
insisted from the first, not only on general most*favoured -nation 
treatment and fixed tariffs, but on concessions such as freedom for 
German commercial travellers to circulate in Poland and for German 
merchants to settle in that country (and at one time, for abandon- 
ment of the liquidation of German property) which Poland rejected as 
political, and out of place in a commercial treaty. Poland, on the 
other hand, demanded a continuance of the duty-free regime in 
Upper Silesia, to be applicable to both coal and living and dead meat, 
while the utmost that Germany was willing to grant was the main- 
tenance of a reduced contingent of 100,000 tons of coal. 

A provisional modus vive/ndi was signed on the 13th January ,2 
but it proved impossible to effect a definite agreement, and in June 
Germany notified Poland that she would accept no more duty-free 
contingents of coal after the 15th June.'^ Poland replied by passing 
a series of measures which, if their general purport was to correct 
her balance of trade and stabilize her currency by restriction of 
imports, in practice had theeffectof stopping imports from Germany.^ 
These restrictions took effect from the 27th June.® The German 
Reichsrat in return passed a bill on the 2nd July, putting prohibitive 
tariffs on important Polish imports, including agricultural produce, 
timber, petroleum, and zinc.® Poland immediately extended the list 
of her own prohibitions, and although both sides officially avoided the 

^ T)euUcke Allgemeine Zeitung, 8th January, 1925. 

® Text in Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitungy 17th January, 1925. 

® Le Temps y Ihth June, 1925. 

* Ibid.y 26th June ; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 20th June, 1925. 

® The TimeSy 29th June, 1925. 

® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 4th July, 1925. 
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expression ‘ tariff war in practice they were already engaged in 
such a war, which was to prove prolonged. 

Negotiations were never entirely broken off, but they made very 
small progress, and neither party seemed anxious to sacrifice any 
principle to the resumption of relations. Unexpectedly, Germany 
proved the heavier sufferer. Her favourable trade balance with Poland 
was wiped out, and if the coal industry of German Upper Silesia 
received a stimulus, the industries in eastern Germany dependent 
on cheap coal suffered rather severely and considerable criticism was 
directed against the Agrarians, who were held to be chiefly responsible 
for the German Government’s unbending attitude.^ Poland, on 
the other hand, succeeded in converting her trade balance from 
passive to active. New markets for her Silesian coal were found at 
home, in Scandinavia and the Baltic States, while in 1926 the British 
coal strike gave the Silesian fields a period of unexi)ected prosperity, 
and finally, the German tariffs were not so high but that a certain 
amount of Polish products were still sold to that country. 

(ii) The Status of Danzig. 

The improvement in the relations between Danzig and Poland 
in 1923, which was noted in a previous volume,^ was marked 
while it lasted — between the 20th August and the 1st September, 
1 923, alone, the two Governments succeeded in settling by agreement 
some thirty questions — but it was of short duration. In 1924 and 
1925 the points of dispute multiplied again, and if in a few cases 
agreement was reached by negotiation, in more the decision of the 
High Commissioner of the League was called for, and the party 
against which that decision was given rarely failed to protest and to 
appeal to the Council of the League. To diminish the delays thus 
involved for all parties, and the political excitement, the Council of 
the League, on the 11th June, 1925, adopted a new procedure, which 
maintained the system of direct negotiations between the parties, 
while the High Commissioner was as before empowered, if necessary, 
to summon either or both of the parties to attend a meeting to dis- 
cuss a question at issue. In the case of legal or technical questions, 
the High Commissioner now received authority to consult the 
technical organizations or experts of the League before giving his 
decision. Should appeal be lodged against his decision after this, he 
was to forward for transmission to the Council of the League the 

1 For statistics and survey see The Times ^ 3rd August, 1926 ; Frankfurter 
Zeitung^ 4th November and 2nd December, 1926. 

* Survey for 1920-3, p. 266. 
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opinion of the experts, with other relevant matter.^ This alteration 
had the desired effect of obviating the reference to the League 
Council of a number of petty technical disputes. 

A great number of decisions had, however, still to be given in 1924 
and 1925, either by the High Commissioner, or by the Council of the 
League. It is impossible to enter into the details of every dispute, 
but it may be said, broadly, that the trend of the decisions was to 
uphold Danzig’s case where the legal question of the status of the Free 
City was involved, while allowing Poland’s demands for practical 
facilities in specific cases. 

The Pohsh Government, for instance, had refused to ratify a 
railway agreement concluded with Danzig in 1922, on the ground 
that mere confirmation was sufficient, ratification implying that 
Danzig enjoyed a more complete independence than was actually the 
case ; but on the matter being referred to the High Commissioner, he 
decided on the 10th November, 1924, that Danzig was a state in the 
international sense of the word, and that Polish-Danzig relations 
were inter-state relations, though of so complicated and unusual a 
kind as not to admit of the normal international procedure being 
necessarily of application to them. In December 1924 the Council 
of the League recognized Danzig’s right to participate as an inde- 
pendent contracting party in commercial treaties signed by Poland, 
and a convention to that effect was signed between Poland and Dan- 
zig on the 4th May, 1925. A further concession which was greatly 
valued by the citizens of Danzig was made by the Council of the 
League on the 10th June, 1925, when it authorized the High 
Commissioner to receive petitions addressed to the League by the 
citizens of Danzig, and at his discretion to bring the matter before 
the Council.2 

On the olher hand, the two principal concrete disputes which 
arose between Poland and Danzig in 1924 and 1925 were decided in 
a manner which was at any rate less satisfactory to the latter than 
to the former. 

The first of these concerned the establishment by Poland of a site 
in Danzig harbour for the unloading, temporary storage and dis- 
patch to Poland of material of war and munitions in transit. The 
matter first came before the League in 1921, Poland having requested 
that definite steps be taken to provide her with this site, in view of 
Article 28 of the treaty between the Free City and Poland of the 
9th November, 1920, which provided that Poland should have the 

^ League of Nations Monthly Summary^ vol. v, Nos. 3 and 6. 

2 Ibid,, No. 6. 
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right to import and export via Danzig all goods not prohibited under 
Polish laws, at all times and in all circumstances. On the 22nd June, 
1921, Poland and Danzig agreed that a site should be selected for 
the purpose on the banks of the Vistula, and that this site should be 
as far as possible from all dwelling houses. It proved, however, 
difficult to find such a site ; Poland complained of the limited space 
allowed her, Danzig protested that a site anywhere near the port or 
city would endanger the commerce, industry, shipping, and weKare 
of the inhabitants. 1 The matter was brought before the Council of 
the League on the 14th December, 1923, and a Commission of 
Inquiry was appointed. On the recommendation of the Commission 
the Council on the 11th March, 1924, designated the peninsula of 
Wcsterplatte as the site in question, and by its resolution provided 
for the construction of a depot on this spot.- In consequence of a 
further request from the Danzig Harbour Board, the exact area to 
be assigned to Poland was delimited in October 1925, and Poland 
entered into possession on the 31st October. She then, however, put 
forward a further claim to be allowed to keep on the site an armed 
guard of 88 men ; and this question, after raising a fresh controversy, 
was decided in Poland’s favour on the 9th December, 1925. 

The second and more spectacular dispute arose out of action taken 
by Poland on the 5th January, 1925. Article 29 of the Polish- 
Danzig Convention of the 9th November, 1920, recognized Poland’s 
title ‘to establish in the port of Danzig a post, telegraph, and telephone 
service communicating directly with Poland A further agreement 
between the parties in matters of detail was signed at Warsaw on the 
24th October, 1921. The convention of November 1920 gave Poland 
the right to purchase or hire the buildings necessary for establishing 
and working her postal service ; and she acquired premises in the 
Heveliusplatz in 1922. On the 5th January, 1925, the Polish 
Government set up boxes at various points in Danzig for the receipt 
of postal matter to be sent to Poland by the Polish postal service ; 
they also claimed the right to deliver, outside the Heveliusplatz 
premises, postal matter brought from Poland by their postal services. 
The Government of Danzig contested these rights, which they 
claimed were excluded by a decision given by General Haking, when 
High Commissioner, precluding the Polish postal service from work- 
ing outside the Heveliusplatz premises and from being used for 
correspondence other than that of Polish officials. 

On the 6th January, the post-boxes set up by Poland were found to 

^ League of Nations Monthly Summary, vol. iii, No. 12. 

* Ibid., vol. iv, No. 3. 
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have been painted over, by \inknown hands, with the old German 
national colours. Poland thereupon demanded compensation and 
apologies, regarding the matter as an insult to the Polish Republic, 
and suggested that if the local police were incapable of preventing 
such outrages, Poland herself would take steps. ^ The Danzig 
Government answered that the incident was merely a question of 
damage to private property, since Poland had no sovereign rights in 
Danzig.^ Intense feeling was aroused on both sides, which was not 
diminished by an extremely stiff apology by the Danzig Senate for 
the damage done to Polish property.^ The High Commissioner, 
who had been on leave when the incident occurred, returned on the 
9th January, and the Danzig Government appealed to him, basing 
their protest on the alleged decision of General Haking, referred to 
above. The High Commissioner invited the Polish Commissioner- 
General in Danzig to remove the boxes, in order to avoid further 
incidents, but without success and on the 4th February the High 
Commissioner announced his decision that the Polish Government 
had a right to conduct a postal service only in its premises situated in 
the port of Danzig, and not outside them, and that the use by Poland 
of post-boxes outside these premises, or the employment of Polish 
postmen in any part of the Free City was inadmissable, and contrary 
to the previous decision given by General Haking.® The Polish 
Government appealed against this decision to the Council of the 
League, which, on the 15th March, requested the Permanent Court of 
International Justice to give an advisory opinion. 

The opinion of the Court was delivered on the 16th May, 1 925. It 
declared valid a decision given by General Haking on the 25th May, 
1922, and interpreted by him on the 30th August, 1922 ; but dis- 
missed as irrelevant two other opinions of the 23rd December, 1922, 
and 6th January, 1923, cited by Danzig. It pointed out, however, 
that none of these decisions really dealt with the legal points at 
issue — that is, whether the Polish postal service was to be limited to 
operations which could be effected within the Heveliusplatz premises, 
and whether its use was confined to the Polish authorities and offices. 
The answers to these questions were to be sought in the agreements 
of the 9th November, 1920, and the 24th October, 1921 ; and as 
neither of these instruments showed any trace of any restrictive pro- 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 8th January, 1926. 

* Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, loc. cit; The Times^ 13th January, 1926, 

^ Ibid., and Le Temps, 11th January, 1926. 

♦ Le Temps, 16th January ; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 16th January, 
1926, 

® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung and The Times, 6th February, 1925. 
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vision, the normal procedure must be assumed in both cases. In 
short, the Polish postal service might operate outside the premises 
at the Heveliusplatz, and its use was not confined to Polish authori- 
ties ; but its operations were limited to the Port of Danzig. The 
port was a territorial entity, the limits of which, however, as the 
sphere of operation of the Polish postal service, had not been 
defined. The Court observed that the practical application of its 
decision depended on what were taken to be the limits of the Port 
of Danzig within the meaning of the treaty stipulations.^ 

On the 11th June the Council of the League adopted this advisory 
opinion, and appointed a Commission of Experts to undertake the 
delimitation of the port for the purpose of the postal service. The 
commission, after investigations on the spot, drew up its report on 
the 3rd August.- The experts adopted in the main the Polish 
contention, which was that the term ‘ port ’, in the postal sense, 
should not be taken to consist only of the waters and waterside 
technical plant, as urged by Danzig, but should be given a more 
liberal economic interpretation, being taken to include the area in 
which the economic constituents of the port were concentrated, i. e. 
that part of the town where the establishments whose work was 
connected with that of the port were sufficiently numerous. The 
commission recommended a line marking the limits of the port in 
this sense ; but advised that this boundary should be revised after 
three months, and should in any case be subject to revision every five 
years at the request of either party.^ On the 19th September the 
Council of the League adopted this report, approved the boundaries 
suggested by the commission, and invited the parties to negotiate 
on the points of debate which remained to be settled.'* 

These were the chief, though by no means the only, disputes between 
Danzig and Poland in 1924 and 1925. Most of the other points at 
issue were of purely local importance, and the new system of deal- 
ing with them adopted in June 1925 fortunately had the effect of 
localizing their repercussions also. The conclusion at Locarno of a 
German-Polish arbitration treaty had a certain effect in diminishing 
friction, since many of the disputes would have been less violent if 
Danzig had not figured in them partly as the mouthpiece of German 
Nationalist sentiment. 

A still greater factor for peace was the defeat on the 12th June, 

* See the publications of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
Series B {Collection of Advisory Opinions), No. 11. 

* Text in League of Nations Official Journal, December 1925. 

® League of Nations Monthly Summary, vol. v. No. 8, 

* Ibid,, vol. V, No. 9. 
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1925, of the Nationalist Government which had been in power in 
Danzig for a considerable time, and its replacement at the beginning 
of August by a coalition of the Centre, Liberals, and Social Democrats ; 
the German Nationalists passing into opposition. The change in 
this instance was particularly significant, for the crisis had arisen 
over the patriotic but expensive policy of the Nationalists in main- 
taining a disproportionately large number of police officials, most of 
whom were drawn from the more extreme Nationalist circles in 
Germany.^ Economy marched here with conciliation. The commer- 
cial world of Danzig saw that its prosperity was, after all, bound up 
with Poland, and the new coalition declared its intention, while 
watching over the independence of Danzig and the maintenance of 
the treaties, of ‘ abstaining from any provocative nationalist 
gestures ’ as well as of reducing the numbers of the police and 
other officials. 2 

Indeed, the Free City, if its Governmental machinery was rather 
expensive, enjoyed as much prosperity as could be expected in the 
difficult years 1924 and 1925. The uncertainty of Polish tariff 
policy and the instability of the Polish currency caused very con- 
siderable difficulties at times, as did the tariff war between Poland 
and Germany ; although special alleviations were introduced for the 
benefit of Danzig’s citizens. But the Free City succeeded in captur- 
ing much of the trade of Stettin and K5nigsberg. Her privileged 
position secured her a practical monopoly of the increasing volume 
of trade carried up the Vistula to the Ukraine and Rumania ; and 
the tonnage of ships frequenting her port, which in 1912 had been 
1,963,805, had risen in 1924 to 3,283,033.^ A number of commodities 
which she had not previously handled, or only to a small extent, 
began to pass through her territory ; notably oil and coal. The 
latter commodity, in particular, was shipped to Scandinavia via 
Danzig in large quantities in 1925 as a direct result of the German- 
PoUsh tariff war.^ Further, while previously to the tariff war 
Danzig had been almost solely a port of transit, by 1925 she had 
developed an important industry of her own ; and finally, she was 
becoming an important centre for air communications between 
eastern and western Europe. The financial position of the Free 
City was sound. The new currency introduced early in 1924 by the 
bank of Danzig, as an emission bank, proved stable. A 7 per cent. 
Municipal Mortgage Loan of £1,500,000 for harbour development, 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeituug, 6th August, 1925. 

* Ihid.y 8th August, 1925. ® The Times, 17th September, 1925. 

* Still more in 1926 as a result of the British coal strike. 
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the installation of power stations, and other works of improvement, 
was floated in 1925 and was heavily over-subscribed. The loan was 
issued under special conditions, owing to the peculiar status of Danzig. 
Its issue was authorized by the Council of the League on the 14th 
March, 1925, and a trustee was appointed by the League to supervise 
the loan contract ; the League considering that within certain limits, 
which did not include responsibility for the success of the loan, it 
might give its name to the enterprise. 

The difficulties with Danzig, which in spite of all improvement, 
remained considerable, inspired Poland in 1924 to project the creation 
of a new Baltic port on Polish territory. The site chosen was at 
Gdynia, a short distance westward from Danzig. The new port 
was developed with the assistance of French capital, and it was 
expected that the necessary works would be concluded by the end of 
1930.^ On the 11th June, 1925, the Polish Sejm authorized the 
construction, which was at once taken in hand, of a direct railway 
line connecting Gdynia with central Poland, without touching 
Danzig territory. ^ By the end of 1925, however, Gdynia had not 
advanced much beyond the state of a watering-place. 

(iii) Relations between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia (1924-5) 

Despite what appeared to be a strong community of interests, the 
relations between Poland and Czechoslovakia had never, up to 1925, 
been really happy. Disputes over frontier questions and differ- 
ences of policy in regard to Russia had affected the minds of states- 
men more deeply than the common need of a further guarantee of 
existing frontiers against Germany. A link was indeed provided 
by France, with whom both countries had concluded treaties ; but 
Poland found herself unable to join the Little Entente, although her 
representatives sometimes attended its conferences in the capacity of 
observers, and the political convention signed between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in 1921 was never ratified.® 

By 1924, however, the bitterness of the old antagonisms was dying 
down and it was possible to make some progress towards smoothing 
over the remaining difficulties. The question of the delimitation of 
the Czechoslovak-Polish frontier in the Javorzina district was finally 
settled in the spring of 1924,^ and a conference which met on the 6th 
May at Cracow drew up a protocol allowing freedom of movement 
for the local population, for tourists and for foodstuffs. In October 

1 Le Temps, 5th March, 1925. * The Times, 12th June, 1925. 

® See Survey for 1920-3, pp. 282 seqq. and 299. Op. cit, pp. 457-8. 
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M. Benes and Count Skrzynski, meeting at Geneva, drew up a pro- 
gramme for the settlement of all differences still in suspense between 
the two states,^ and in the following month negotiations for the con- 
clusion of a commercial treaty opened in Warsaw.- 

In the meantime the question of the relations with Germany, over 
which the two countries w^ere united by a common bond, grew more, 
and not less, acute. Their desire for friendship and co-operation was 
intensified tenfold in the spring of 1925, when it became known that 
the German security proposals of the 9th February*^ differentiated, at 
least by implication, between Germany’s eastern and western frontiers, 
and it seemed further possible, however remotely so, that France 
might enter a Western European Security Pact which might affect her 
treaty obligations in the East, especially as regards Poland. The 
Polish-Czechoslovak negotiations for a commercial treaty accordingly 
received a new impetus, and a special conference also met to discuss 
railway questions.^ 

On the 1st April M. Benes, speaking in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Czechoslovak Senate, was able to aimounce that 
all the negotiations on technical matters were nearing completion. 
He attached great importance to this ‘ in view of the fact that it 
means the definite liquidation of all the disputes which have existed 
between the two countries and the opening of a new period of friendly 
relations between the two States’.® 

On the 7th April a provisional commercial and tariff agreement 
was put into force. On the 20th April M. Benes in person arrived 
in Warsaw, and on the 23rd the whole complex of agreements was 
signed. 

They comprised three documents. The first, the so-called ‘ liquida- 
tion convention’, finally settled various juridical and financial prob- 
lems arising out of the partition of the Teschen, Zips, and Orava dis- 
tricts, and included provisions relating to minorities. The third, a 
bulky commercial convention,® afforded the nationals of the contract- 
ing parties reciprocal enjoyment of the most-favoured -nation clause. 
Tariff reductions were granted reciprocally on a comprehensive and 
detailed scale, and special arrangements regarding railway tariffs were 
concluded, one important effect of which was to facilitate the export 
of Polish coal across Czechoslovakia/ — a matter of great importance 
for the Polish mine-owners whose principal markets had long been, 
besides the Baltic states, Austria and the Balkans. A veterinary con- 

1 Le Temps, 17th October, 1924. ® Ibid., 27th November, 1924. 

® See above, Part I A, pp. 19-20. ^ Le Temps, 2nd March, 1926. 

® Central European Observer, 3rd April, 1925. 

• Text in L' Europe Nouvelle, 13th March, 1926. 
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vention, appended as an annex, codified the precautions to be taken 
against the introduction of epizootic complaints by the importation 
of cattle and other domestic animals, and facilitated delivery of Polish 
cattle to the Czechoslovak consumers. 

The second and most important document was a treaty of concilia- 
tion and arbitration.^ The two contracting parties pledged them- 
selves to submit to conciliation or to arbitration all disputes which 
could not be settled within a, reasonable period by the ordinary 
methods of diplomacy, except those disputes for which another pro- 
cedure was already provided elsewhere ; although such other disputes 
might by agreement be submitted to the procedure of conciliation 
foreseen in the present treaty. Questions relating to the territorial 
status of either party were also excepted from the provisions of the 
treaty . All differences were to be submitted first to conciliation, unless 
the parties agreed to resort direct to arbitration (Art. 1). Within six 
months after ratification, the parties agreed to set up a permanent 
Conciliation Commission consisting of five members, of which either 
party was to nominate one national of its own and one of a third state, 
the President being a neutral nominated by consent of both parties, or, 
failing such consent, by the President of the Swiss Federal Council 
(Art. 3). The Commission must report on disputes within six months, 
and if possible suggest methods of settlement (Art. 12). The parties 
engaged to inform one another within a reasonable time, not exceeding 
three months, whether they accepted the conclusions embodied in the 
Commission’s report and the proposals for settlement (Art. 13). Failing 
a settlement by conciliation, the dispute was to be brought before an 
arbitral tribunal constituted in a manner laid down in the treaty (Art. 
15), or a dispute might be brought by common consent before the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice (Art. 17). In either case, the 
parties agreed to accept the award in good faith, and as binding (Art. 
21). Article 23 stipulated expressly that the treaty in no way modi- 
fied the obligations undertaken by the signatory states under the 
Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes. The treaty 
was to come into force thirty days after the exchange of ratifications 
for a period of five years (Art. 25). A final protocol stated that, since 
any differences of opinion which might arise regarding any alteration 
of the existing territorial status could only be settled by agreement 
between the parties, it was unnecessary to constitute a body com- 
petent to deal with such differences of opinion. 

These treaties, and the political rapprochement which they 
indicated and introduced, were received with the warmest satis- 
^ Ibid., 13th June, 1925. 
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faction in both countries and in France. They did not, indeed, as 
was commonly stated, bring Poland into the orbit of the Little 
Entente, nor, in fact, greatly alter her attitude towards it. On this 
point the old difference remained unimpaired ; Poland continued 
to disinterest herself from the precautions which the members of the 
Little Entente found it necessary to adopt towards Hungary, and the 
Little Entente, as such, preserved its neutral attitude towards 
Russia. The settlement of the frontier disputes and of certain 
commercial differences, relating principally to coal and live stock 
had, however, a notable effect in removing causes of friction between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. On the most important question of 
the moment, that of security and of Germany’s eastern frontiers, 
sufficient agreement had been reached to enable the two countries 
henceforward to work together during the progress of the security 
negotiations, even if Poland did not always find it easy to imitate 
the more conciliatory attitude of the Czechoslovak Government. 

(iv) Proceedings of the Little Entente (1925). 

The Little Entente, as such, displayed little activity during 1925. 
It was, indeed, inevitable that this should be the case. The formal 
basis of this political system was a narrow one, resting essentially on 
the maintenance of the Treaties of Trianon and Neuilly. So long 
as these treaties were not threatened, the Little Entente had small 
reason for adopting anything more than a passive attitude, or at the 
most, for reiterating declarations made in previous j^ears. It was 
true that the system, regarded less narrowly, had undergone con- 
siderable extensions at various periods, and especially during 1924, 
through the conclusion of the Italo- Jugoslav Pact of Friendship of 
the 27th January, the Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty of the 25th 
January and the Italo-Czechoslovak Pact of Friendship of the 
5th July.^ This process was carried a step further during 1925, 
most notably by the conclusion of the Polish-Czechoslovak treaties 
of the 23rd April.^ Further minor agreements were concluded 
between Italy and Jugoslavia in July, while, during practically the 
whole of the period under review, Jugoslavia was engaged in negotia- 
tions with Greece for a rearrangement of their relations to replace 
the old Graeco-Serb Treaty of 1913, denounced by Jugoslavia in 
November 1924.^ Finally, the relations of Czechoslovakia with 
France and with Germany were placed on a new footing by the 
conclusion of the Locarno Pact in October 1925.^ All these develop- 

^ See Survey for 1924^ pp. 443 seqq, * See the preceding section. 

* See p. 295, below. * See Part I. A, Sect, (iii), above. 
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ments, however, implied no change in the constitution or the posi- 
tion of the Little Entente proper. The treaty between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, as has been seen, did not commit the latter Power to 
an active policy against Russia, nor the former to action in defence 
of the Treaty of Trianon. Poland remained content with her 
alliance with Rumania, which was renewed under another form in 
1926 ; in other matters she co-operated more closely than hereto- 
fore with Czechoslovakia, but her relations with the other two partners 
in the Little Entente were unaffected by this, and she continued to 
confine herself to collaboration with the Little Entente in certain 
definite cases only.^ Czechoslovakia preserved her detachment 
as regards Balkan affairs, and the various suggestions made during 
the year of a Balkan bloc, a Balkan Locarno, or an anti-Bolshevik 
bloc in South-Eastern Europe were dealt with exclusively by the 
statesmen of the Balkan countries, and indeed came to nothing. 
Greece, despite rumours to the contrary, showed no signs of entering 
the Little Entente. It is not clear what inducement she would have 
found to do so, in any circumstances ; but the fact that her relations 
with Jugoslavia remained unsettled throughout the year in any case 
precluded any such step, and M, Caclamanos, the head of the Greek 
delegation in charge of the negotiations with Jugoslavia, announced 
in the spring of 1925 that the Greek Government would not put 
forward a request for admission to the Little Entente at its forth- 
coming conference.- 

The periodical meeting of the Foreign Ministers of Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, and Rumania was originally fixed for the 15th-20th March 
in Bucharest."^ It was postponed until the 1st May, on the request 
of the Jugoslav Foreign Minister, apparently owing to the extremely 
uncertain political situation created in Jugoslavia by the elections 
of the 8th February.^ It was subsequently postponed again, and 
was ultimately held at Bucharest from the 9th-llth May. By this 
time sufficient events had happened to provide the meeting with an 
ample programme. 

The question of relations with Russia was omitted from the 
agenda, and the position of Poland was only touched on in connexion 
with the recent successful conclusion of the Czechoslovak-Polish 

^ The Eumanian Universul (quoted in Le Temps of the 7th April, 1925) 
declared that the entry of Poland into the Little Entente was a ‘ necessity of 
the first order ’ on the ground that ‘ the security of Poland is the security of 
us all *, but the Polish Government did not apparently share this view. 

* The Manchester Guardian, 27th April, 1925. 

3 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 22nd February, 1925. 

* Corriere ddla Sera, 19th March, 1925. 
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negotiations, the results of which were reported by M. Benes. 
Some attention was, however, devoted to Austria, and to the attitude 
of the German Nationalists. The election of Field-Marshal Hinden- 
burg to the Presidency of the German Reich had been received with 
anxiety in Czechoslovakia and, to a lesser extent, in Jugoslavia, 
and it was generally prophesied that it would form a subject of 
debate at the conference. It might have been difficult to find an 
official justification for such discussion, had not two Austrian 
Parliamentarians of some note, Dr. Dinghofer, President of the 
National Assembly and a leader of the Pan-German Nationalist 
Party, and Dr. Frank, another leader of the same party, and ex- 
Vice-Chancellor of the Austrian Republic, caused a mild sensation by 
visiting Berlin in the third week of January, holding conversations 
with prominent German statesmen, and, finally, giving an interview 
to the Press in which Dr. Frank spoke of the ‘ necessity of a renewed 
petition by Austria to the League of Nations for permission to incor- 
porate herself within a greater economic area The old question of 
the union of Austria and Germany was thus fitfully roused from its 
sleep. Various Austrian organizations, official and Parliamentary, 
discussed methods of drawing the two countries closer together by 
assimilation of the legal codes and of Parliamentary methods, and 
negotiations were begun for the abolition of passport visas. ^ In a 
communique issued on the termination of the second day’s proceedings 
at Bucharest, the Foreign Ministers of the Little Entente announced 
their agreement on the desirability of pursuing the policy of re- 
construction of Austria’s finances inaugurated under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, and the indispensability of maintaining in their 
integrity the clauses of the Peace Treaties.® This pronouncement was 
interpreted to mean that the Little Entente statesmen would oppose 
any union, whether direct or disguised, betweenAustria and Germany^ 
and it was received with indignation in Austria, where such language 
was considered to be a ‘ fresh humiliation ’ for Austria.^ 

The tone of the Little Entente towards Hungary was officially 
more severe. A short while before, Count Bethlen, the Hungarian 
Premier, questioned in a party meeting, had declared that every 
Magyar must be convinced in his heart of the injustice of the Treaty 
of Trianon, and that the Hungarian Government would make use of 
every opportunity to create the possibility of its revision. As the 

^ The Times, 22nd January, 1925. 

2 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitumg, 12th May, 1925. 

8 Le Temps, 12th May, 1925. 

* Le Temps, loc. cit ; Corriere della Sera, 12th May, 1925. 

* Neue Freie Presse, quoted in Corriere della Sera, loc. cit 
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Central European Observer (a semi-official Czechoslovak organ) 
remarked,^ this speech ‘came just at the right moment for the 
states of the Little Entente to be able to show that such speeches are 
provocative A warning was issued that no attempt to bring about 
a revision of the frontiers or a relaxation of the League of Nations 
control would be tolerated. 

The decisions of the Bucharest Conference which were given the 
greatest prominence in the Press were those which dealt with the 
relations between the Little Entente and Bulgaria. For some 
months past the increase in Communist activities and in the number 
of political crimes in Bulgaria had been causing great anxiety. In 
the spring of 1925 the Bulgarian Government had reason to fear that 
a Communist revolution was being organized by the Pan-Balkan 
Communist Union (a branch of the Third International which had 
its head-quarters at Vienna),*^ and that any Communist outbreak 
would be supported both by the Macedonian Revolutionary Organiza- 
tion and by the more extreme members of the Agrarian Party — who 
had still to avenge the death of their leader, M. Stamboliski, in 1923.*^ 
The law for the defence of the state was amended early in the year in 
order to give the Government greater powers to deal with any crisis.^ 
In March the Conference of Ambassadors was asked, in view of the 
Communist danger, to authorize the enlistment in the Bulgarian 
army of additional troops, and permission for the temporary enrol- 
ment of 3,000 volunteers was granted on the 10th April. In the 
meantime documents had been seized by the Government which 
indicated that risings had been planned for the 15th April.^ On 
the 14th, an attempt was made on the life of King Boris ; ® and on the 
16th the Government’s forebodings received terrible confirmation. 
A bomb was exploded in the Cathedral of Sveta Nedelia at Sofia 
during the funeral of General Gheorgiev (who had himself been 
assassinated on the previous day), and some 120 persons were killed 
and over 300 injured.’ Martial law was at once proclaimed, and 
numbers of suspected persons were arrested and tried by court 
martial, house to house visitations being carried out throughout the 
country. On the 22nd April, the Conference of Ambassadors, in 
answer to further urgent appeals from the Bulgarian Government, 

^ Issue of the 15th May, 1926. ® The Times, 6th April, 1925. 

® See Survey for 1924, pp. 206 seqq, 

* Le Temps, Ist and 19th March, 1926. ^ The Times, 6th April, 1926. 

• Ibid,, 15th April ; Deutsche AUgemeine Zeitung, and Corriere della Sera, 
16th April, 1926, 

’ See the Corriere ddla Sera, 17th and 18th April, The Times, The Manchester 
Guardian, Le Temps, and Deutsche AUgemeine Zeitung f 1 8th April, 1926. 
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agreed to the enlistment, until the 31st May, of an additional 7,000 
men — ^making a total temporary increase of 10,000 above the strength 
allowed by the Treaty of Neuilly.^ 

These events in Bulgaria were closely followed by neighbouring 
countries. Since the outrage of the 16th April was not the signal for 
any general rising there was no immediate need for precautions 
against the spread of Communist disturbances, and both Rumania 
and Jugoslavia adopted a policy of strict non-intervention. The 
Greek Government protested formally against the temporary increase 
in the Bulgarian forces ; - and though the increase was accepted by 
Jugoslavia without protest, it seems to have given rise to some 
anxiety in Belgrade.'^ Relations between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia 
were in fact strained for some weeks, owing to the arrest by the 
Bulgarian authorities of certain Jugoslav citizens suspected of com- 
plicity in the outrage ; ^ and the cloud was not dissipated by the 
visit to Jugoslavia of the Bulgarian Foreign Minister, M. Kalfov, 
who arrived in Belgrade on the 6th May (as the first stage in a tour 
which included Paris, London, and Bucharest), wdth the object of 
explaining the internal situation of Bulgaria and urging the formation 
of an anti-Bolshevik bloc in the Balkan countries.^ 

In these circumstances, the question of relations with Bulgaria was 
naturally one of the items on the agenda of the Bucharest Conference 
which aroused great interest. The delegates of the Little Entente 
countries declared themselves satisfied that the Communist attempt 
had definitely failed in Bulgaria and announced that they intended 
to take no action ‘ which might hinder the final triumph of order ’ 
in that country.® They were, however, definitely opposed to any 
permanent increase in the Bulgarian army, considering that such an 
increase was unnecessary and might ‘ create a state of things south of 
the Danube contrary to the treaties 'P 

In all these points, it will be seen, the Little Entente adhered 
closely to its original basis — the maintenance of the Peace Treaties. 
The other principal decision reached at Bucharest was that express- 
ing approval of the conduct of the security negotiations by Czecho- 

^ The Times, 23rd April, 1925. ^ Ihid., 28th April, 1925. 

® The Times, loc. cit. 

* Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Ist May ; The Times, 25th and 29th June, 
1925. 

^ Corriere della Sera, 7th May, 1924. The idea of common action against the 
Communist danger had already been propounded by the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister, M. Tsankov, who had visited Belgrade and Bucharest at the begin- 
ning of the year (Le Temps, Ist and 2nd January ; The Times, 2nd and 5th 
January, 1925). 

• The Times, 12th May, 1925. ’ The Times, loc. cit 
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Slovakia. This was in fact a matter of some importance, as it meant 
that M. Benes could be sure that his negotiations with the Western 
Powers would meet with the approval of his allies in Central Europe. 

During the rest of the year the attention of Czechoslovakia was 
absorbed by the security negotiations, that of Jugoslavia was mainly 
occupied by her internal situation and her negotiations with Greece 
and Italy, that of Rumania by her relations with Poland, Italy, and 
Russia. Meetings of the Little Entente Foreign Ministers were, how- 
ever, held at Geneva in September during the session of the League 
of Nations Assembly, and on the 21st October, after the Locarno 
Conference, M. Benes and M. Nincic met at Bled, the result of their 
conversations being subsequently communicated to the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister. A formal meeting of the Little Entente was 
fixed for December in Belgrade, but was later postponed until 1926. 

Certain minor manifestations of the Little Entente policy remain 
to be stated. At the end of May 1925 a party of Rumanian journal- 
ists visited Czechoslovakia, and so agreeable were their impressions 
that it was determined to create a systematic co-operation between 
the press of the two countries, of Jugoslavia and, if possible, Poland. 
A conference of the journalists and representatives of the oflScial 
press bureaus of Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia was held 
in Sinaia from the 15th-18th August, as a result of which a Little 
Entente of the Press was formed, with the object of promoting closer 
co-operation and furthering the aims of the Little Entente by 
improvement of communications, exchange of news, &c. A central 
bureau was instituted with a committee in each country concerned, 
and future meetings were envisaged.^ 

(v) The Germaii-Russian Commercial Treaty, 

The broader aspects of Russo-German political relations during 
1925 are discussed elsewhere here mention will be made only of 
the single instrument of impoi-tance actually signed in that year ; 
the commercial treaty which was signed in Moscow on the 12th 
October, 1925, as an extension and completion of the commercial 
clauses of the Treaty of Rapallo of the 16th April, 1922.3 The 
treaty consisted of three independent parts : (1) seven special 

agreements introduced by a covering series of ‘ general conditions ’ 
and combined into a single instrument ; (2) an agreement regarding 
legal assistance in civil cases ; (3) a consular convention. The most 

^ For an account of the conference see Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 25th 
August, 1925 ; for the text of the statute Europdische Gesprdche, January 1926. 

* See above, Part I. A, pp. 63-6. ^ g>ee Survey for 1920-3, p. 30. 
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important of these was the first, which formed the treaty proper, 
and represented an interesting if imperfectly successful attempt to 
establish relations between two systems resting on entirely different 
legal and economic bases. 

The treaty was based on recognition of the existing economic 
system in Russia, including the state monopoly of foreign trade. 
A logical consequence of this monopoly was the existence of trade 
delegations, whose position was defined in detail in the treaty. 
Members of the delegations were recognized to be at once Govern- 
ment representatives and traders ; in their former capacity they and 
the premises occupied by them were to enjoy a limited degree of 
extra-territorial privileges, in the latter, they were considered in law 
to be merchants, although enjoying as such a certain privileged posi- 
tion. The Russian delegation in Germany were to be subject to German 
judicial procedure, and their property could be seized in case of default, 
except such objects as were commonly recognized in international law 
as used in the exercise of diplomatic functions. The covering agree- 
ment provided for most-favoured-nation treatment, but Russia was 
not obliged to grant Germany equal treatment with a number of other 
countries, including Persia, Afghanistan and the Baltic states (with 
which at the time Russia had no final commercial treaties). Among 
the special agreements were conventions dealing with railways, ship- 
ping, taxation, testamentary dispositions, commercial courts of arbi- 
tration, and various legal points. ^ 

Simultaneously with the treaty, an agreement was signed under 
which German banks grantedRussiaashort-termcreditof 1,000,000,000 
marks. 

The Reichstag ratified the treaty on the 12th December by a large 
majority, although the speeches in the debate showed a lack of 
enthusiasm. It was generally lamented that Russia had made no 
concessions in her economic system, and it was considered doubtful 
whether much trade would result from the treaty. It was, however, 
considered better than nothing ; and considerable political signifi- 
cance was attached to it by those parties in the Reichstag which 
disapproved of any orientation of German policy towards the West.® 

* For an analysis of the treaty see The Times, 14th October, 1925 ; Deutsche 
AUgemeine Zeitung, 26th and 27th October, and 23rd November, 1925. 

^ See The Times, 3rd and 14th December ; Deutsche AUgemeine Zeitung, 
2nd and 15th December, 1925. 
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E. SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

(i) The Exchange of Populations between Greece 
and Turkey. 

From the inomcnt of the debacle which the Greek army in Anatolia 
suffered in August and September 1922, the Greek and Armenian 
inhabitants of the territories previously" under Greek military occupa- 
tion fled towards the west coast en masse, and the flood of refugees 
increased as the area reoccupied, or due to be reoccupied, ^ by the 
Turks extended. The Turkish military authorities allowed the 
women and (diildren to embark for Greece (as far as shipping was 
availalfle), but they interned the men of military age — a precaution 
on their i)art w"hich rendered the task of the Greek Government and 
of the foreign jmvate relief organizations much more difficult when 
the refugees arrived on Greek soil. The Turkish Government was 
just as anxious, however, to get rid eventually of the entire Greek and 
Armenian minority as the latter were to avoid falling back again 
under Turkish rule ; and on Dr. Nansen’s initiative, a convention 
was signed by the Greek and Turkish Governments on the 30th 
January, 1923, during the peace negotiations at Lausanne, for the 
exchange of Greek and Turkish populations. 

By this instrument,- a compulsory exchange of Turkish nationals 
of the Greek Orthodox religion in Turkish territory^ and of Greek 
nationals of the Muslim religion in Greek territory was to take place 
as from the 1st May, 1923 (Art, 1) — the Greek inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople who were ‘ established ’ before the 30th October, 1918, 
and the Muslim inhabitants of Western Thrace being alone exempted 
(Art. 2).® Persons who had already emigrated since the 18th October, 

^ e. g., the rotrooession of Jlastern Thrace to Turkey w'as provided for by 
the terms of the Mudania Armistice, which vras signed on the 11th and 
accepted by the Greek Government on the 14th November, 1922. (See 
B. P. 0., vol. vi, p. 105.) 

* Text in British Blue Book ; Treaty of Peax^e with Turkey (Omd. 1929 of 
1923). To the convention was attached a protocol relative to the release of 
able-bodied men. (See also H. P. G., vol. vi, p. 110.) 

® For the difficulties which arose in connexion with the execution of this 
article, see pp. 260 aeqq, below. 

s 
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1912,' were to be considered as included under Article 1 (Art. 3) ; 
able-bodied men belonging to the Greek minority in Anatolia, who 
had been detained by the Turkish authorities but whose families had 
already left Turkish territory, were to have priority of transportation 
under the present convention (Art. 4) ; migration was to involve an 
automatic change of nationality (Art. 7) ; rights of property were as 
far as possible to be preserved (Art. 5) ; and elaborate arrangements 
were worked out (Arts. 8 - 19 ) for the valuation and liquidation of 
property left behind, the intention being to compensate the owners 
of such property who had emigrated from one country by assigning 
to them property of corresponding value in the other. For the 
execution of the convention a Mixed Commission was to be set up 
‘ consisting of four members representing each of the High Con- 
tracting Parties and of three members chosen by the Council of the 
League of Nations from among nationals of Powers which did not 
take part in the War of 1914-18 ’ (Art. 11 ). 

This convention was widely denounced at the time as inhumane, 
and Dr. Nansen himself was sharply criticized for his share in 
promoting it. Any one, however, who realized through first-hand 
experience the strength of the mutual antipathy w hich the progress 
of Nationalism had implanted by that time in the peoples of the Near 
and Middle East, must have agreed with Dr. Nansen that segregation 
(which in this case both parties instinctively desired) was a more 
tolerable alternative for the minorities themselves than to drag on a 
precarious existence among majorities from whom they had become 
irreparably alienated.- Moreover, since the great bulk of the minori- 
ties concerned had already emigrated between the 18th October, 
1912, and the signature of the convention on the 30th January, 1923, 
the compulsory clause was more drastic in appearance than in reality. 
On the other hand, the provisions for the interchange of property, 
if effective, would greatly alleviate the hardships involved in the 
inter-migration. On a long view, therefore, the convention was 
probably the best policy in the unhappy circumstances ; but, if it 

' c. g, both the Muslim refugees from South-Eastern Europe during the 
Balkan War and the Christian refugees from Eastern Thrace and Anatolia 
since August 1922. 

2 This view would not be inconsistent with a belief in the efficacy of those 
aiTangements for the protection of minorities which were introduced in Eastern 
Europe dining the period under review (see Survey for 1920-8, Part IV, 
Section (i)). International guarantees for the protection of minorities may be 
of great constructive value in cases where the moral breach between the minority 
and majority communities is not yet irremediable, but they cannot be expected 
to provide a substitute for moral relations where these have broken down 
altogether. 
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did not aggravate the situation, it was still true that it did not solve 
the problem of what to do with the thousands of refugees who were 
thus uprooted from their homes. The problem was infinitely more 
serious for Greece than for Turkey — the number of individuals con- 
cerned was roughly 1,300,000 Greeks against 400,000 Turks — and the 
special measures taken for the vscttlement of refugees in Greece are 
dealt with separately below. ^ 

The three neutral members of the Mixed Commission provided for 
in the convention were appointed by the League of Nations Council 
on the 17th September, 1923, and the Commission met for the first 
time at the beginning of October Broadly speaking, its functions 
were to determine the conditions for migration and to supervise and 
facilitate the procedure ; it had power to take any measures necessary 
to carry out the convention and to decide any questions to which its 
execution might give rise. The Governments concerned were 
responsible for the detailed transport arrangements (which were 
complicated by the amount of movable j)roperty, including some 
live-stock, which the migrants took with them) and for the disposal 
of the migrants on arrival. The actual work of supervision was 
entrusted to eleven sub-commissions — each consisting of one Turk, 
one Greek, and a neutral chairman — who were stationed in the princi- 
pal j)orts. The (Commission was also responsible for helping the 
migrants to fill in the declarations of their property valuations which 
were required under the terms of the convention.'^ 

Since the majority of the Greeks concerned had already left 
Anatolia and there only remained about 150,000 subject to exchange, 
the Commission decided in the first place to arrange for the departure 
of Muslims from Macedonia and the Greek Islands. An influx of 
20,000 Macedonian Turks to Salonica on the announcement of this 
decision was dealt with rapidly, wdth the help of various voluntary 
organizations, and by the middle of January 1924 some 40,000 Turks 
had already been transported.^ The Turkish Government provided 
them with land, and, in cases of need, with farming implements and 
seeds ; it also undertook to remit taxes for five years ; but it was 
unable to make adequate arrangements for the shelter and fuel 
immediately required, with the result that there was a good deal of 
suffering and discontent among the new arrivals.^ 

The arrangements for exchange proceeded, on the whole smoothly, 
throughout the spring and summer of 1924, and by the end of 
October 370,000 Muslims had left Greek territory for Anatolia, while 

^ Section (iii). ^ Le Temps^ 17th January, 1924. ^ Le TempSy loc eit. 

* Le Temps, loc. cit. ^ The Manchester Guardian, 25th March, 1924. 
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nearly all the Anatolian Greeks — except for a few thousands still 
awaiting embarkation — had also been evacuated.^ There remained 
the Greeks in Constantinople who did not come within the terms of 
Article 2 of the convention of the 30th January, 1923 ; and it was 
here that the Mixed Commission met its most serious obstacles.- 

In the first place, while the Turks were as read}^ to rid themselves 
of this as of all other alien communities the Greeks concerned wished 
to stay in Constantinoj)le,^ while the Greek Government, for its part, 
had already on its hands a larger proportion of urban refugees 
than it could provide for.^ This divergence of interest between the 
Greeks and Turks led to widely different interpretations of the 
word ‘ established ’ in Article 2 of the .Lausanne (.V)nvention. This 
article defined the Greeks who were not exchangeable as those ‘ who 
were already established before the 30th October, 1918, within the 
areas under the Prefecture of the City of Constantinople, as defined by 
the Law of 1912 \ Briefly, the Turkish thesis was that the status 
‘ established ’ depended on the fulfilment of certain legal formalities 
(and could therefore only be determined by Turkish law and not b>' 
the Mixed Commission) ; while the Greeks maintained that any per- 
son was ‘ established ’ who had resided in Constantino])le before thc‘ 
30th October, 1918, and had given definite proof (for example by 
establishing a business) of his intention to remain there permanently. 
If the Turkish contention were accepted, the number of exchangeable 
Greeks would be greatly increased.® 

This difference of opinion gave rise to several stormy meetings of 
the Mixed Commission in September 1924, the neutral members 
inclining on the whole to the Greek view.’ The Turkish delegation 
temporarily withdrew, and on its return proposed that an earlier 
date be substituted for the 30th October, 1918, in Article 2 of the 

^ Le Temps, 27th October, 1924. 

* For the question of Muslims of Albanian origin in Greece, see Section (iv) 
below. 

® See the Corriere della Sera, 6th April, 1 924, and the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 9th April, for reports that the Turkish Government had ordained that 
non -Ottoman minorities in any town (except Constantinople) must not exceed 
10 per cent, of the total population. 

* For the case of the Greeks who had fled in 1922 and who wished to return, 

see below, p. 264. * See below, j). 278. 

® Le Temps (27th October and Ist November, 1924) estimated that 180,000 
would have to leave according to the Turkish interpretation, and only 20,000 
on the Greek interpretation. Over 36,000 appear, however, to have left by 
the end of December 1924, when the interpretation of ‘ established * was still 
unsettled {Le Temps, 30th January, 1925) ; while the Greek Eefugees Settle- 
ment Commission in a report dated the Ist September, 1926, put the total 
number of refugees from Constantinople at 70,000. 

7 TAcTiwe«,8th, 9th, and 16th September, 1924; Jvc Temps, 20th September. 
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convention while the Turkish member of the Legal Sub-Committee, 
to which, by a decision of the 15th September, the Commission 
referred the question in dispute, appears to have resigned at the 
beginning of October as the result of a two to one vote against him.^ 
At this stage, the situation was aggravated by the action of the 
Turkish authorities with regard to Greek inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople who were definitely exchangeable. 

On the 9th May, 1924, the Mixed Commission had decided that 
certain categories of Greeks were to leave Constantinople on the 
10th October, and passports were distributed.^ On the 10th Oc- 
tober, the Constantinople Sub -Commission seems to have issued a 
warning in the press that if those persons who possessed passports did 
not leave within seven days they would be compelled to do so by the 
police.^ A number of the individuals concerned, however, neglected 
to prepare for dei)arture ; and on the morning of the 18th October, 
the Turkish pohce began to arrest Greeks and conduct them to a 
concentration camp in the fortress-prison of the Seven Towers. By 
the evening, 2,000 persons had been collected,^ and the process 
continued during the next four or five days.® By the 24th, when the 
arrests were suspended, as the result of an agreement reached under 
the auspices of the Mixed Commission, some 3,500 Greeks had been 
rounded up, not all of whom were exchangeable,'^ but, owing to the 
intervention of the j)rincipal Greek delegate on the Mixed Commission, 
M. Exindaris, steps had been taken to release, at any rate temporarily, 
those whose cases were doubtful, and to give facilities to the others 
to arrange their affairs.® 

In the meantime, however, the Greek Government had, on the 
21st October, addressed an appeal to the League of Nations, invoking 
Article 11 of the Covenant and protesting that the Turkish Govern- 

^ Sec the Greek note of protest to the League, printed in The Times, 
23rd October, 1924. ^ Temps, 5th October, 1924. 

^ Ibid,, 2nd November, 1924. 

* The Times, 20th October, 1924 ; Minutes of the Slst Session of the League 
of Nations Council {Official Journal, November 1924, Part I). 

^ The Times, loc, cit. 

® See The Times, 23rd October, and Le Temps, 27th October, 1924, for 
rumours that the action of the Turkish police was partly attributable to the 
growing discontent of the exchanged Muslims from Greece (who possibly had 
visions of compensating themselves for their losses at the expense of the Con- 
stantinople Greeks) and to the fact that public opinion was further inflamed 
by reports from Western Thrace of the seizure of Muslim property for Greek 
refugees (see below, p. 277). 

’ According to M. Exindaris, 15 per cent, of those arrested were definitely 
not liable to exchange, while the fate of another 25 per cent, depended on the 
interpretation of ‘ established ' {The Times, 27th October, 1924). 

® Ibid., 23rd October, 1924. 
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merit had violated the Lausanne Convention by substituting their 
own authority for that of the Mixed Commission ; that they had not 
awaited the expected decision of the Commission on the interpreta- 
tion of ‘ established * but had ticted on their own interpretation ; and 
further that Greeks had been arrested who were not liable to exchange 
even under the Turkish interpretation.^ 

The question came before the League of Nations Council on the 
31st October, during the special session which was held at Brussels 
to consider the dispute over the Turco-‘lraqI boundary in the Mosul 
vilayet. 2 The Turkish delegate, Fethi Bey, declared that the Con- 
stantinople police had merely acted in execution of the decisions of 
the Mixed Commission ; that his Government had no intention of 
arrogating to themselves the functions of the Commission ; and that 
they would accept the Commission’s interpretation of the word 
‘established General de Lara, the Chairman of the Mixed Com- 
mission, stated that though on this occasion certain mistakes had 
been made by the police, these had been put right as a result of the 
Commission’s intervention. The Council therefore decided that the 
Commission should be left to settle the dispute regarding the word 
‘ established ’ — since under the Lausanne Convention it w as certainly 
competent to do so — and recommended it, in case of doubt on any 
legal point, to apply to the Permanent Court of International Justice^ 
for an advisory opinion. The Mixed Commission on the IGth 
November decided to act on this recommendation, the senior Turkish 
delegate, Rushdi Bey, giving an undertaking that no action should be 
taken against the Constantinople Greeks pending the C<nirt’s 
decision;^ and on the 13th December, the League Council, at the 
Commission’s request, asked the Permanent Court for its opinion on 
(1) the meaning and scope of the word ‘ established ’ in Article 2 of 
the Lausanne Convention and (2) the conditions to be fulfilled by the 
persons described in that article as ‘ Greek inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople ’ in order that they might be considered as ‘ established ' and 
exempt from compulsory exchange.^ 

The Court delivered its opinion on the 2l8t February, 1925. It 
held— 

(1) That the purpose of the word ‘ established ’ is to indicate the 
conditions in point of time and place on w^hich depends the question of 
liability to exchange ; that this word refers to a situation of fact, con- 

^ Text in The Times, loc, cit. 

* See the Survey for 1925, voL i, Part III, Section (xi) (d). 

3 The Times and The Manchester Guardian, 18th November, 1924. 

^ Minutes of the 32nd Session of the Council (Official Journal, February 
1925). 
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siituted in the case of the persons in question by residence of a lasting 
nature ; 

(2) that the persons referred to in the second question, in order to 
be exempt from exchange, must reside within the boundaries of the 
Prefecture of the City of Constantinople as defined by the Law of 1912 ; 
must have arrived there, no matter whence they came, at some date 
previous to October 30th, 1918, and must have had, prior to that date, 
the intention of residing there for an extended period. 

Thus, the Court, in effect, upheld the Greek interpretation of the 
word ‘ established ’ ; and it further took the view that the Com- 
mission w^as alone competent to decide whether a given person was 
or was not exchangeable. It declined to give an opinion on a 
question raised by the Greek representative regarding the Oecu- 
menical Patriarch, who had been expelled from Constantinople as 
exchangeable by the Turkish authorities on the 30th January, 1925 — 
an action which gave rise to a further acute controversy betw'^een the 
Greek and Turkish Governments.^ 

The Permanent Court’s interpretation of ‘ established ’ was 
ratified by the Mixed Commission^ but the application of the decision 
was delayed pending the result of negotiations, which had already 
been proceeding for many months,® between the Greek and Turkish 
Governments^ for a general settlement of questions arising out of the 
Lausanne (Jonvention. Apart from the interpretation of Article 2, 
there were difficulties in the application of Article 16, which provided, 
iiiter alia, that ‘ no obstacle shall be placed in the way of the inhabitants 
of the districts excepted from the exchange under Article 2 exercising 
freely their right to remain in or return to those districts and to 
enjoy to the full their liberties and rights of property in Turkey and 
in Greece ’. In Western Thrace, however, which had been invaded 
by large numbers of Greek refugees from Eastern Thrace, the 
property of Muslims who were allowed to remain under Article 2 of 
the Lausanne Convention had been freely requisitioned for the use 
of the refugees, and villages had been built on land belonging to 
Turks. On the other hand, the Turkish authorities, who, as has 
been seen, showed a disposition to rid themselves of as large a propor- 
tion as possible of the Greek inhabitants of Constantinople, were 

^ Tliis dispute is dealt with separately in Section (ii) below. For the pro- 
ceedings before the Permanent Court see the Court’s publications, Series B 
{Collection of Advisory Opinions), No. 10 ; and Series C (Acts and Documents), 
No. 7. 2 Le Temps, 20th May, 1926. 

^ For a report that an agroemont had been reached in August 1924 see 
Le Temps, 19th and 2l8t August. 

^ The negotiations were conducted on behalf of their respective Govern- 
ments by the principal Greek and Turkish delegates on the Mixed Commission. 
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naturally unwilling to permit the return of the thousands^ of Greeks 
who, though they fulfilled the conditions of Article 2 of the convention, 
had fled as a result of the events of 1922, but who now wished to 
return, and who had been pressing the Mixed Commission, ever 
since its establishment, to secure the restitution of their abandoned 
property, which had been seized by the Turkish authorities.- Thus, 
in effect, both parties had violated the terms of Article 16 of the 
convention, and the object of their negotiations was to come to 
some arrangement more in keeping with the actual situation. 

When the League of Nations (Council, on the 31st October, 1924, 
had under consideration the Greek protest against the arrest of 
exchangeable persons in Constantinople, the Greek representative, 
M. Politis, referred to the case of those Greeks who, he said, v^ere 
unable to return to Constantinople owing to the ill-will of the 
Turkish authorities, and also to the question of the maintenance of 
Greek banks in Constantinople, observing that the Greeks who had 
the right to reside in Ccuistaiitinople constituted a national minority 
entitled to the protection of the League of Nations. Fethi Bey 
retorted by pointing out that more than 50,000 Turks in Western 
Thrace were without means of subsistence owing to the confiscation 
of their property by the Greek Government.*^ Both parties, however, 
agreed to an investigation by the League, and eventually, on the 
13th March, 1925, the Council asked the neutral members of the 
Mixed Commission to inquire into the position of the Turkish minority 
in Western Thrace and the Greek minority in Constantinople, with 
special reference to the application of Article 16 of the Lausanne 
Convention of the 30th January, 1923. The neutral members of 
the Commission left for Western Thrace early in April, and had 
completed their inquiries by the beginning of June, but the presenta- 
tion of their rei)ort was delayed. 

By this time, however, the negotiations between the Greek and 
Turkish delegates had reached an advanced stage, and an agreement^ 

^ Between sixteen and twenty thousand, according to The Manchester 
Guardian, 25th March, 1924. 

2 See The Manchester Guardian, loc. cit. The Greeks in question contended 
that their property was not technically ‘ abandoned 

® Minutes of the 32nd Session of the League of Nations Council {Official 
Journal, February 1925) 

^ According to Le Temps, 25th June, 1925, six documents were signed, 
regarding ( 1 ) conditions for purchase by either Government of the property of 
their nationals situated in the territory of the other Government and the method 
of restitution to the owners of property not so purchased ; (2) and (3) the 
method of executing Article 16 of the convention of the 30th January 1923; 
(4) the scope of the expression ‘ personnalit4 morale ' ; (5) the legal position 
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was signed at Angora on the 21st June.^ The Turkish Government 
accepted the Greek interpretation of ‘ established * and agreed to 
regard as not liable to exchange Greeks resident in Constantinople 
before the 30th October, 1918, who had shown a manifest intention 
of remaining there permanently. ‘ Established ’ Greeks who had 
left Constantinople would be permitted to return. The Greek 
Government undertook to purchase Turkish properties in Greece 
which had been expropriated for the use of the refugees or abandoned 
by their owners before October 1912. Similar action was to bo 
taken by the Turkish Government in the case of Greek property in 
Turkey.-^ 

The signature of this agreement, which had been preceded by a 
solution of the vexed question of the Oecumenical Patriarch,*^ was 
hailed by the Constantinople press as a symptom of a better under- 
standing between the two eountries.*^ It was followed by the re- 
sumj)tion of normal diplomatic relations. Jevad Bey, the first 
Turkish Minister accredited to the Greek Government since the War, 
presented his credentials on the 28th July, 1925.'* 

The Angora Agreement, however, never came into effect.*^ One 
reason for the postponement of its application appears to have been 
the attitude of the neutral members of the Mixed Commission, who 
declared themselves unable to carry out certain of the provisions 
agreed on at Angora, which, in their eyes, contravened the terms 
of the Lausanne Convention.’ The Graeco-Turkish negotiations 
therefore continued, and at the beginning of 1926 the Turkish Govern- 
ment proposed the abrogation of the Angora Agreement,^ and its 
replacement by a fresh convention. In the meantime, on the 
11th December, 1925, the League of Nations Council had taken note 
of communications in which the Greek and Turkish representatives 
stated that the questions regarding their respective minorities on 
which they had appealed to the League were the subject of direct 
negotiations and asked the League to suspend proceedings.^ 

By the end of June 1926 it was reported that the Greek Govern- 

of Turkish subjects who left Greek territory before or after the 18th October, 
1912 ; (6) 'proves -verbal containing supplementary declarations. 

^ The Times y 15th and 23rd June, 1926 ; Le Temps y 23rd and 25th June. 

* Summary in The TimeSy 23rd June, 1926. ^ See Section (ii) below. 

^ The Timesy 26th June, 1925. « Le Temps, 31st July, 1925. 

® I’ro visional measures, such as the issue of identity certiheates, were taken 

to meet the case of those Greeks whose status remained to be determined until 
the agreement came into force (Ibid., 20th May, 1926). 

’ lbid,y 4th March, 1926. * The Times, 23rd January, 1926. 

• Minutes of the 37th Session of the League of Nations Council {Official 
Journaly February 1926). 
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ment had already paid to Turkey the sum of 15,000,000 drachmae on 
account of Muslim property in Greece occupied since 1922,^ and that 
the Turkish Government had decided to suspend the application of its 
laws relating to property ‘ abandoned ’ by Greeks.*^ The negotiations 
were therefore expected to result before long in the conclusion of a 
new convention. Draft terms were in fact initialed by the delegates 
on the 7th September ,3 and an agreement was signed at Athens on the 
1st December, 1926.^ 

The agreement provided for the purchase by the Greek Govern- 
ment from their former Turkish owners of rural properties in Greece 
and such urban properties as were not occaipied by refugees, the 
price being fixed where necessary by a mixed commission. Property 
in Turkey belonging to Greeks who had left the country before 1912 
and to Greek subjects generally (including those in Constantinople) 
was to be restored to the owners ; but it was provided that the 
Turkish Government should buy any property situated in Asia 
Minor and Thrace which was not occupied by its owner, unless the 
Greek Government demanded exemption from the rule and deposited 
the value of the property. A committee was to be formed to verify 
the nationality of claimants and the dates of their departure. All 
provisions of the Treaty of Lausanne and its protocols not speeitically 
modified by the new agreement were to remain in force."* 

This agreement was approved by the Turkish ('abinet before the 
end of the year,® and ratified by the Great National Assembly at 
Angora on the 5th March, 1927.^ It passed its first reading in the 
Greek Chamber on the 16th February, 1927.® 

(ii) The Expulsion of the Oeciimoiiical Patriarch 
from Constantinople. 

The venerable institutions of the Greek and Annenian Patriar- 
chates and the Grand Rabbinate of Turkey were rooted in the days 
before the birth of modern conditions and modern c*nncej)tions of law.® 
The holders of these offices were at once heads of religious communities 
and civil officials. Besides their religious functions, they organized 
education, they dealt with such legal matters as marriage, wardship, 
inheritance, registration of births and deaths, and they had courts of 

^ The total due on this account was estimated at between 30 and 40,000,000 
drachmae (Le Temps, 3rd July, 1926). 

* Jbid., 19th June, and 3rd July, 1926. ® Ibid., 9th September. 1926. 

^ The Times, 3rd December, 1926. ® The Times, loc. cit. 

^ Ibid., 22nd December, 1926. ’ Ibid., 7th March, 1927, 

® Ibid., 18th February, 1927. 

• See an article by A. J. Toynbee in The Manchester Guardian, 14th March, 
1924, 
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justice covering substantially the field of civil law. The system was 
a convenient one for the Ottoman Empire in the days when its sway 
extended over a score of heterogeneous nations ; but when the 
Christian nations of that Empire one by one attained their inde- 
pendence, it gradually became an anachronism, and during and after 
the World War its existence, particularly as touching the Greek 
Patriarchate, grew ever less palatable to the Turks. Mustafa Kemal’s 
new national Turkish State had no place in it for such an institution 
as the Patriarchate, particularly as the holder of the office was 
generally believed to be the chief centre of the political agitation 
which hampered the Turks in their national struggle with Greece. 
At the Conference of Lausanne the Turkish delegation put forward a 
demand, upheld with the greatest stubbornness, for the removal of 
the Oe‘cuni('ni(;al Patriarchate from Constantinople, on which, 
indeed, they made the conclusion of the convention for the exchfinge 
of populations conditional. ^ 

This demand was opposed with equal decision, not only by Greece, 
but by the whole of the Orthodox world, as w^cll as by the circles of 
the Anglican Church whose symj)athy for the Orthodox (liurch was 
w^dl known. Nearly 1 50, ()()(), 000 Orthodox believers w^ould have 
deplored the change on sentimental and religious grounds, while it 
is hardly unfair to say that the Greek nation would have seen in it 
as well a grave political reverse. At the same time, the delegates 
to the Conference generally recognized that the retention by the 
Patriarch of any civil powers in Turkey would constitute an 
anachronism. Lord Curzon accordingly put forward the suggestion 
that ‘ the institution of the Patriarchate should in future lose its 
political and administrative character, and that while continuing 
to remain at Constantinople it should become a purely religious 
institution The other delegates, including those of Greece, 
concurring, the Turkish delegate ‘ took note before the Commission 
of the solemn declarations and assurances wffiich had just been 
delivered by the Allied and Greek delegations, whereby the Patriar- 
chate w as no longer to take any part whatever in affairs of a political 
or administrative character, and was to confine itself within the 
limits of purely religious matters and withdrew^ the Turkish demand 
for its removal.® 

It would, however, be erroneous to suppose that this arrangement 
set the Cross and Crescent in Constantinople on an entirely harm on - 

^ Lausanne Conference on Near Eastern Affairs. 1922-3 : Records of Pro^ 
ceedings and draft Terms of Peace (Omd. 1814 of 1923), pp. 316-17. For the 
con veil tioTi for the exchange of populations, see Section (i) above. 

* Cmd. 1814 of 1923, p. 319. ® Op. cit., pp. 326-7. 
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ious basis. On the contrary, Mgr. Meletios IV Metaxakis, the then 
Patriarch, who was frankly carrying on an active political propaganda, 
was soon afterwards the object of a demonstration by a riotous mob 
which forced its way into the Phanar. Mgr. Meletios withdrew from 
Constantinople on the 10th July, 1023, proceeding to Salonica, and 
a suggestion was put forward at the time that the Patriarchate might 
be transferred for good and all to that city. Such an idea, however, 
did not commend itself either to the Greeks or to the other Orthodox 
Churches. An acrimonious controversy was closed by the abdication 
of Mgr. Meletios, which was communicated to the Holy Synod on the 
10th November, 1923, the prelate himself retiring to a monastery on 
Mount Athos. 

His successor, Gregorios VII Zerboudakis, was enthroned on the 
13th December, 1923. "Jlie election had been a turbulent one, a 
violent opposition to the new Patriarch being led by Papa Eftim, 
who was nominally head of the so-called Turkish Orthodox Church 
of Anatolia (a community which maintained that the alleged Greeks 
of Asia Minor were in reality only Christianized Turks), but who was 
in fact merely an adventurer, whose exploits were undertaken with 
an eye to his own advantage. A lively and somewhat undignified 
contest with Papa Eftim filled the first months of Gregorios' term of 
office ; hostilities being opened immediately after the election by 
Eftim, who forcibly occupied the Phanar. drove out five Archbishops 
of the Synod and called upon Gregorios to resign.^ On orders from 
the Turkish Government, which maintained a correct attitude, 
Eftim was forced to leave the building ; and the subsequent incidents, 
which included his solemn defrocking by the Synod on the one hand,^ 
and on the other his successful prosecution of the Patriarch in a libel 
action,^ were, properly speaking, domestic rather than international 
in character.^ It w as natural that at the moment when Turkey was 
engaged in abolishing her own Caliphate (the motion to this effect 
was carried on the 3rd March, 1924, and the Caliph was expelled 
within forty-eight hours)*^ there should be a strong popular demand 
for meting out similar treatment to the heads of the foreign religious 
communities ; but although Mustafa Kemal stated to a newspaper 
correspondent that ‘ now that the Caliphate had been suppressed, it 
would be necessary also to suppress the Oecumenical Patriarchate, 
the Armenian Patriarchate and the Grand Rabbinate. Public 
opinion could not tolerate the existence under a Republican Govern- 

^ The Manchester Guardian, 10th December, 1923. 

2 The Times, 20th Fcjbruaiy, 1924. ^ Ibid., 8th April, 1924. 

For a summary of them see Le Temps, 28th March, 1924. 

* See Survey for 1925, vol. i, pp. 60 seqq. 
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ment of such institutions, which had acquired temporal privileges 
entirely foreign to their religious character,’ ^ yet the Turkish Govern- 
ment remained loyal to the pledges given at Lausanne, and Gregorios 
achieved the feat, equalled by few of his predecessors in his holy 
office, of dying in harness. “ He died on the 16th November, 1924, 
and on the 17th December, Mgr. Constantine VI Arapoghlu was 
elected to succeed him. 

By this time the Graeco-Turkish exchange of populations was in 
progress, 3 but the dispute regarding the interpretation of the word 
‘ established ’ as applied to Constantinople Greeks had not yet been 
decided. On the 16th December, Mgr. Constantino and two other 
candidates for the Patriarchate were warned by the Turkish police 
that they were exchangeable subjects under the convention for the 
exchange of populations, and taken before the local sub-commission 
of the Mixed Commission, which was requested to furnish them with 
passi)orts to enable them to leave f ■onstantinople.'^ The Turkish 
police argued that Mgr. Constantine, who at the time of his election 
had been Metropolitan of Derkos, was born in Sigmi, Anatolia, was 
resident on the 30th October, 1918, at Cyzicus, on the Asiatic shore 
of Marmora, and did not come to reside in Constantinople until 1924. 
The Greek case was that the question of birth was irrelevant, that 
Mgr. Constantine had actually been established in Constantinople 
since 1902, his residence in Cyzicus being merely temporary ; and 
further, that he was an official of the Patriarchate and as such 
‘ established ’ in its building at Constantinople. 

The crux of the matter lay, however, in the fact that similar 
objections could be raised against all except three of the Greek 
Metro j)olitans ; whereas Canonical law' demanded that the Patriarch 
be elected by the Holy Synod of twelve Metropolitans. If, therefore, 
Turkey proposed to expel all Metropolitans who w ere exchangeable 
subjects, this would be tantamount in fact, if not in theory, to 
abolishing the Patriarchate. 

The Constantinople Sub-Commission, on the 16th December, 
declined to give a decision on this delicate case. It referred the 
matter to the Mixed Commission, meanwhile requesting the Vali of 
Constantinople to leave the Patriarch at Hberty.^ The Mixed 

^ The Times, 6th May, 1924. 

® In 472 years, 105 Patriarchs had been deposed by the Porte, twenty-seven 
forced to abdicate, and others imprisoned, beheaded, strangled, or hanged. 
Only about ten had died natural deaths in the Phanar. 

® See above. Section (i). 

^ The Times, 17th, 18th, and 19th December, 1924. 

® Le Temps, 9th February, 1925. 
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Commission delivered its decision on the 28th January, 1925. It 
was signed by the neutral and Turkish members of the Commission 
and ran as follows : 

The Mixed Commission, while noting the report of the Sub-Commis- 
sion, No. 2,3(>(), of the 17th December, 1924, on the subject of the 
exchangeability of Mgr. Constantine Arapoghlu, according to which Mgr. 
Arapoghlu, being born in Asia Minor and having arrived in Constanti- 
nople subsequently to the 80th October, 1918, would combine as an 
individual the requisite conditions for being subjected to the exchange, 
decides that it is out of its competence to give a ruling on the case of 
this prelate', in view of his capacity of Metropolitan.* 

In the early hours of the 30th January the Turkish police expelled 
the Patriarch in abrupt fashion. He arrived in Salonica on the 
1st February. 

The consternation in Athens was very deep, and w^as shared by 
the religious communities of the other Orthodox countries, as well 
as by the Anglican Church. The Greek member of the Mixed 
Commission resigned. The Archbishop of Athens telegraphed to 
the heads of all the religious communities in Europe and America 
requesting their intercession. There was considerable talk even of 
war, but with little foundation, although either party to the conflict 
accused the other of military i)reparations. An acrimonious ex- 
change of notes began, accompanied by numerous communiques 
issued b}^ the Embassies and Legations of Greece and Turkey in 
foreign countries. - 

The Turkish case was simply that the Patriarch w as exchangeable 
and therefore, under the terms of the convention, not only could, but 
must be exchanged ; the expulsion was merely a putting into effect 
of the decision of the Mixed Commission. The Greek argument was 
that the Commission had recognized that the Patriarch, by reason of 
his office, was more than an individual citizen — in virtue of which 
decision they had refused to issue him a passport ; that the Turkish 
Government had undertaken not to expel the Patriarchate ; and 
that the term Patriarchate assumed the existence of a Patriarch. 

To the Turkish answer that all that was necessary was to elect a 
non-exchangeable Patriarch, Greece replied that this was (as Turkey 
very w^ell knew) impossible, nearly all the Metropolitans being 
exchangeable ; and further, that Mgr. Constantine had not abdicated , 
having on the contrary appointed a locum tenens on leaving 
Constantinople. Greece having announced her intention of appeal- 
ing to the Permanent Court of International Justice, the Turkish 

^ Le Temps, 9th February, 1925. 

* See The Times, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th February, 1926. 
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Ambassador in Paris announced that Turkey would not accept the 
jurisdiction of the court, and the Turkish Prime Minister, Fethi Bey, 
speaking in Angora on the 5th February, declared that the question 
was a purely internal Turkish one, and that the Greek protests or 
attempts at intervention must be regarded as unfriendly.^ The 
Turkish answer to the Greek note, which was made known two days 
later, affirmed that the question of exchange of populations must not 
be confounded with that of treatment of minorities, on which alone 
Turkey could entertain an appeal to the Permanent Court.- 

Nevertheless, attempts at mediation by France and Great Britain 
having failed, the Greek Government telegraj^hed on the 11th 
February to the Secretary-General of the League describing Turkey’s 
action as a ‘ serious infringement of the Lausanne Agreement 
regarding the constitution of the Patriarchate and its activities ’, of 
the convention for exchange of j)opulatioiis, of the decision of the 
Mixed Commission and of Turkey’s undertaking to obey the decisions 
of that commission, and appealing to the Council of the League in 
virtue of Article 1 1 of the Covenant.*^ 

The Turkish Foreign Minister thereupon declared that Turkey 
would not aj^pear before the League,^ and it was hinted in "I’lirkish 
circles, not only that the eight remaining exchangeable Metropolitans 
might presently find themselves expelled, but that the whole question 
of the Greek population in Constantinople might be reopened should 
the present dispute not be settled to Turkey’s satisfaction.^ 

On the other hand, it seemed probable that Turkey would not 
raise these additional complications if the immediate question of the 
Patriarchate were solved by the abdication of Mgr. Constantine. 
Such a solution w as indeed unofficially put forward by the Turkish 
member of the Mixed Commission,® but only on condition that Greece 
withdrew her appeal to the League. On Greece’s refusing to do so, 
the offer w^as retracted ; ’ but the Metropolitans were not insensible 
to their situation, and early in March volunteered to elect a new 
Patriarch,*^ evoking a strong protest from Mgr. Constantine.® 

The question came before the League of Nations on the 14th March. 
The Turkish Government refused to send a representative, and in a 
written memorandum dated the 1st March contended that the 

^ The Times, 6th February, 1925. * Le Tem/ps, 7th February, 1925. 

* League of Nations Official Journal, April 1925, p. 679. 

The Times, 21st February, 1925. ® Ibid,, 23rd February, 1925. 

• Ibid,, 27th February, 1925. ^ Ibid,, 2nd March, 1925. 

® Le Temps, 10th March, 1925. • The Times, 16th March, 1926. 

League of Nations Official Journal, April 1925, pp. 579-81. The Greek 
counter-memorandum dated the 14th March is printed in op. cit.. May 1926, 
pp. 637-9. 
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matter did not fall within the competence of the Ticaguc, and urged 
it not to consider the appeal of the Greek Government. The 
Council, by a resolution of the 14th March, determined to ask the 
Permanent Court of International Justice whether the objections 
raised by the Turkish Government precluded the League from being 
competent to deal with the Greek appeal.^ 

During the succeeding weeks, however, the desire for a satisfactory 
settlement with Turkey gained the upper hand in Greece, although a 
minority, led by the ex-Patriarch Meletios IV, urged the Patriarch 
to hold out at any price. Nevertheless, Mgr. Constantine announced 
on the 19th May his resolution of abdicating. The Turkish Govern- 
ment in return withdrew the dossiers of the eight exchangeable 
Metropolitans. On the 1st June the Greek GovernnKuit withdrew 
their appeal to the League,- and on the 8th June the League in turn 
withdrew its request to the Permanent Court for an advivsory opinion.^ 
On the 2nd June the Holy S>Tiod decided to hold a new election. In 
spite of certain activities on the part of Paj)a Eftini, the election was 
carried through on the 13th July, Mgr. Basil Georgiades. Metropolitan 
of Nicaea, being elevated to the Patriarchate. The new Patriarch, 
a man of venerable years, was more of a scholar than a politician. 

(hi) The Settlement of Refugees in (Jreeee (1923-6). 

At the time of the signature of the Lausanne Convention of the 
30th January, 1923, for the exchange of Greek and Turkish popula- 
tions,^ the Greek Government was already faced with an unprece- 
dented crisis. The refugees who had been pouring into the country 
from Anatolia since the previous August had by the beginning of 
1923 reached a total of about a million — or approximately 20 per cent, 
of the previous population of the country — and a large proportion of 
them had arrived unaccompanied by the able-bodied members of 
their families and in a destitute condition. Provisional relief was 
being given by foreign private organizations, but it was evident that 
their funds must soon be exhausted. The only permanent solution 
would be the resettlement of the refugees in productive work on the 
under-populated but potentially rich territories of Western Thrace 
and Macedonia, and Dr. Nansen, who had been assisting the trans- 
port of the refugees on behalf of the League of Nations ever since 
the Anatolian debdcle, had already demonstrated the financial 
soundness of this policy by an experimental plantation of refugees 
on vacant land in Western Thrace. His resources, however, had 

^ Op. cit, p. 488. 

® Op. cit, pp. 854-6. 


* Op. cit, July 1925, p. 896. 

* See Section (i) above. 
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permitted him to provide only for some 15,000 persons, and any 
general scheme would have to be undertaken by the Greek Govern- 
ment. The Government had, indeed, on the arrival of the first 
refugees, taken steps both for the erection of urban quarters and for 
the settlement of colonists in the country districts by means of a 
state organization created to deal with the migrations which had 
taken place, though on a much smaller scale, in the past.^ The 
resources of the Greek Government, however, at the end of more than 
three years of war in Anatolia, were quite unequal to providing for 
any scheme on the scale required, and their credit in foreign money 
markets was low ; on Dr. Nansen’s suggestion, therefore, the Govern- 
ment asked the Council of the League of Nations for its support in 
an attempt to raise a resettlement loan. 

On the 2nd February, 1923, the Council referred this request to the 
Financial Committee of the League, and M. Parmentier, a member of 
this committee, went to Athens to inquire into possible securities for 
a loan and methods of control over its expenditure, while simultane- 
ously Colonel Procter, a representative of Dr. Nansen’s, investigated 
the needs of the refugees and the economic and social conditions for 
a settlement scheme. On the 31st March, 1923, the United States 
Government informed the British, French, and Italian Governments 
that the American Red Cross had decided to terminate its emergency 
relief work (on which more than 500,000 refugees were entirely depen- 
dent) on the 30th June, and that the American Neai; East Relief 
Organization also desired to discontinue its emergency work as soon as 
possible. The note, added, however, that, if a constructive plan could 
be worked out, American relief agencies would be willing to co-operate 
even after the termination of their emergency work on the date 
mentioned ; and, after considering the situation thus created, the 
Council appointed a special Greek sub-committee, consisting of the 
British, French, and Italian members of the Council, together with 
a representative of the Greek Government. As a result of the 
investigations of M. Parmentier and Colonel Procter, the Financial 
Committee was able to submit a report to the Council on the possi- 
bilities of a loan, and on the 9th July, 1923, after considering this 
report, the Sub-Committee of the Coimcil approved the main lines 
of a scheme for the settlement of refugees through an independent 
Settlement Commission. 

The immediate raising of a loan by the Greek Government on the 

^ e. g., 40,000 Greeks had emigrated in 1913 from the part of Macedonia 
annexed to Bulgaria and in May i914, 300,000 refugees had arrived from East 
Thrace and the coasts of Asia Minor {Greek Befugee Settlement ^ p. 10). 

T 
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scale required was found to be impracticable, even with the support 
of the Council ; but in August the Bank of England offered the Greek 
Government a provisional advance of £1,000,000 on condition that 
an independent Settlement Commission should be established on 
lines approved by the League, and the scheme was completed at 
Geneva on the 29th September, 1923, when three instruments ^ were 
approved by the Councirl and signed on the same date — two on behalf 
of the Greek Government and one on behalf of the British, French, 
and Italian Governments. The Greek Government signed a protocol 
formulating the general conditions of the loan and establishing the 
Settlement Commission, and a body of statutes determining the 
Commission’s composition and procedure. A loan of from £3,000,000 
to £6,000,000 was contemplated for the final settlement of the refu- 
gees in productive employment, and the expenditure was to be 
controlled by an independent Refugees Settlement Commission, 
consisting of a chairman of American nationality, to be appointed 
by a method to be determined by the Council of the League ; ^ another 
foreign member, and two Greek members (to be appointed by the 
Greek Government with the approval of the Council). This com- 
mission was to receive from the bankers issuing the Greek Govern- 
ment bonds the proceeds of the loan and of any provisional advances. 
From the Greek Government it was to receive the fuU property in 
not less than 500,000 hectares of land suitable for settlement, the 
rents, and from time to time the amount of land taxes levied upon 
the refugees. From the refugees themselves it was eventually to 
collect the amount of advances made and the value of property 
delivered to them. A first charge upon the property and income of 
the Commission was to be a supplementary guarantee for the service 
of the resettlement loan, which was to be guaranteed in the first 
instance by certain Greek public revenues to be agreed upon between 
the prospective lenders and the Greek Government. The proceeds of 
these assigned revenues were to be handed to the International 
Financial Commission, already in existence at Athens,*^ for the ser- 

' The text of the protocol (as amended by an additional act signed by the 
Greek representative at Geneva on the 1 9th September, 1924, and ratified by 
the Greek Chamber on the 24th October following), of the statutes, and of the 
declaration signed by the British, French, and Italian Governments will be 
found in a special supplement to the League of Nations Monthly Summary for 
November 1924, which also contains other relevant documents and an analysis 
of the settlement scheme as a whole. 

* In practice the Council itself appointed the chairman. 

® Since 1898 this commission had controlled the receipts of the monopolies 
and of several customs offices in the old kingdom of Greece for the service of the 
Greek external debt. 
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vice of the loan, and the British, French, and Italian Governments, of 
whose representatives this commission was composed, undertook in 
the document which was signed on their behalf on the 29th September 
at Geneva, to give the necessary instructions for this purpose. 

It was not found possible to raise the loan for more than a year 
after the signature of these instruments ; but the Bank of England 
supplemented its original advance by a further sum of £1,000,000 
in May 1924 ; a similar amount was advanced by the Greek 
Government through the National Bank of Greece in the following 
July, and £700,000 more in later instalments, the total of these 
provisional advances thus reaching £3,700,000. Arrangements 
were finally completed at the beginning of December 1924 for the 
flotation of a 7 per cent, loan to a total nominal amountof £12,300,000 
(to produce a net sum of £10,000,000) — £7,500,000 to be issued in 
London, £2,500,000 in Athens, and the remainder in New York, in 
dollars. The loan was offered for subscription in London at 88, on 
the 8th December, 1924, and proved unexpectedly successful. The 
amount required was covered nearly twenty times in London and 
five-and-half times in Athens.^ 

In the meantime, the Settlement Commission had been enabled by 
the first advance from the Bank of England to start work at Salonica 
on the 11th November, 1 923 ; and shortly afterwards it established its 
head-quarters at Athens. Its first chairman, Mr. Henry Morgenthau, 
resigned in August 1924 : he was succeeded on the 7th February, 1925, 
by Mr. Charles P. Howland, who was in turn succeeded on the 15th 
October, 1926, by Mr. Charles B, Eddy. The Commission'ultimately 
employed a staff of about 1,800 persons, of whom the great majority 
were Greek Government officials.*^ 

1 Sec The Times, 1st, 3rd, 4th, 8th, 9th, and 13th December, 1924 ; Greek 
Jiefiigee iSettlement, p. 199. Tlic net proceeds of the loan amounted to 
£9,970,016 6«. 9d. By the 30th June, 1926, the Settlement Commission had 
spent £7,807,039 138. 5d. Up to the same date the Greek Government had 
spent on the refugees approximately £3,170,000, exclusive of the value of 
expropriated land the owners of which had not been compensated (Greek 
Refugee Settlement, p. 200). 

*** The arrest of three of these olficials in the summer of 1925 under a special 
legislative decree providing for the trial by court martial of persons accused 
of peculation or waste of state funds, with new and severe j)eualtie8 to be 
retroactively applied, gave rise to temporary difficulties in Macedonia at the 
end of July and to a difference of opinion between the Pangalos regime and 
the Commission. The Commission objected to the attempts of the Pangalos 
regime to question its autonomy and powers by prosecuting its officials, who 
were carrying out contracts which it had itself approved ; it also protested 
against the validity of the procedure and penalties established by the special 
decree and its applicability to the functionaries and employees of the Com- 
mission. Greek and foreign members alike joined in the attitude taken by 
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The nature of the task which the Commission had to undertake ^ 
can be judged from the numbers of refugees who arrived in Greece 
during the years 1922-4. The first flood of migration from Anatolia 
in the latter part of 1922 accounted, as has been mentioned, for about 
a million individuals, but at the close of 1923, there remainedl50,000 
exchangeable Greeks in Asiatic Turkey, who were transported to 
Greece during the following year ; while the Greeks who left Eastern 
Thrace in consequence of its cession to Turkey numbered 190,000. 
The torrent was also swollen by 70,000 refugees from the Caucasus 
(who were inspired to return to Greece by the conditions under the 
Soviet regime), and 20,000 from Bulgaria (who left their homes in 
virtue of the Neuilly convention for the exchange of minorities ).2 
Altogether, during these years, some 1,400,000 refugees reached 
Greece. About 50,000 remained in the country only for a short 
time — a considerable proportion of the Armenians, for instance, 
(who accounted for 60,000 out of the total of 1,400,000) ^ were evacu- 
ated to Erivan.^ Between 175,000 and 200,000 of the refugees had 
resources of their own ; but there remained, in round numbers, 
1,200,000 (or 300,000 families, taking an average of four to a family) 
who were in need of assistance. The majority of the Anatolian 
refugees were town-dwellers, or ‘ town-dwellers who did some 
farming ’, and though peasants predominated among the refugees 
from Bulgaria and the Caucasus more than half of the whole number 
appear to have been originally engaged in urban occupations.^ 

the Commission. Decisions of the Council of the League of Nations resolved 
the issues satisfactorily ,• thereafter the existing regime quashed the pending 
cases, abolished the court martial and agreed that prosecutions of employees 
of the Commission should be conducted only for acts of ordinary criminal 
character, only in the regular criminal courts, and only on the prosecution of 
the Commission itself or of the Minister of Justice. (See The Times, 30th and 
3l8t July, 3rd, 5th, and 8th August, and 3rd and 8th September, 1925.) 

1 For the work of the Commission, see its quarterly reports (published in 
the League of Nations Official Journal) and the special report, dated the 
1st September, 1926, and published by the League under the title GreeL 
Jtefugee Settlement (II Economic and Financial, 1920, ii, 32), which gives a 
most interesting review of the Commission’s activities down to the 30th June, 
1926. For the general effect of the settlement scheme on the country as a 
whole see also articles in The Times of the 2l8t August, 1924, and the 20th and 
31st March, 1925 ; and in The Manchester Guai^ian of the 24th April and 
3rd July, 1925. 

2 See Section (vi) below. ^ The Times, 23rd April, 1924. 

* The scheme for the settlement of Armenian refugees in the Caucasus will 
be dealt with in a later volume of the Survey, 

® At the beginning of 1924 the Commission estimated that agriculturists 
formed 60 per cent, of the whole (League of Nations Official Journal, April 1924); 
but the report of the Ist September, 1926, stated that 522,000 persons had been 
settled on the land (pp. 81 and 125) and 40,000 more awaited settlement 
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The primary task of the Commission, however, was the settlement 
of refugees on the land. By the 30th June, 1926, 552,000 persons 
had been established in rural colonies, of whom over 430,000 were 
in 1,378 different settlements in Macedonia. To house these refugees, 
there were available about 65,000 houses taken over from exchange- 
able Turks or Bulgarians, but these were often in very bad repair, 
and the Commission had been obliged to build 3 1,000 houses of various 
types ; 3,000 houses had also been built or repaired by the Govern- 
ment. In addition to a house and land each refugee family settled 
in the country was supplied with stock, farming implements, seed 
for their first crop, and in many cases a subsistence loan or supply of 
forage for their animals until the first harvest. 

The technical difficulties of the undertaking were enormous. The 
Jack of a cadastral survey of the land available^ (the greater part of 
which had been left by exchangeable Turks) led to difficulties in the 
allocation of land ; disputes also occasionally arose over the distribu- 
tion between natives and refugees of land expropriated under the 
Agrarian Laws and in Western Thrace there were troubles con- 
cerning Muslim property which had been requisitioned for the 
refugees and had subsequently to be returned to the owner.^ The 
difficulties of transporting all supplies for a distance sometimes 
amounting to 200 or 300 kilometres from the base seemed almost 
insuperable ; while perhaps the most urgent problem of all was 
created by the need of the refugees for medical assistance. During 
the last months of 1923 the mortality was at the annual rate of 45 
per cent.,^ and both the state health authorities and foreign philan- 
thropic associations were obliged to concentrate on the towns and 
could not follow the refugees as they moved inland. 

(p. 17). Taking the total number needing assistance at 1,200,000 (p. 15) this 
left a balance of 608,000 urban refugees. Moreover, a certain proportion of 
the refugees settled on the land were not originally farmers. 

^ The supply of land suitable for settlement was limited owing to the large 
areas — over 4,000,000 stremmas (10 8tremmas= 1 hectare = 2^ acres) — ^which 
were covered with stagnant water, particularly in Macedonia. The refugee 
settlement scheme stimulated a movement for reclaiming the marsh land ; 
and in April 1925 the Grovernment was reported to be on the point of signing 
a convention with an Anglo-American group for works estimated to produce 
300,000 acres of cultivable land in Macedonia ( Times, 23rd April, 1925). 

* The principle of expropriation of large estates and their division among 
tenant-farmers had been approved by the National Assembly in 1911. The 
application of the Agrarian Laws was entrusted to the Government personnel 
attached to the Commission. 

3 See above, pp. 264-6. 

* Seventy per cent, of the deaths were due to malaria. The Commission’s 
medical service was successful in reducing the mortality rate. See the statistics 
on pp. 96-7 of OreeJc Refugee Settlement. 
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On the whole, however, these difficulties were successfully sur- 
mounted, and by the middle of 1926, although some 40,000 refugees 
still awaited settlement on the land, the Commission had accomplished 
the major part of its original task. One of the most satisfactory 
features of the rural settlement scheme was that, by introducing 
modem apparatus and agricultural methods into Macedonia and 
Thrace, it greatly raised the level of production. Seventy per cent, 
more corn was grown in Macedonia in 1925 than in 1924 ; cotton- 
growing developed rapidly ; while the breeding of silk-worms in- 
creased to such an extent that, by 1926, large spinning and weaving 
establishments were being set up to deal with the local output of silk. 
The production of tobacco — one of the staple crops of Greece — w as 
over-stimulated by the arrival of the refugees, with the result that 
buyers withheld the usual bidding in order to take advantage of the 
local needs and force a reduction of prices, which fell temporarily 
below^ the level of profit. 

The problem of providing for the urban refugees w as in many w^ays 
even more difficult than that of settling agricultural and pastoral 
families. The bulk of the refugees who remained in the towns made 
their own arrangements for shelter. In the towns, some houses 
abandoned by exchangeable Turks w^ere available but trot to the 
same proportionate extent as in the country. From the first the 
Government undertook the erection of additional houses and by the 
time the Commission started work large urban quarters, each pro- 
viding for 20,000 or 30,000 inhabitants, were rising in the suburbs of 
Athens, the Piraeus, and other centres. Altogether, the Government 
erected or began over 22,000 town dwellings of every kind. The 
Commission, by degrees, took over the houses constructed or under 
construction^ and subsequently arranged for the erection of an 
additional 16,700 towm dw^ellings. Neither the Government nor the 
Commission, however, was in a position to give direct assistance to, 
or find employment for, the refugees who settled in the towns. The 
great majority of them belonged to the class of artisans, small 
industrialists and retail traders, whose numbers were out of all 
proportion to the demand for their services — though that demand 
increased with the total increase in the population. The National 
Bank of Greece, by a system of vocational loans, was able to set some 
of these unhappy people on their feet again, but the best hope for 
them seemed to be in general industrial development, which, by 
increasing the demand for factory labour, would in turn create a 

^ See its first two quarterly reports, in the League of Nations Official Journal 
for April and August 1924. 
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demand for the services of the artisan and small tradesman. The 
transfer — whether voluntary or compulsory — of merchants and 
industrialists from Turkey to Greece had, in fact, by the middle of 
1926, led to an unexpected increase in industrial activity in the large 
towns, 1 notably in carpet-making, which was also being developed 
as a peasant industry throughout the country 

The agricultural and industrial development which has been 
noted was not the only indication that the advent of the refugees, 
which had at first seemed to presage disaster, might in the end prove 
of incalculable benefit to the country. The crisis of 1922 called for 
the united efforts of the nation, and, in the words of the Settlement 
Commission, ‘ the work of settlement has been of great moral effect. 
It has restored confidence in the country, it has re-established faith 
in the heart of a people where dismay and demoralization once 
reigned. The economic restoration has quite naturally brought 
about the moral regeneration of the whole country.' The character 
of the refugees themselves, who nearly aU proved hard-working and 
self-reliant, made them a valuable national asset ; their numbers 
gave them considerable political influence, and their freedom from 
the political prejudices of the country made this infiuence a healthy 
one.'* Moreover, the establishment of the refugees and the corre- 
sponding exodus of Turks and Bulgarians radically altered the ethnical 
composition of the whole country and reduced the alien element in 
Macedonia and Western Thrace to 12 per cent, and 38 per cent, 
respectively compared with 57 per cent, and 64 per cent, before the 
Balkan Wars — a change which must necessarily mean increased 
stability and security. At the same time the growth of the popula- 
tion and productivity of Macedonia and Thrace would probably tend 
to shift the centre of economic activity northwards, and this was 
likely to have important results on the relations of Greece with her 
neighbours and on the general situation in south-eastern Europe.^ 
These factors combined to make the success of the settlement scheme 
a matter of international, and not merely of national, interest. 

^ For statistical illustrations of the impetus given to trade and industry 
generally by the refugees, see Greek Befu^ee SettlemenU pp. 185-6. 

2 The carpet manufacturers imported from Anatolia the raw wool which 
they had formerly used in the carpet industry there. Another industrial art 
introduced by the refugees was the production of pottery and enamel ware 
known as Kiutahia. A small factory, manned by Armenian i)otterB under a 
Greek manager, was established at Phaleron. 

® Greek Refugee Settlement p. 206. 

* On this point, see The Manchester Guardian, 3rd July, 1925. 

® Cf. Survey for 1920--3, pp. 336-7. 
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(iv) The Status of the Muslim Albauian Minority 
in Greece. 

During the Lausanne Conference, the Greek rei)resentative made 
a declaration to the effect that the Greek Government did not intend 
to include Greek Muslim subjects of Albanian origin among the 
Muslims who were to be exchanged under the Graeco-Turkish 
Convention signed on the 30th January, 1923.^ On the 3rd October, 

1923, when the Mixed Commission set up under the convention was 
about to begin operations, the Greek Government repeated this 
promise in a note to the Albanian Government. - 

The Albanian Government, however, was not satisfied that this 
pledge would be respected ; and on the 17th December, 1923, the 
Albanian representative asked the League of Nations Council to take 
steps to ensure the carrying out of the Lausanne declaration, the 
undertaking contained in which was again repeated on this occasion 
by the Greek representative.*^ The Council thereupon brought the 
Albanian Government's appeal and the Greek declaration to the 
notice of the Mixed Commission for the Interchange of Populations. 

The Mixed Commission decided on the 14th March, 1924, that 
Muslims of Albanian origin in Greece should not beliable to exchange, 
and that a special delegation should conduct an inquiry in Epirus 
and Western Macedonia with a view to determining the factors by 
which Albanian origin might be established. In the meantime, the 
sub-commissions concerned were instructed to postpone the de- 
parture of any persons who appeared justified in claiming Albanian 
origin. The special delegation, which had completed its investigation 
by July 1924, reported that only small minorities in certain localities 
wished to be exempt from exchange on the ground that they were of 
Albanian race, and that every case would have to be examined 
individually. 

The measures taken by the Mixed Commission, however, did not 
satisfy the Albanian Government ; and on the 29th September, 

1924, the Albanian representative, in a statement to the League of 
Nations Council, asserted that the execution of the convention of 
the 30th January, 1923, was producing results contrary to the Greek 
Government’s undertaking. The Greek representative, while declar- 
ing that his Government’s pledge to Albania would be loyally carried 
out, denied that it constituted a juridical obligation, and put forward 

^ See Section (i) above. 

* See the Minutes of the 27th Session of the League of Nations Council 
(Official Journal, February 1924). 

® League of Nations Official Jourruxl, loc. cit 
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the view that the treatment of Albanians in Greece came within the 
terms of the Minorities Treaty signed by Greece and the Principal 
Allied Powers at Sevres, on the 10th August, 1920, which had come 
into force, with the treaties signed at Lausanne on the 24th July, 
1923, on the 6th August, 1924. The Council on the 30th September 
reached the conclusion that the Minorities Treaty did in fact apply 
to the question of Muslims of Albanian origin ; ^ and on the 1 1th 
December following it decided, with the consent of the Greek and 
Turkish Governments, to ask the neutral members of the Mixed 
Commission for the Interchange of Populations to act as its manda- 
tories for the protection of the Albanian minority in Greece. The 
Greek Government was at the same time requested to restore any 
sequestrated property to Albanians who had already been recognized 
by the Mixed Commission as not liable to exchange. ^ 

In November 1925 the Albanian Government, in a series of 
telegrams, again asked that the question of Albanians in Greece 
should be placed on the agenda of the Council, alleging that the 
Greek and Turkish delegations on the Mixed Commission had agreed 
to exchange 5,000 Albanians from Chamuria against 5,000 Greeks 
from Constantinople. The alleged agreement was denied by the 
President of the Mixed Commission, General de Lara. The question 
came before the Council on the 10th December, 1925. The Albanian 
representative described the various disabilities under which he 
declared the Albanians in Greece to be suffering, and mentioned in 
particular the case of 800 Albanians of the Chamuria district who 
had received papers obliging them to depart.^ 

By the Councirs decision, a record of the proceedings before the 
Council was transmitted to the neutral members of the Mixed 
Commission, as mandatories for the protection of Albanians in 
Greece. In two reports, dated the 23rd January and the 9th March, 
1926, the mandatories informed the Secretary-General of the League 
that, in their view, their mandate only entitled them to intervene to 
prevent Muslims of Albanian origin being sent to Turkey, and that 
while the question of Muslims of Chamuria had not yet been finally 
settled, they believed the population of the district to be mainly 
Albanian and therefore not exchangeable. The Council on the 16th 
March took note of these reports, and of the decision of the Greek 
Government not to demand the expulsion of the 800 persons 
mentioned by the Albanian representative in December.^ 

1 Minutes of the 30th Session of the Council (Offlcial Journal, October 1924). 

2 Minutes of the 32nd Session of the Council {Official J ournal, February 1925). 

^ Minutes of the 37th Session of the Coxiacil {Official J ournal, February 1926). 

^ Minutes of the 39th Session of the Council {Official Journal, April 1926). 
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(v) The Situation ol Albania (1924~5), 

In the Survey for 1920-3 ^ an account was given of the difficulties 
which arose in 1921 in connexion with the delimitation of the 
frontiers of Albania ; of the decision of the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors on the 9th November, 1921, by which the frontiers were fixed 
and a Mixed Commission was set up to trace them on the spot ; and 
of the appointment by the League of Nations of a Commission of 
Inquiry and subsequently of a Financial Adviser to the Albanian 
Government. 

At the beginning of 1924, though the Delimitation Commission 
had not yet completed its work and the frontiers of Albania were not 
definitively determined, the country had been restored to order by the 
efforts of the Government, which since March 1922 had been under 
the control of Ahmed Bey Zogu, younger brother of the head of an 
important Sunni Muslim tribe of Central Albania and leader of the 
party of the Beys — the land-owning class which had retained many 
of its feudal privileges. The Government, however, had succeeded 
in ruling only by arbitrary methods, and Ahmed Bey Zogu had 
neither reformed the administration and the finaiuies himself nor 
given sufficient authority to his foreign advisers to enable them to 
effect much improvement.- On the 1st March, 1924, indeed, the 
Financial Adviser, M. Hunger, received a letter cancelling his con- 
tract with the Albanian Government ; but this action seems to have 
been prompted by the feeling that a Financial Adviser was a luxury 
beyond Albania’s means, ^ and it did not prevent the Government 
from appealing almost simultaneously to the League of Nations for 
help in dealing with famine in Northern Albania, where, as the result 
of the War and two bad harvests, followed by floods and a plague 
of locusts, 200,000 people were threatened with starvation. In 
answer to this appeal, the League of Nations Council decided on the 
13th March to ask States Members for contributions ; and, at the 
Council’s request, the Joint Committee of the International Red 
Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies appointed a representa- 
tive to administer the funds collected, which by the middle of April 
amounted to about £16,000.^ Of this sum, nearly £5,000 was 
contributed by the Italian Government, at whose suggestion, also, 

1 pp. 343-8. 

2 In addition to the League of Nations’ Financial Adviser there were at this 

time a British Adviser on Home Affairs (Lieut. -Col. Stirling) and German and 
Italian Advisers on Public Works and Law respectively (see The Times, 
29th February, 1924). ^ See Le Temps, 23rd May, 1924. 

^ The Manchester Guardian, 14th March ; The Times, 17th Axjril and 13th 
May, 1924. 
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the Council had on the 13th March decided to make a grant of 
50,000 Swiss francs for immediate relief. 

Friendly relations between Italy and Albania had recently been 
strengthened by the signature on the 20th January, 1924, of a treaty 
of commerce and navigation, which provided for reciprocal most- 
favoured-nation treatment and granted Italy cabotage and fishing 
rights in Albanian waters.^ With her other neighbours, Greece and 
Jugoslavia, Albania’s relations at this time were less satisfactory. 
One cause of dispute with Greece was the position of the Muslims 
of Albanian origin domiciled on Greek territory, whom the Greek 
Government had undertaken not to include among the Muslims who 
were to leave the country in accordance with the Lausanne (conven- 
tion of the 30th January, 1923, for the exchange of Greek and Turkish 
minorities.- Moreover, the question of the Graeco-Albanian 
frontier was not finally settled until the autumn of 1924. The 
difficulty here arose in connexion with fourteen villages in the Koritza 
district, which had been under Greek occupation since 1913, but 
which the Conference of Ambassadors, by their decision of the 
9th November, 1921, had assigned to Albania. The Delimitation 
Commission headed by the Italian General Tcllini, however, found 
themselves unable to complete their task in this district owing to 
the unwillingness of the Greeks to evacuate the villages in question. 
The settlement was further delayed by the murder of General Tcllini 
and four of his staff at Jaiiina on the 27th August, 1923 ; and when 
the reconstituted Delimitation Commission visited the Koritza 
district in the early summer of 1924 they encountered the same 
difficulties as their predecessors.** The fourteen villages were, 
however, finally evacuated by the Greeks and occupied by the 
Albanians on the 31st October, 1924. 

^ Corriere della Sera, 21st January and 27th February, 1924. An establish- 
ment and consular convention was also signed on the 29tb February {ibid,, 
1st March, 1924). The ratifications of both conventions were exchanged on 
the 2l8t January, 1926. 

See Section (i) above ; and, for the position of the Albanian Muslims, 
Section (iv). 

^ P^or the Janina murders and their sequel see the Survey for 1920-3, pp. 
348-56. For the Albanitan view that the murders were a deliberate ^attempt 
on the part of Greece to reopen the frontier question, and the effect of the 
Corfu incident in strengthening I talo -Albanian friendship, see The Times, 
29th P’ebruary, 1924 ; and for a Graeco -Albanian dispute over a painplilet 
published by the Albanian Press Bureau attributing blame to Greece see The 
Times 14th December, 1923, and The Manchester Guardian, 14th and 18th 
December. 

^ See The Times, 25th May ; Le Temps, 30th Ai)ril, 25th May, 10th June, 
and 21st July, 1924. 
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The frontier question was also a cause of strained relations between 
Albania and Jugoslavia. The territory in dispute in this sector was 
the Monastery of Sveti Naum, situated on the south-eastern shore of 
Lake Okhrida, on the possession of which Jugoslavia set great store, 
and the district of Vermosha, about thirty miles north-north-east of 
Skutari, in the territory acquired by Montenegro after the Balkan 
Wars. The Delimitation Commission recommended the assignment 
to Albania of both these districts, and the Conference of Ambassadors, 
by a decision of the 6th December, 1922, approved this recommenda- 
tion ; but the Jugoslav Government protested, on the ground that 
Sveti Naum had been attributed to Serbia by the London Conference 
of Ambassadors in 1913 and Jugoslavia had therefore a vested right 
in it.^ After lengthy and fruitless negotiations, the Conference of 
Ambassadors, on the 4th June, 1924, asked the Council of the League 
of Nations to decide whether their decision of the 6th December, 
1922, had closed the question or not ; and if it had not, to recommend 
a solution. The Council, on the 17th June, decided to ask the 
Permanent Court of International Justice for an advisory opinion ; 
and the Court, on the 4th September, advised that the Ambassadors’ 
decision of December 1922 was definitive.^ 

In the meantime, while the ownership of Sveti Naum had been 
thus under discussion, the Jugoslav- Albanian frontier had been the 
scene of disturbances which were reported to be on a serious scale.^ 
A further incident occurred at the end of September,^ and on the 
3rd October the Council of the League of Nations (which had been 
advised by the then Albanian Prime Minister, Mgr. Fan Noli, of the 
unsatisfactory position on the frontier), asked the Conference of 
Ambassadors to do all in its power to hasten the final delimitation of 
the frontier, since incidents were likely to continue as long as the 
exact boundary line remained undetermined.^ Before a decision 
could be reached, however, the relations between Albania and Jugo- 
slavia entered on a new phase, when the Albanian Government 
accused the eJugoslav Government of complicity in a revolutionary 
movement which broke out early in December 1924. 

The party of the Beys, of which Ahmed Bey Zogu was the leader 

^ The Times, IStii March, 1924. 

2 Minutes of the 29th Session of the League of Nations Council (Official 
Journal, July 1924) ; The Times, 6th September, 1924. 

® See the Corriere della Sera, 18th July and 28th August, 1924 ; the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, 19th July and 29th August. 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 30th September, 1924 ; Le Temps, 2nd 
October. 

* Minutes of the 30th Session of the League of Nations Council (Official 
Journal, October 1924). 
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had been overthrown by force of arms in the previous June ; ^ Tirana 
had been occupied by Nationalist forces on the 11th June ; ^ Ahmed 
Bey Zogu and his supporters had fled the country ; and a new 
administration had been formed by Mgr. Fan Noli, the Orthodox 
Bishop of Durazzo,^ with a programme of disarmament and agrarian 
and financial reforms. At the beginning of the revolt, Greek and Jugo- 
slav forces were concentrated near the frontier ; but the Italian 
Government apparently intimated in both Athens and Belgrade that 
interference in Albanian internal affairs would be considered an 
unfriendly act,^ and after an exchange of views between the two 
Governments, a joint Italo- Jugoslav declaration of non-intervention 
was published on the 8th June.^ 

Ahmed Bey Zogu, however, on leaving Albania in June, seems to 
have gone to Belgrade and to have made preparations on Jugoslav 
territory for a counter-revolution. In October, M. Nincic, the Jugo- 
slav Foreign Minister, and Signor Mussolini appear to have agreed 
to maintain permanently their declaration of non-intervention in 
Albanian affairs ; ® and in the second week of December, when 
reports of fighting in Albania were causing uneasiness in the minds 
of European statesmen, M. Nincic assured Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
that his Government intended to abide by its j)olicy of non-inter- 
vention and the maintenance of Albanian independence.’ The 
direct complicity of the Jugoslav Government in the revolutionary 
movement was not proved to extend to more than negligence, but 
the Rome correspondent of the London Times declared that ‘un- 
impeachable neutral advices ’ from Albania made it certain that the 
insurgents were ‘ equipped with material and supported by irregulars 
of Jugoslav origin and it w^as not denied that Zogu received assis- 
tance of this nature. In any case, Mgr. Fan Noli’s Government was 
not slow in accusing the Jugoslav Government of supporting the 
revolt.® Belgrade retorted that the disturbances in Albania were due 

^ Ahmed Bey Zogu had resigned the Premiership in March, but had re- 
mained the controlling influence in the Cabinet which succeeded him. For 
the causes of the revolt which broke out at the end of May see The Times, 
7th June ; the Corriere della Sera, 11th June ; and Le Temps, 18th June, 1924 , 

“ The Times, 13th June, 1924. 

® Mgr. Pan Noli had spent many years in the United States and was a 
graduate of Harvard University (The Times, 4th Sox)tember, 1924). 

^ The Times, 7th June, 1924. 

® Le 'Temps and Corriere della Sera, 10th June, 1924. 

® For the relations between Italy and Jugoslavia at this time see the Survey 
for 1924, Part II B, Sections (iii) and (vi). 

’ Le Temps, 14th December, 1924. ® The Times, 27th December, 1924. 

® See for instance a communication from the Albanian Minister in London, 
published in The Times of the 16th December, stating that the Albanian 
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to the forthcoming elections for the Constituent Assembly (fixed for 
the 20th December) and were being fomented by Bolshevik propa- 
ganda.^ Weight was lent to this allegation by the arrival in Albania, 
on the 16th December, of a Soviet delegate, M. Krakovetsky (in spite, 
it was reported, of protests by the British Minister at Tirana), but 
M. Krakovetsky and his staff seem to have departed again on the 
20th December, at the request of the Albanian Government. ^ 

The fighting had assumed a sufficiently serious aspect by the 17th 
December for the Italian Govermnent to decide to send two naval 
units to Albanian waters, and three Italian destroyers reached 
Durazzo and San Giovanni di Medua on the ISth.-^ On the same day 
Mgr. Fan Noli telegraphed a request for intervention with the Jugo- 
slav Government to the League of Nations Secretariat and he 
followed this up on the 20th by asking that the question of Jugoslav 
participation should be brought before the League Council as soon as 
possible.'" On the 21st a note from the Albanian Government 
repeating their accusations was refused by the Jugoslav Government 
as unacceptable both in wording and contents but on the following 
day it was officially announced at Belgrade that the Albanian frontier 
had been closed and that orders had been issued for the internment 
of combatants of either side who crossed into Jugoslav territory.* 
By this time, however, the success of the insurgents was practically 
assured. Ahmed Bey Zogu entered Tirana on the 24th December f 
the members of the Fan Noli Government, in their turn, fled the 
country ; and by the close of the year practically the whole country 

frontier liad been attacked on the 13th by bands organized in Jugoslav 
territory, and consisting of Jugoslav soldiers, Russian and Bulgarian refugees, 
and Albanians recruited in Jugoslavia. (It w^as reported at tlie beginning of 
1927 that Russian refugees, wiio had assisted Zogu in this revolt, still formed 
pari of his bodyguard.) 

^ Le 'Temps, i7th December, 1924. 

Corriere della Sera, 2l8t December; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeiturig, 
25th December, 1924. It is noteworthy that an important part in the revolu- 
tion of June 1924 and in the opposition to the counter-revolution of December 
was ijlayed by Bayram Tsur, a leader of the ‘ Kosso vo Committee ’ in Northern 
Albania, a militant organization believed to be in touch with both the ‘ Awaken- 
ing Magyars’ and the Third International (Le Temps, 25th February, 1924 ; 
The Times, 3rd February, 1925). Bayram Tsur, who held out against Ahmed 
Bey Zogu after all the rest of the country had capitulated, was rej^orted to 
have been killed at the beginning of March 1925 (The Times, 4th March). 

3 The Times, 19th December, 1924. * 20th December, 1924. 

^ Corriere dellxi Sera, 2l8t December, 1924. 

® The Times and Le Temps, 22nd December, 1924. 

’ The Times, 24th December, 1924. The closing of the frontier was reported 
to be due to joint representations by Italy and Great Britain at Belgrade 
(ibid., 27th December). 

® Ibid,, 27th December ; Corriere della Sera, 25th December, 1924. 
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was under Ahmed Bey’s control.^ The sequel to this success was 
the adoption by the Albanian Constituent Assembly, towards the 
end of January 1925, of a republican form of government, with a 
constitution based on that of the United States, and the election of 
Ahmed Bey Zogu as President of the Republic, for a period of seven 
years.- 

The turn of events reduced, at any rate for the moment, the 
practical importance of the question of Jugoslav participation — 
which was categorically denied by the Jugoslav Government in a 
note of the 24th December to the League of Nations — and the 
incident was closed, so far as the I^eague of Nations was concerned, 
by an intimation from the new Albanian Government on the 12th 
February, 1925, that they did not support their predecessor’s accusa- 
tions. It was perhaps significant that Ahmed Bey Zogu, after his 
return to power, proved himself more accommodating than of old on 
the subject of Sveti Naum. At the beginning of March it was 
reported that the Albanian Government was prepared to waive its 
claim to the monastery in return for concessions elsewhere,'^ and a 
solution was ultimately reached on these lines, although the final 
decision had to be taken by the Conference of Ambassadors, since 
negotiations between the two Governments failed to bring about a 
direct agreement. By their decision of the 0th August, 1925, the 
Ambassadors awarded Sveti Naum and Vermosha to Jugoslavia and 
Piskopeja, a village to the soutli of Sveti Naum, to Albania. The 
decision was accepted by the Albanian Government on the 13th 
August and by the Jugoslav Government on the 15th October ; the 
new frontier line was formally approved by the Ambassadors on the 
6th November and was occupied on the lOth December, 1925.^ The 
final act concerning the delimitation of the frontiers of Albania was 
signed in Paris, on behalf of the Principal Allied Powers, Albania, 
Greece, and Jugoslavia, on the 30th July, 1926.*’’ 

The settlement of the long-standing dispute over the Jugoslav- 
Albanian frontier was accompanied by a marked improvement in the 
relations between the two countries. A frontier incident at the end 
of October 1925 was promptly settled,** and it was reported that 
negotiations were shortly to begin for a convention for joint action 
in suppressing brigands, a commercial treaty and other agreements." 

^ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeiturig, and Corrm'e della Sera, 31st December, 1924. 

2 Le Temps, 23rd and 25th January ; The Times. 2nd February, 1925. 

•'* Ibid., 4th March, 1925. ^ Le Temps, 13th December, 1925. 

^ Ibid., 2nd August ; The Times, 3rd August, 1926. 

® Ibid,, 27th October and 6th November, 1925. 

’ Ibid., 23rd October, and 6th November, 1925. A treaty of commerce and 
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In internal affairs also the establishment of the new regime and 
the suppression of effective opposition seem to have resulted in 
increased stability ; and the comparative . tranquillity of the year 
1925 ^ made it possible for some progress to be made in the long- 
awaited economic development of the country. At the beginning of 
August an agreement was reported to have been reached between 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which held the largest single oil 
concession in Southern Albania,*^ and the Italian State Railways for 
the exploitation of petroleum fields.^ On the 2nd September a 
National Bank of Albania was founded in Rome, on the initiative of a 
group of Italian financiers, and in pursuance of a suggestion which 
had been made b}^ the League of Nations Financial Adviser in the 
autumn of 1923.^ 

(vi) Graeco-Bulgarian relations over the Minorities 
Question. 

The territorial settlement at the close of the War of 1914 18 had 
left about 150,000 Slavs whose language was Bulgar and who 
belonged to the Bulgarian Exarchist Church subject to Greek rule 
in Macedonia and Thrace. On the other hand a considerable 
number of Greeks (variously estimated at between 70,000 and 
75,000^ and rather over 37,000®), were settled in Southern Bulgaria 
and in the Bulgaj*ian Black Sea ports. The Treaty of Peace signed 
at Neuilly on the 27th November, 1919 (Arts. 49-57) provided for 
the protection of minorities in Bulgaria on the lines laid down in the 

navigatifm and customs, extradition, consular and frontier traffic conventions 
were initialed on the 22nd June, 1926. (Le Temps, 24th June, 1926). 

^ At the end of May, Mgr. Fan Noli was reported to be organizing an insur- 
rection, but if any revolutionary movement existed (which was denied by the 
Government) it was suppressed without trouble (see the (Jorriere della Sera, 
29th May ; The Times, and the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeifung, 30tli May and 
5th June, 1925). 

2 Sec The Manchester Guardian and The Times, 16tli February, 1925, for an 
Anglo -Italian misunderstanding regarding this concession, which was of some 
years’ standing but had recently been confirmed by the Albanian Government. 
Italian interests appear to have feared that the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
was obtaining a monopoly. The United States Government was also reported 
in February 1925 to be about to protest to the Albanian Government against 
the granting of a monopoly to a British Company, which was contrary to the 
principle of ‘ the open door ’ — the acceptance of which principle was one of the 
conditions of the recognition of Albania by the United States (see Le Temps, 
20th February, 1925). 

^ Corriere della Sera, 6th August, 1925. 

^ Corriere della Sera, loc, cii,, and 3rd September, 1925. 

^ Greek figures quoted in Le Temps, 17th March, 1925. 

® Bulgarian figures, said to have been taken from the official census of 1920, 
quoted in Le Temps, 20th March, 1925. 
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Minorities Treaties forming part of the general Peace Settlement 
and the protection of minorities in Greece formed the subject of a 
separate treaty between Greece and the Principal Allied Powers, 
signed at Sevres on the 10th August, 1920. Owing to the non- 
ratification of the Sevres Peace Treaty, however, the Greek Minorities 
Treaty only came into force on the 6th August, 1924, with the 
Peace Treaty and the other instruments signed at Lausanne on 
the 24th July, 1923. Thus, while the protection of minorities in 
Bulgaria was governed by treaty as from the 9th August, 1920 (when 
the Treaty of Neuilly came into force), no similar obligations were 
binding upon Greece until August 1924. 

The settlement at Neuilly, in addition to providing for the pro- 
tection of minorities, had included arrangements for the reciprocal 
voluntary emigration of Greeks from Bulgaria and Bulgars from 
Greece. A separate convention- to this effect was signed on behalf 
of Greece and Bulgaria on the 27th Nov^ember, 1919, and this also 
came into force on the 9th August, 1920. By Article 8 of this 
convention a Mixed Commission w^as set up to supervise and facilitate 
the emigration and the liquidation of the emigrants’ real property. 
This Commission was to consist of two neutral members — to be 
nominated by the League of Nations — one of whom was to act as 
President, and one Greek and one Bulgarian. The neutral members 
were appointed by the Council of the League in accordance with a 
resolution of the 20th September, 1920, and the Commission began 
work in February 1921.’^ It was subsequently assisted by a number 
of sub-commissions. 

In a report reviewing the activities of the Commission during the 
past four years which was submitted to the League of Nations and to 
the Greek and Bulgarian Governments on the 2nd March, 1925,^ the 
neutral members of the Mixed Commission — Lieut.-Col. A. C. Corfe 
(British) and Major M. de Roover (Belgian) — pointed out that in 1921 
and 1922, while the Greeks in Bulgaria showed considerable anxiety 
to emigrate (owing in part to the attraction for the peasants of the 

^ See H. P. vol. v, Ch. II, and Survey for 1920-3^ Part III, Section (i). 

* Text in Cmd, 689 of 1920. Cf. the Lausanne Convention of the 
30th January, 1923, for the exchange of Greek and Turkish minorities, which 
in this case, however, was compulsory (see Section (i) above). It will be noted 
that, so far as Greece was concerned, provisions for the voluntary emigration 
of a minority were in force for four years before the provisions for the protec- 
tion of that minority came into effect. On the implications of this, see an 
article in Le Tem'pSy 17th December, 1924. 

* Le Temps, loc. cit. 

^ See ibid.f 20th and 24th March, 1925, for Bulgarian and Greek comments 
on this report. 

u 
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rich lands of Western Thrace, and, in the case of landowners, to the 
threatened expropriation of land in Bulgaria under M. Stamboliski’s 
agrarian legislation), it was the exception to find Bulgarians in Greece 
who wished to leave their homes. 

During the Graeco-Turkish War in Anatolia, however, the Greek 
Government, as a precautionary measure, deported a number of 
Bulgarian inhabitants from Western Thrace — a territory which had 
been under Greek occupation and administration since June 1920, 
though it still remained under the jurisdiction of the Principal 
AUied Powers in virtue of the Treaty of Neuilly^ — and, after the 
Greek debacle, Greek refugees from Anatolia and Eastern Thrace 
were lodged in these Bulgarian deportees’ vacant houses. On the 
31st March, 1923, the Bulgarian Government appealed to the Council 
of the League under Article 11 of the Covenant against this treat- 
ment of Bulgarians in Western Thrace, on the ground that the action 
of the Greek Government in the matter threatened a disturbance of 
good relations between Bulgaria and Greece ; and on the 19th April, 
1923, the Council heard representatives of the two Governments. 
The Greek representative having declared that the deportees would 
be allowed to return home ‘ as soon as the causes which gave rise to 
this exceptional measure had disappeared — a state of affairs which, 
it was hoped, would shortly prevail ’ — the Council referred the ques- 
tion to Dr. Nansen (who was supervising, on behalf of the League, 
the transport of refugees from Anatolia to Greece)*^ and at the 
same time communicated the dossier of the case to the three Principal 
European Allied Powers, with the suggestion that it would be desirable 
to decide juridically the status of Western Thrace and its inhabitants, 
especially the minorities, at the earliest possible date. During the 
Fourth Session of the Assembly of the League in September 1923, 
Dr. Nansen was able to report that the Bulgarian deportees were now 
in receipt of rations and allowances from the Greek Government, 
that their repatriation had already begun, and that the Greek 
Government had given him an assurance that the process would 
gradually be accomphshed in proportion as the Bulgarian villages in 
Western Thrace were evacuated by the Greek refugees who had been 
lodged in them temporarily. On the 13th December, 1923, a Royal 
Decree opened a credit of 5,000,000 drachmae to provide compensa- 
tion to the deportees.^ 

As time went on, however, and the number of Greek refugees from 

1 For the settlement regarding Western Thrace see Survey for 1920-^3, 
Part III, Section (iii) (8). 

* See p. 272 above. 


® Le TempSy 24th March, 1925. 
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Asia Minor who had to be settled in Greece increased, the position of 
the Bulgarians in Thrace and East Macedonia seems to have grown 
steadily worse, ^ and the Mixed Commission received a growing 
number of demands for emigration facilities. In many cases these 
Bulgarians could not or would not wait for the liquidation of their 
property and, their departure being often in the nature of flight, 
they frequently arrived in Bulgaria in a destitute condition which 
prevented them from venturing any great distance from the frontier. 
Thus it came about that these Bulgarian refugees^ not only created 
serious difficulties for the Bulgarian Government by accentuating the 
economic crisis of the country and by offering a field for communist 
propaganda,^ but were also congregated most thickly in those districts 
of Southern Bulgaria where a considerable element of the population 
was of Greek origin. 

This state of affairs was bound to lead to unfortunate incidents, 

^ Colonel Corfe and Major do Hoover, in the report cited above, stated that 
the installation of refugees was everj’^wliere a source of misfortune for the non- 
Greek elements of the population and that, in the conflicts of interests which 
arose, the sympathies of the subordinate local authorities (whatever the 
official sentiments of their superiors) were naturally with the Greek refugees. 
According to these witnesses the settlement of refugees in districts with 
Bulgarian populations inevitably resulted in the flight of the latter. Moreover, 
the League of Nations Commission which investigated the Graeco -Bulgarian 
frontier incident of the 19th October, 1925 (see the following sejction), formed 
the opinion that the Greek authoritie.s, in their anxiety to settle the refugees, 
had ‘ hastened the departure of Bulgarians from Macedonia and Thrace. Some 
left under a system of voluntary exchange, others apparently as the result of 
harsher measures, wdiich are still the cause of deep resentment’ (Keport, 
printed as Annex No. 815 to the Minutes of the 37th Session of the League of 
Nations Council, in the Official Journal for February 1920, p. 205). See, how- 
ever, a letter from Colonel Procter (a representative of the League of Nations 
who assisted in the settlement of refugees in Greece before the establishment 
of the Hefugees Settlement Commission) printed in The Manchester Guardian 
of the 13th April, 1923, and quoted in Le Temps of 24th March, 1925, in which 
the assertion that Bulgarians had been forced to leave Western Thrace to 
make room for Greek refugees was categorically denied. 

* The Manchester Guardian ( 1 8th March, 1925) gives the number of Bulgarian 
refugees between 1919 and 1924 as 220,009 and mentions that about 400,000 
refugees had already arrived in Bulgaria between 1903 and 1919. The Mixed 
Emigration Commission, however, put the number of Bulgarians who emi- 
grated from Macedonia and Thrace under their auspices at 50,000, of whom the 
majority left in 1924 (Le Temps, 20th March, 1925). On the plight of the 
refugees and the problems which they created for the Bulgarian Government 
see Le Temps, 17th December, 1924 ; The Manchester Guardian and The Times^ 
13th March, 1925 ; The Manchester Guardian, 18th March, 1925. See also the 
report of the League of Nations Commission of Inquiry cited in the previous 
footnote, })p. 205-7. The measures taken for the relief and settlement of 
Bulgarian refugees will be described in a later volume. 

® See the Survey for 1924, Part I B, Section (ii) (2) for the communist danger 
in south-east Europe generally and Bulgaria in particular. 

U 2 
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and early in June 1924 the Greek Government protested against the 
alleged ill-treatment of Greeks in the Bulgarian village of Vodena, 
near Stanimaka.^ An inquiry undertaken by the Mixed Emigration 
Commission at the request of the Bulgarian Government established 
(according to the Bulgarian version)-^ that the two minor incidents 
which had occurred at Vodena were the result of spontaneous 
demonstrations by refugees and that no blame attached to the 
Bulgarian authorities. On the 27th July, however, the Greek 
mayor of Vodena was assassinated and this was followed by a 
Greek note of protest to the Bulgarian Government against the 
alleged persecution of Greeks in Bulgaria.^ 

In the meantime similar allegations of the ill-treatment of Bulgars 
in Westem Thrace and Eastern Macedonia had been made by the 
Bulgarian Government and these accusations received tragic 
corroboration from an incident which occurred on the 27th July, 
1924.® According to the Mixed Emigration Commission^ (which, at 
the request of the Bulgarian Government, conducted an inquiry on the 
spot during the first fortnight of August),® sixty or seventy Bulgarian 
inhabitants of the village of Tarlis, on the Graeco-Bulgarian frontier 
south-east of Petrie , were arrested on the evening of the 26th July by 
the commandant of Greek troops stationed in the village, on the ground 
of complicity in a supposed attack by Bulgarian komitadjis in the 
neighbourhood f and on the following day twenty -seven Bulgarians 
were tied together and dispatched to a neighbouring village, under the 
charge of a certain Lieutenant Doxakis (himself formerly the leader of 
a komitadji band). On the way Lieutenant Doxakis opened fire on 
the Bulgarians, alleging on his return to Tarlis that the convoy had 
been attacked by komitadjis and that the prisoners had tried to escape. 
Thirteen appear to have been killed on the spot, and others wounded, 

’ The Times, 9th June, 1924. ® Le Temps, 4th July, 1924. 

^ Jbid., 1st August, 1924. ^ See Corriere della Sera, 2nd August, 1924. 

* See ibid., 11th February ; Le Temps, Ist August, 1924. 

® From the Macedonian press and other local sources a story of minor per- 
secutions and injustices — and even murders of unimportant persons — can be 
gathered, which, though its details may be exaggerated, indicates the existence 
of a state of tension only occasionally manifested to the outside world by 
incidents such as that at Tarlis. 

’ The Commission appears to have been assisted by a British and a Belgian 
member of a sub -commission {The Manchester Guardian, 20th August, Le 
Temps, 21st August, 1924). 

* Summary of their findings in The Times and The Manchester Guardian, 
20th August, 1924. 

* The Commission found no proof that the shots and bombs heard at Tarlis 
on the 26th (which apparently did no damage, though they may have sounded 
alarming at the time) were the work eithet of Bulgarians or komitadjis or, on 
the other hand, of G-reek argents provocateurs. 
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one, at least, mortally.^ The Commission considered it established 
that the convoy was not attacked in anyway, and that the fire opened 
onI;he prisoners constituted ‘ massacre without justification or provo- 
cation ’ . They exonerated the Greek Government from responsibility 
but censured the local authorities, apart from the question of the 
massacre itself, for grave negligence in not attending to the wounded, 
in not informing relatives, in not identifying or burying the dead, and 
in not making any serious inquiry ; and for subjecting another group 
of the arrested Bulgarians to unnecessarily cruel treatment . As a result 
of the events on the 26th and 27th July the Commission found the 
local Bulgarian population in a condition of terror which they were 
unable entirely to calm, and which had produced a desire for imme- 
diate emigration en masse? 

The Tarlis affair was followed by a further exchange of notes 
between the Bulgarian and Greek Governments, the former demanding 
the punishment of those found guilty of the massacre,® compensation 
for the victims’ families, and measures to ensure that such incidents 
should not occur in future, the latter citing new instances of ill- 
treatment of Greeks in Bulgaria — ^such as the explosion of a hand 
grenade in the house of a Greek citizen of Burgas on the night of the 
15th August,^ A Greek and a Bulgarian note seem to have been 
returned as unacceptable by Sofia and Athens respectively,^ and in 
the middle of September the Greek Foreign Minister admitted that 
relations with Bulgaria were distinctly strained, though he ex- 
pressed the opinion that there would be no diplomatic rupture.® 

When this statement was made, however, the Assembly of 
the League of Nations was in session, and in the calm atmosphere 
of Geneva, and thanks to the good offices of one of the British dele- 
gates, Professor Gilbert Murray, the Greek and Bulgarian repre- 
sentatives (M. Politis and M. Kalfov) managed to agree on a procedure 
which it was hoped would render the measures for the protection of 
their respective minorities more cffectiye than they had been hitherto.’ 

^ Seventeen appear to have been left for dead. (See The Times and The 
Manchester Guardian, lac. cit.) Other versionB (e. g. Le Temps, 1st August, 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 2nd August) reported 19 killed. 

® The Times, 20th August, 1924. For comments by Colonel Corfe and M. de 
Hoover on the state of mind of the Greek authorities as revealed by the Tarlis 
incident, see Le Temps, 20th March, 1925 (quotation from their report of 
2nd March, received from a Bulgarian source). 

® Lieutenant Doxakis was ultimately sentenced to seventeen years’ penal 
servitude (Le Temps, 24th March, 1925). 

^ Ibid,, 21st. 25th, and 26th August, 1924. 

* The Times, 16th September, 1924. ® The Times, loc, cit. 

’ The Greek Government appears to have agreed verbally as far back as 
August 1923 to a suggestion that the services of the neutral members of the 
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By two separate protocols, i both signed on the 29th September, 
1924, by the President of the League Council (M. Hymans) and the 
Secretary -General of the League, and one signed by M. I^olitis (for 
Greece) and the other by M. Kalfov (for Bulgaria), the two neutral 
members of the Mixed Emigration Commission — Colonel Corfe and 
M. de Roover — were appointed as special representatives of the 
League of Nations to assist the Greek and Bulgarian Governments 
in the execution of the Minorities Treaties. The delegates were to 
inquire into the needs (especially the religious and educational needs) 
of the minorities and recommend measures for adoption by the 
Government concerned ; they might also receive petitions from 
minorities (on condition that these were not directed against the 
sovereignty of the states, came from a clearly-established source and 
were not couched in violent language) ; and they were to be assisted 
in every possible way by the Greek and Bulgarian representatives 
on the Mixed Commission. Detailed reports were to be submitted 
to the League of Nations every six months. 

Great hopes were built on these protocols, which were welcomed 
both as a sign of improved relations between south-east European 
states and as an experiment in the practical application of the 
Minorities Treaties which might have important results for minorities 
everywhere. These hopes, however, were destined to disappoint- 
ment. Colonel Corfe and M. de Roover began their investigations 
forthwith and drew up certain recommendations assuring to the 
minorities liberty of religion, education, and language, and these 
were submitted to and accepted in principle by the Bulgarian 
Government, 2 which, on the 30th December, 1924, secured the 
ratification by the Sobranje of the protocol of the 29th September.*^ 
On arriving at Athens to present their recommendations in turn 
to the Greek Government, Colonel Corfe and M. de Roover found 

Mixed Commission might bo utilized for the protection of minorities. M. 
Politis seems to have feared that the Tarlis incident would discredit Greece in 
the eyes of the League of Nations and prejudice the arrangements for the 
settlement of Greek refugees under League auspices (the Kefugee Settlement 
loan had not then been issued) ; and to have urged on his Government the 
wisdom of signing an act formally charging the Mixed Commission with the 
supervision of minority interests (see The Times, 12th March, 1925). 

^ Texts in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xxix. 

2 Le Temps, 17th December, 1924, and 11th March, 1925. 

3 The Times, 31st December, 1924. Since the protocols provided that they 
should come into force immediately on signature, ratification would not appear 
to have been indispensable, and in the event, the Bulgarian Government’s 
action was used by the Greeks as an argument in proof of the right of the Greek 
National Assembly to reject the protocol (see Le Temps, 28th February, and 
12th March, 1925). 
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that a campaign against the protocol had been started in the Greek 
Press and in Parliament.^ The rejoicings in which the Bulgarian 
Press indulged on the signature of the protocols seem to have 
given the impression that the Sofia Government intended to main- 
tain the ‘ ethnic ’ claims of Bulgaria to part of Greek and most of 
Jugoslav Macedonia/^ and the attitude of Jugoslavia turned the 
scale. The Jugoslav Government, which had consistently denied 
that the Slavs in Jugoslav Macedonia were Bulgars, saw the thin end 
of the wedge in the Greek admission, in the protocol, of the existence 
of a Bulgarian minority in Greece, and the Belgrade Government 
brought pressure to bear on Athens to abandon its undertakings.^ 
The Graeco-Serbian treaty of alliance of the 19th May, 1913, 
was formally denounced by the Jugoslav Government on the 
15th November, 1924,^* and the Jugoslav Minister at Athens was 
reported, while disclaiming any intention on the part of his Govern- 
ment to descend on Salonica," to have made it clear that Jugoslavia 
would not take steps to prevent any Bulgarian attempt to obtain an 
outlet on the Aegean, even by force, so long as the obnoxious protocol 
remained in effect.® It was perhaps natural that the Greek Govern- 
ment should yield to pressure of this kind — since the Corfu incident’ 
had shaken Greece's faith in external support in case of aggression 
against her territory — and on the 15th January, 1925, the Greek 
Government announced in the Press that they had decided not to 
put the protocol of the 29th September, 1924, into operation.® On 

^ Ibid., llth March, 1925. 

“ Sec The Times, 12th March, 1925 ; Le Temps, 17th March, 1925. The 
implication that the Bulgarian (rovernment intended to reoj)en the territorial 
question was strenuously denied at Sofia (see Le Temps, 20th March, 1925). 

^ On the Jugoslav attitude, see The Times, r2th March, 1925 ; The Man- 
Chester Guardian, 18th March (article by Mr. Percy Alden) and 13th March 
(letter from Mr. C. E, Buxton) ; the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 30th January, 
1925. 

* The Times, 20th November, 1925. Negotiations for the renewal of the al- 
liance began in Febniary 1925, but broke down at the beginning of June. They 
were renewed in 1926 and resulted in the signature of a defensive treaty of 
friendship and conciliation and other conventions on the 17th August. These 
had, however, not been ratified at the time of writing. The Graeco -Jugoslav 
negotiations will be dealt with in a subsequent volume. 

® For the question of Jugoslav claims to economic facilities at Salonica see 
Survey for 1920-3, Part III, Section (iii) (9). On the Greek fears of Jugoslav 
intentions of expansion in the direction of Salonica see an article by Mr. Percy 
Alden in The Manchester Guardian, 18th March, 1925. 

® The Times, 12th March, 1925. For the earlier negotiations regarding Bul- 
garian access to the Aegean see the Survey for 1920-3, pp. 338-40. The 
question seems to have been under discussion again, between Greece and 
Bulgaria, in 1924 (see The Times, 4th June, 1924 ; Le Temps, 30th August). 

See the Survey for 1920-3, pp. 348-56. 

® The Manchester Guardian, 10th January, 1925. 
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the 3rd February, the National Assembly, after a long debate (in 
the course of which the Greek Prime Minister promised legislation 
granting religious and educational liberties to Bulgarians), unani- 
mously rejected the protocol, on the grounds that it was contrary to 
the general provisions of the Minorities Treaties and that its applica- 
tion might lead to intervention in the internal affairs of the country 
and would in any case be the cause of perpetual friction. The 
resolution of rejection, however, contained assurances that Greece was 
firmly resolved to fulfil her obligations under the Minorities Treaty.^ 
In notifying the League of Nations of this resolution, the Greek 
Government asked that the question should be placed on the agenda 
for the next session of the Council ; ^ and on the 14th March, the 
Council, having considered the situation created by the Greek Govern- 
ment’s refusal to implement its undertakings, decided to address a 
questionnaire to the Government bearing on the following points : 

1. What had been done by the Greek Governinerit since the 29th 
September, 1924, up to date, in order to execute in practice the stipula- 
tions of the Minorities Treaty ? 

2. What is the programme for the future action of the Greek Govern- 
ment if it has not been possible up to now completely to execute in 
practice the stipulations of the Treaty ? 

3. What, in the opinion of the Greek Government, are the needs of 
the Slav-speaking minority in the matter of education and public worship, 
and what special measures has Greece taken, or does she propose to take, 
in order to satisfy these needs ? 

The Greek replies to these questions came before the Council on 
the 10th June. The Greek Government explained that no new 
legislative measures had yet been taken to give effect to the Minorities 
Treaty, because it had only come into force on the 6th August, 1924, 
and the time limit for reciprocal emigration under the Neuilly 
Convention had only expired on the 3l8t December ; but they main- 
tained that the rights of minorities were adequately protected by 
existing legislation. They would be prepared to give friendly 
consideration to any requests for the teaching of Bulgar in schools 
and the use of Bulgar in religious services ; and provisions for 
assisting Slav-speaking communities who wished to establish schools 
was to be made in the budget for 1 925-6. These assurances, 
supplemented by the verbal statements of the Greek representative, 
M. Caclamanos, were declared by the Coimcil to be satisfactory, and 
to show that the Greek Government realized its obligations.® 

1 The Times, 4th February ; Le Tem'ps, 5th February, 1925, 

* Le Temps, 13th February, 1925. 

® Minutes of the 34th Session of the Council (League of Nations Official 
Journal, July 1925), 
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In the meantime, the exchange of accusations, between the Greek 
and Bulgarian Governments, of ill-treatment of minorities in order 
to force them to emigrate, had been continuing with undiminished 
vigour. The Tarlis massacre had apparently led to a marked in- 
crease in the number of Bulgarian emigrants from Eastern Mace- 
donia and Thrace during the last half of 1924 ; ^ though the estimates 
of the number of emigrants from either side of the frontier varied 
considerably according to their source.^ 

On the Greek side, accusations of ill-treatment were borne out by 
an affray between Bulgars and Greeks at Stanimaka in November 
1924, in which three Greeks were killed and a fourth wounded ; ^ and 
at the beginning of January 1925 the Bulgarian Government 
suggested that the Mixed Emigration Commission should undertake 
an inquiry into the position of Greeks in Bulgaria and Bulgarians in 
Greece;'^ but the Greek Government apparently refused to allow 
their delegate to take part in the proceedings, on the ground that the 
Mixed Commission was not qualified to deal with such matters.*^ 
The delegates of the League of Nations on the Commission, however, 
decided to accede to the Bulgarian Government’s request,® and the 
result of their investigations was the report of the 2nd March to 
which reference has been made above." At the end of January 
reports were current in Sofia of the arrest of Bulgarians in Greece as 
the sequel to a murder supposed to have been committed by Greek 
refugees ; ® but no other serious incident seems to have occurred until 
the 25th July, w^hen a Greek, M. Nicolaides, was murdered at Stani- 
maka. The Bulgarian Government attributed the crime to assassins 
who had a few days previously murdered the Deputy Mayor of 
Stanimaka (a Bulgar) and declared, in answer to Greek protests, that 
they were taking energetic steps to trace the criminals, who were 
believed to belong to a secret terrorist organization.® The Greek 

^ Le Temps, 17th December, 1924, mentions 30,000 emi^ants since the 
30th July, 1924 ; the Sofia correspondent of the Deutsche Allge7neine Zeitung 
(issue of 18th December, 1924) declared that between the 20th August and the 
1st September, 1924, 5,015 Bulgarian refugees crossed the frontier. The same 
journal (30th January, 1925) remarked that the number of refugees increased 
on the signature of the Geneva Protocols, and deduced therefrom conclusions 
unfavourable to the Greek authorities. 

2 For the Greek figures, see Le Temps, 17th March, 1925 ; for the Mixed 
Commission's figures (as cited by a Bulgarian source) ibid., 20th March, 1925. 

3 Ibid,, 14th November and 17th December, 1924, and 24th March, 1925. 

^ Ibid., 18th and 24th January, 1925. 

* Ibid,, 23rd January, 1926 ; The Times, 24th January. 

® Le Temps, 4th January, 1926. ’ See p. 289. 

* Le Temps, 29th January, 1925. 

* The Times, Le Temps, Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, and Corriere della Sera, 
6th August, 1925. 
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GoveiTiment, however, promptly strengthened their frontier posts, 
apparently on the ground that it was necessary to protect a number 
of Greeks who were due to leave Bulgaria shortly, and who were 
being terrorized into departing before the liquidation of their 
property was completed ; ^ but by the 6th August the Greek Govern- 
ment had decided to accept as satisfactory the Bulgarian assurances 
that adequate measures were being taken for the arrest of the criminals 
and the protection of Greeks.^ Therewith the incident was closed. 

Two months later, however, an incident occurred on the Graeco- 
Bulgarian frontier which constituted a serious threat to the peace of 
south-eastern Europe. The events of the 19th October and the 
following days form the subject of the next section ; but it may be 
noted here that the Commission of Inquiry which made investiga- 
tions in November on behalf of the League of Nations remarked that 
the work of liquidating the property left behind by those who 
emigrated under the Neuilly Convention was only proceeding slowly, 
and that very few of those concerned had received compensation. 
The Commission considered that it would be in the interests of both 
countries to hasten the procedure ; and they also recommended 
that the time limit for voluntary emigration under the Neuilly 
Convention, which had expired on the 31st December, 1924, should 
be extended, or alternatively that a special convention should be 
concluded to provide for the case of those Bulgarian refugees who 
had not taken advantage of the provisions of the Neuilly Convention 
but who were entitled under Articles 3 and 4 ^ of the Greek Minorities 
Treaty to claim Greek nationality (even though they had been 
absent from Greece for some years) and who, as things stood, would 
receive no compensation for the property which they had left behind, 
which had in many cases been utiUzed to meet the needs of the Greek 
refugees.^ At the thirty-seventh session of the League of Nations 
Council (at which the report of the Commission of Inquiry was 
considered), the delegates of both Governments announced their 
desire to hasten the liquidation of property under the Neuilly Con- 
vention, and the Greek Government, who had already informed the 
Council that they were willing to extend the time-limit for declara- 

^ Le Temps, 4th August ; Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 5th August, 1925. 

2 Corriere della Sera, 7th August ; The Times, 8th August, 1925. 

® These articles provided that persons of Bulgarian (and Turkish and 
Albanian) origin could claim Greek nationality if they were habitually resident, 
at the time of the coming into force of the treaty, in territories transferred to 
Greece since 1912 or if their parents had been habitually resident there. 

^ Report of the Commission of Inquiry (League of Nations Official Journal, 
February 1926, pp. 208-9). 
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tion of emigration under the convention, agreed to take all possible 
steps to satisfy the refugees in Bulgaria who were entitled to Greek 
nationality under the Minorities Treaty. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, for their part, undertook to use their influence to induce 
refugees in this position to accept compensation in return for the 
surrender of their rights. 

(vii) The Graeco-Bulgarian Frontier Incident (1925), 

During the years immediately following the termination of the 
Graeco-Turkish war of 1919-22, there were several factors which 
made it probable that the frontier between Greece and Bulgaria in 
Macedonia and Thrace would be the scene of disturbances of a more or 
less serious nature.^ Frontier incidents and incursions of marauding 
bands were indeed traditional features of the relations between south- 
east European states ; but in this case the danger was increased by 
the fact that the districts on either side of the frontier were inhabited 
largely by refugees, who possessed the mentality of people who had 
suffered the hardships of migration, and many of whom, on the 
Bulgarian side at any rate, nourished active resentment against their 
neighbours across the frontier as the cause of their misfortune.^ 
On the Greek side, there was apparently a genuine and widespread 
fear among the refugees of the activities of Bulgarian komitadji 
bands,**^ and this fear was shared to some extent by the Greek 
Government,^ owing in part to the danger that invading bands 
might cut the railway communications between Macedonia and 
Thrace (the line Salonica-Seres-Dedeagach running parallel to the 
frontier, often at a distance of less than ten kilometres). The 
Greek authorities were also naturally suspicious of the activities of 
the Macedonian Revolutionary Organization,® which was known to 
put forward claims for the inclusion in an independent or autono- 
mous Macedonia of territory belonging to Greece and Jugoslavia as 
well as to Bulgaria. The situation was rendered still more inflam- 
mable by the fact that civilians on both sides of the frontier were 
armed by the authorities (though in the case of Bulgaria this was 

^ Sec the analysis of the causes of the incident of October 1925 given in the 
Report of the League of Nations Commission of Inquiry (Official Journal, 
February 1926, pp. 199-200 and 205-7). ^ See above, p. 291. 

2 See the Report of the Commission of Inquiry, p. 206. Only two specific 
cases of ill-treatment were, . however, brought forward. The Commission 
experienced great difficulty in obtaining a definition of a ‘ komitadji ’. 

^ See Survey for 1920-3, pp. 324-5, for the representations made to Bulgaria 
in June 1922 by the neighbouring states regarding incursions of Bulgarian 
bands. ^ See Survey for 1924, Part I C, Section (ii) (c). 
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contrary to the disarmament provisions of the Treaty of Neuilly), 
and by the somewhat defective organization of the frontier guards^ — 
who consisted mostly of young and imperfectly trained soldiers, 
stationed in small groups in outposts where the sentinels on either 
side were within hailing distance of each other, and with their 
commanding officers and reserves some hours' distance to the rear. 

Thus the authorities, particularly in Greece, had good reasons for 
apprehension lest an explosion on the frontier should be the signal 
for a serious conflagration, and this fact goes far to explain the action 
taken by Greece in October 1925. Nevertheless, at that time the 
activities of komitadjis and frontier incidents generally were on the 
decrease — a fact attributed in Greece to the settlement of Greek 
refugees in the frontier districts in place of Bulgarians, who were 
suspected of giving support to the komitadjis — and though cases had 
occurred during 1924 and 1925 ^ of armed civilians crossing the 
frontier from either side to commit acts of brigandage and taking 
part with the troops in occasional fights, disputes had been settled 
without difficulty by the Greek and Bulgarian officers on the spot, 
and no serious incident had taken place since 1923.® On the 19th 
October, 1925, however, events occurred on the frontier which would 
almost certainly have developed into open war but for the for- 
bearance of Bulgaria and the prompt action taken by the Council of 
the League of Nations. 

At about midday on the 19th October,^ shots were exchanged 
between the Greek and Bulgarian sentinels at Demir-Kapu, an isolated 
frontier post in a mountain pass about twelve kilometres south-west 

^ Sec the Keport of the Commission of Inquiry, pp. 199-200. 

® For reports of frontier incidents see The Times, 26th July, the Corriere 
della Sera, 2nd August, andLe Temps, Ist and 3rd August, 1924 ; Le Temps, 
30th and 31st August, 1924 ; Corriere della Sera, 13th August, 1925. 

® Statement by the Greek Prime Minister to the Commission of Inquiry. 
He added that the Greek refugees settled near the frontier includc^d some from 
the Black Sea and Caucasus, who possessed ‘ sound military qualities ’ (Report, 

p. 206 ). 

^ The account here given of the events of this and the following days is 
taken from the Report of the League of Nations Commission of Inquiry. For 
the Greek and Bulgarian versions (which differed widely) see the statements of 
M. Carapanos and M. Marfov on the 27th October to the League of Nations 
Council {O-fficied Journal, November 1926, Part II) ; and, for the Greek version, 
The Times, 22nd, 23rd, and 29th October ; Le Temps, 24th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 
and 30th October, and 1st November, 1926 ; for the Bulgarian version. The 
Times, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, and 31st October ; Le Temps, 23rd, 24th, 26th, 
27th October, and 1st November, 1925. For accounts by eyewitnesses of the 
situation in Bulgaria after the Greek invasion, see The Times, 24th, 26th, 27th, 
28th October ; Le Temps, 28th and 29th October ; the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 27th October. 
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of the Bulgarian town of Petri6. There were no witnesses, and the 
question of who fired the first shot was never determined, but the 
Greek soldier was killed, after he had fired ; and his body remained 
in Bulgarian territory.^ On hearing the shots the two posts (which 
were manned by eight Greeks and six Bulgarians) tunied out, and 
firing began. The Greeks withdrew after a while to a position about 
i50 metres to the rear of their post and it seems probable that at 
some stage the Bulgarians occupied the Greek post.^ The Greek 
officer in command of the post, Captain Vassiliades, arrived on the 
scene a few hours after the fighting began, and, having ordered firing 
to cease, advanced, apparently with a view to mediation, under 
cover of a small white flag. He had only gone a few paces when he 
was killed by a bullet.^ Meanwhile, the Bulgarian forces had been 
supplemented by some armed civilians (about fifteen according to 
the Bulgarian account), and during the night of the 19th and the 
following day reinforcements arrived for both sides. By the 20th 
the Greek force numbered about 200 and the Bulgarian 160, both 
sides including some civilians. The Bulgarians had also some 
machine guns. Fighting continued intermittently throughout the 
20th and the 21st, but the casualties were slight (on the Greek side, 
four killed — including the sentry and Captain Vassiliades — and two 
wounded ; on the Bulgarian side only one wounded) ; and the local 
conflagration was dying down when, in the early morning of the 
22nd, Greek troops entered Bulgarian territory through the Struma 
Valley — some twenty kilometres to the east of Demir-Kapu. 

The first report of the incident which reached Athens during the 
night of the 19th appears to have stated that the Bulgarian attack 
was premeditated and that Captain Vassiliades had been shot down 
under a white flag while attempting to mediate. On the morning 
of the 20th further news was received that the Bulgarians had 
attacked with a battalion and were occupying the hill top.^ The 

^ The Bulgarians declared that he fell on Bulgarian soil ; the Greeks that 
his body was dragged across the frontier by the Bulgarians. The Commission 
of Inquiry attached little importance to the point, since the posts had pre- 
viously been on friendly terms. 

* The Commission of Inquiry considered that the Bulgarians, if they 
entered Grec?>k territory, did not for technical reasons advance more than about 
20 metres. They held that this did not constitute a violation of the territorial 
integrity of Greece. 

® The Greeks stated that they ceased firing on receiving the order ; the 
Bulgarians, that they saw neither the officer nor the flag, that the Greeks had 
not ceased firing, and that the bullet was not aimed at Captain Vassiliades. 

* The message as dispatched from Demir-Kapu was apparently that the 
Bulgarian forces were believed to amount to one battalion (which was not in 
fact the case), but this was magnified in transit. 
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Greek Ministry of War therefore had grounds for the belief that a 
serious attack was in progress,^ and at 1 1 a.m. on the 20th orders were 
sent to the Third Army Corps at Salonica to prepare for the invasion 
of Bulgarian territory ; these were supplemented during the after- 
noon by definite instructions to march on Petrie - and the heights 
north of Kula (a village on the Bulgarian side in the Struma Valley). 
The officer commanding the Third Army Corps, who had received 
reports on the evening of the 19th of Bulgarian attacks in force, had 
already, on the morning of the 20th, ordered certain movements of 
troops on Greek territory with the object of guarding the mountain 
passes, and these operations were carried out during the 20th and 
the following night. During the 21st, troops were concentrated on 
Greek territory in three columns, preparatory to invasion, and at 
6 a.m. on the 22nd the Greek offensive began,® although aeroplane 
reconnaissances on the previous day had revealed no movements of 
Bulgarian troops. The Greek forces occupied the heights north of 
Kula and south of Petrie, but they appear to have been stopped 
south of Petris by Bulgarian resistance.^ Altogether, on this and 
the following days, about seventy square miles of Bulgarian territory 
were subjected to Greek occupation.® During the 22nd and 23rd 
small detachments of Bulgarian troops were brought up, but the 
Bulgarian Ministry of War ordered that only slight resistance should 
be made, and throughout the operations the Bulgarian artillery did 
not fire a shot. The Greek troops were also reinforced during the 
23rd, and operations against Petrie, which would have been bound to 
lead to considerable loss of life, were arranged for the 24th. Early 
on the morning of the 24th, however, orders for the suspension of 
hostilities were received from Athens, as the result of an appeal from 
the acting President of the League of Nations Council which had 
reached the Greek Government on the previous evening. 

^ It is noteworthy that the Greek Prime Minister subsequently informed the 
Commission of Inquiry that personally he had never attributed to the 
Bulgarian Government any intention of attacking Greece, but thought the 
incident was due to the action of komitadjis, with the (unauthorized) support 
of local Bulgarian troops. The spot where the initial incident occurred 
happened to be the nearest point (only six or seven kilometres distant) from 
the Salonica-Demirhissar railway line (statement by M. Oarapanos to the 
League Council). 

* The orders were subsequently modified, with a view to avoiding civilian 
casualties, and the troops were instructed to ‘ invest ’ Petrie. 

^ The Commission of Inquiry noted that the oflicer commanding the Greek 
troops, not being in direct contact with the forces at Deinir-Kapu, which were 
not under his command, was unaware that at the time the invasion began the 
situation at Derair-Kapu had become stabilized. 

^ Report of the Commission of Inquiry, p. 202. 

® The Times, 7th November, 1925. 
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On receiving news of the initial incident, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment had promptly instructed their representative at Athens to 
j)ropose the appointment of a Mixed Commission of Inquiry, and 
this offer was subsequently repeated through the Greek Legation 
at Sofia. ^ The Greek Government, however, ignored these proposals 
— apparently on the ground that they were ' put forward after acts 
which no Government careful of its national dignity and the security 
of its frontier could accept without previous compensation ’ ^ — and 
on the 21st a note was dispatched from Athens demanding from the 
Bulgarian Government full satisfaction, the punishment of those 
found guilty, and an indemnity.^ On the 22nd, after the Greek 
invasion had begun, the Bulgarian Government telegraphed to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, invoking Articles 10 
and 11 of the Covenant and asking that the Council be convened 
without delay to take the necessary steps in view of the ‘ flagrant 
invasion ’ of Bulgarian territory.^ The Secretary-General received 
this telegram at 0 a.m. on the 23rd® and immediately got into touch 
by telephone with the Acting President of the Council, M. Briand. 
By 11 a.m. it had been decided to convene a meeting of the Council 
for the following Monday, the 26th ; and M. Briand, in informing 
the Greek and Bulgarian Governments of the forthcoming meeting, 
reminded them of their solemn obligations under Article 12 of the 
Covenant not to resort to war, and exhorted them to give immediate 
instructions that, pending the consideration of the dispute by the 
Council, no further military operations should be undertaken, and 
that the troops should at once retire behind their respective frontiers. 
It was the receipt of this telegram on the evening of the 23rd that 
caused the Greek Government to give the orders which suspended the 
operations against Petrie arranged for the 24th. From that time 
onwards, hostilities were virtually at an end, though skirmishing 
continued until the Greek troops withdrew. 

The Council of the League of Nations met in Paris on the evening 

1 Local attempts at mediation ^vere also made by officers on both sides of 
the frontier during the 20th and 21st, but these failed because either party 
lacked confidence in the other’s good intentions. On the Greek side there 
was a genuine conviction that an emissary (Captain Vassiliades) had been 
deliberately shot down under a white flag. 

2 Statement by M, Carapanos to the League of Nations Council on the 
27th October. 

^ For reports (afterwards contradicted) that this note was an ultimatum 
with a time-limit of forty-eight hours, see The Times^ 22nd October, and the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 23rd October, 1925. 

* Text of this telegram and of subsequent communications in the Minutes 
of the 36th Session of the Council (OfficM Journal, November 1925, Part II). 

* The Times, 24th October, 1925. 
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of the 26th October, and decided, before ascertaining the facts and 
responsibilities, to ensure the cessation of hostilities. The Greek 
and Bulgarian delegates (M. Carapanos and M. Marfov) were therefore 
asked what steps had been taken to comply with M. Briand’s request 
of the 23rd. Their answers^ did not satisfy the Council that military 
operations had ceased and that the troops had been withdrawn ; and 
a resolution was adopted asking the representatives of the two 
states to inform the Council 

within twenty-four hours that the Bulgarian and Greek Governments 
have given unconditional orders to their troops to withdraw behind 
their respect! v"e national frontiers and within sixty hours that all troops 
have been w^ithdrawn within the national frontiers ; that all hostilities 
have ceased, and that all troops have bt^en w’^arned that the resumption 
of firing will be visited w ith severe punishments. 

The periods indicated would begin to run from that evening ; the 
first would therefore terminate on the evening of the 27th, the second 
on the morning of the 29th. The Council further requested the 
Governments of France, Great Britain, and Italy 

to direct officers who are within reach to repair immediately to the region 
w'herc the conflict has broken out and to report direct to the Council as 
soon as the troops of both states have withdrawn behind their respective 
frontiers, and as soon as all hostilities have ceased, and in any case at the 
expiration of the time-limit. 

On the following day (the 27th) the Council invited the Greek and 
Bulgarian representatives to state their cases, which had already 
been outlined in communications received on the 24th in reply to 
M. Briand’s telegram of the 23rd. Either side accused the other of 
premeditation, and demanded compensation ; and either side 
expressed the desire that the inquiry to be undertaken by the League 
should reveal the underlying causes of frontier disputes. M. Marfov 
continued to maintain that no Bulgarians had ever entered Greek 
territory, and M. Carapanos that the Bulgarian withdrawal must 
precede the Greek and that his Government had acted in legitimate 
self-defence.2 

M. Carapanos, however, also declared that his Government, before 

1 M. Marfov said that his Government would be quite prepared to comply 
with the request to withdraw their troops, but that they had never crossed the 
frontier. M. Carapanos said that the Greek Government would evacuate 
Bulgaria as soon as the Bulgarians had quitted Greek territory. 

* M. Briand, at a later meeting, pointed out that it was essential that the 
idea of acting in self-defence * should not take root in the minds of nations 
which were members of the League and become a kind of jurisprudence ’ 
(Official Journal, November 1925, Part II, p. I7d9). 
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they received the Coimcil’s telegram of the 26th, had agreed to a 
suggestion made by the Rumanian Minister in Athens^ that a Greek 
and a Bulgarian officer should meet at Demir-Kapu to arrange for 
the reoccupation of the Greek frontier posts and the subsequent 
withdrawal of the Greek troops. This meeting actually took place 
at 4 p.m. on the 27th, but, according to the Bulgarian version, the 
Bulgarian officer merely stated that his Government could not 
negotiate direct with the Greek Government now that the matter 
lay before the League of Nations. The Greeks, however, asserted 
that the occupation of Greek territory by Bulgarians was established 
on the spot in the presence of witnesses, that Greek detachments 
were promptly re-established in the frontier posts, and that arrange- 
ments were thereupon made for withdrawal from Bulgarian territory 
In any case, on the 28th, the League Council declared itself satisfied 
that orders had been given for withdrawal within the first period 
mentioned in its telegram of the 2()th. 

On the afternoon of the 28th, the French, British, and Italian 
military attaches at Belgrade (who had been instructed by their 
Governments to proceed to the frontier, in accordance with the 
Councirs request of the 26th) arrived on the spot, to find the Greek 
withdrawal actually in progress. The Greek commander undertook 
to complete the evacuation by 8 a.m. on the 29th, and the military 
attaches arranged that, in order to avoid possibilities of conflict, the 
Bulgarian troops should not reoccupy their former position until 
1 p.m. on the 30th. When the Council met on the afternoon of the 
29th, M. Briand was able to declare, from information received 
through the French Minister at Athens, that the evacuation of the 
Greek troops had been completed within the Councirs time-limit, 
and a telegram from the military attaches subsequently confirmed 
the fact that all Greek troops had withdrawn behind the frontier by 
midnight of the 28~29th. Thus the Cotmcil could congratulate 
themselves on having, by their prompt action, successfully averted 
the danger of war.^ As M. Briand pointed out — 

It had been shown that the criticisms which had been brought against 

the League of Nations to the effect that its machinery w^as cumbersome 

^ The Bulgarian Government, before approaching the League of Nations, 
had asked Rumania and other Powers for their friendly intervention (statement 
by M. Marfov to the Council). 

* Telegram from the Greek Government, quoted by M. Oarapanos to the 
Council on the 28th. 

3 Their success was largely due to the fortunate chance that M. Briand, the 
Acting President of the Council, was in Paris, within reach by telephone from 
Geneva, and to his prompt initiative in approaching the two Governments in 
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and that it found it difficult to take action in circumatances which 
required an urgent solution, were unjustified. It had been proved that 
a nation which appealed to the League, when it felt that its existence 
was threatened, could be sure that the Council would be at its post ready 
to undertake its work of conciliation.^ 

This statement was later supplemented by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain (who acted as Rapporteur to the Council) at the closing meeting 
of the session, when he declared — 

We have here an example of the conduct which may be expected of 
nations Members of the League between whom some unfortunate dispute 
arises which threatens the peace of the world, and wo have an example 
of the manner in which the Council of the League will use the authority 
of the powers entrusted to it by the Covenant of the League for concilia- 
tion, for restoring friendly relations between nations between whom a 
dispute has arisen, for removing, if possible, those causes of dispute in 
the future, and above all for preserving the peace of the world. 

Having thus satisfactorily disposed of the first and most urgent 
part of its task, the Council was able to proceed with the steps 
required for a final solution of the dispute. On the 29th October, a 
resolution was adopted appointing a commission to inquire into the 
incidents on the frontier ; to ascertain their origin, and in particular 
any facts enabling the responsibility to be fixed ; to supply material 
for the determination of indemnities ; and to suggest measures 
which might minimize the general causes of frontier incidents and 
prevent their recurrence. A report was to be submitted by the end 
of November, for examination by the Council during the December 
Session. 

The Commission of Inquiry, which consisted of Sir Horace 
Rumbold (British Ambassador at Madrid), President, General 
Serrigny (French), General Ferrario (Italian), M. do Adlercreutz 
(Swedish Minister at The Hague), and M. Droogleever Fortuyn 
(Member of the Netherlands Parliament), met for the first time at 
Geneva on the 6th November and between that date and the 26th 
visited Belgrade, the frontier districts concerned, Athens, and Sofia. 
The Allied Military attaches, who at the request of the Council had 
remained on the spot to conduct preliminary inquiries, and who had 

his capacity as President of the Council without waiting for the members to 
assemble. Ilis telegram of the 23rd only reached the Greek Government just 
in time for them to stop the attack on Petrie. The morning of the 24th was 
in fact, as the Commission of Inquiry noted, the crucial moment at which the 
operations threatened to assume a scale which would have rendered mediation 
unavailing. For the Commission’s remarks on the necessity of ensuring prompt 
communication with Geneva to meet similar cases, see their Eeport, p. 208. 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, November 1925, p. 1709. 
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made minute investigations at Demir-Kapu on the 1st November 
(when they were present at the removal from Bulgarian territory 
of the body of the Greek soldier who had been killed on the 19th Oc- 
tober), communicated their findings to the Commission of Inquiry ; 
and on the 28th November the Commission submitted their report 
to the League of Nations and to the Greek and Bulgarian Govern- 
ments. 

The Commission were of opinion that there was no question of 
premeditation on cither side. They considered that the Greek 
Government — in view of the fact that no order for general mobiliza- 
tion was given — merely intended to cover their communications 
with Thrace and carry out a policing operation on a limited scale. 
The movements of troops on Greek territory ordered by the officer 
commanding the Third Army Corps on the 20th October were held 
to be perfectly legitimate, but oven in view of the extenuating 
circumstances — the presence of armed Bulgarian civilians very 
shortly after the initial incident, the killing of a Greek officer who 
went out to parley,^ and the exaggerated reports which reached 
Athens (which, though not confirmed, were not denied) — the occu- 
pation of Bulgarian territory by Greek forces was not technically 
justified and constituted a violation of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The Greek claim for compensation (except in respect 
of (.'aptain Vassiliades) w^as therefore dismissed. With regard to the 
Bulgarian claim for compensation, the Commission found that the 
Bulgarian casualties (exclusive of the armed civilians, whom they 
omitted on the ground that their arming was in contravention of the 
Treaty of Ncuilly) amounted to 12 killed (including 7 civilians) and 
19 wounded (including II civilians) ; that some 3,500 inhabitants of 
the invaded districts had fled and had suffered both morally and 
materially ; and that while the occupied territory had not apparently 
been systematically pillaged, a considerable amount of property had 
been destroyed or removed. The Commission therefore recom- 
mended that the Greek Government should pay the Bulgarian 
Government, as reparation for moral and material damage, the sum 
of 10,000,000 levas (which sum took into account the death of 
Captain Vassiliades), in addition to 20,000,000 levas as an indemnity 
for the loss of property, making a total of 30,000,000 levas (about 
£45,000). 

In accordance with their terms of reference the Commission 

^ The Commission noted that the death of Captain Vassiliades made a deep 
impression throughout the country. This is borne out by the frequent mention 
of his death made by M. Carapanos in his statement to the Council and in the 
Greek version of events as published in the foreign Press. 
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investigated the underlying causes^ of this and other disputes and 
recommended certain measures for the prevention of incidents in 
future.^ They advised that the organization of the frontier guards 
on both sides should be improved and the instructions given to them 
modified ; and they suggested that the proposed reorganization 
should be carried out under the supervision of two neutral officers, 
nationals of the same state, one of whom should be attached, for a 
period of two years, to the head-quarters of the frontier guards on 
either side of the frontier. These officers, being impartial, would 
probably be able in most cases to avert or settle incidents without 
trouble, but should disputes take place nevertheless which could not 
be settled immediately by agreement, they should be referred to a 
conciliation commission, consisting of the two, neutral officers and 
an officer from either side with an impartial chairman. 

On the 14th December the League of Nations Council adopted 
the Commission’s conclusions and recommendations (with certain 
modifications of the military recommendations agreed to by the 
Governments concerned), and in doing so laid down the general 
principle ‘ that where territory is violated without sufficient cause 
reparation is due, even if at the time of the occurrence it was believed 
by the party committing the act of violation that circumstances 
justified the action It was decided that the Swedish Government 
should be asked to lend two officers to supervise the reorganization 
of the frontier services, and that the chairman of the proposed 
conciliation commission should be appointed by the Council.^ The 
Greek delegate (M. Rentis) had, during previous meetings of this 
session of the Council, objected to certain of the conclusions of the 
Commission of Inquiry, but on the 1 5th December he received 
instructions from Athens that the Greek Government accepted the 
Council’s decision in principle,^ though they questioned the equity 
of the sum fixed for compensation.^ The sum was, however, 
eventually paid in full,^ in two instalments, the fipst in the middle 

1 See above, pp. 299-300.. 

* For their recommendations for improving the general relations between 
the two countries by settling outstanding questions regarding minorities and 
refugees, see above, p, 298. 

® Minutes of the 37th Session of the Council {Official J ournal, February 1 926). 

^ The G-reek Government in its original telegram of the 24th October 
(replying to M. Briand’s telegram of the 23rd) had accepted the Council’s 
competence to deal with the dispute, and had further agreed, through the 
mouth of M. Carapanos, to accept in advance the Council’s decision. 

^ The Times, 16th December, 1926. 

« The members of the Union of Keserve Officers in Greece offered to sub* 
scribe 100 drs. each every month from their pay to defray the cost of the com- 
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of February 1926, and the second on the 1st March.^ The two 
Swedish officers who were to supervise the frontier were appointed in 
February, under an agreement signed at Stockholm on the 6th between 
the Swedish, Greek, and Bulgarian Governments ; * and the new 
machinery was tested by a frontier incident at the end of May, 
which was settled satisfactorily without any disturbance of the good 
relations between the two states.® 

ponsation (The Times, 23rd December, the Deutsclie AUgemeine Zeitung, 
24th December, ]92o). 

1 The Times, irdh and 18th PVbruary, and 2nd March, 1926. 

* Ibid., and Le Temfs, 8th February, 1926. 

® The Times. 28th May, Le Temps. 29th May, and 4tli June, 1926. 



PART III 
THE FAR EAST 
Introduction. 

In the Note by the Writer prefaced to the Survey of Internatioruil 
Affairs, 1920-3, it is pointed out that, in the case of China, the status 
or internal condition of the country is itself an international affair. 

The impossibility of excluding an examination of the internal 
situation of China from any review of her international relations 
became more and more evident with every year that passed after 
the Washington Confereno^e of 1 921-2 ; on the one hand, the growing 
weakness and lack of authority of the Central Govermnent made the 
settlement of any incident or the conclusion of any arrangement 
increasingly difficult ; on the other hand, the general slackening of 
authority and the consequent frequent existence in the provinces of 
a state approaching anarchy led to the occurrence of numerous 
incidents that assumed international significance. It will therefore 
be convenient to give a brief outline of the internal history of China 
during the five years ending with the year 1925. 

The breach between the north and the south, that took definite 
shape in 1917 owing to the opposition between the militarist Cabinet 
and the Parliament, ostensibly over the question of China’s declara- 
tion of w’ar against the Central Powers, was given a more concrete 
form in April 1921 with the election, by the remnant of the Parlia- 
ment that had established the ‘ Constitutional Government ’ in 
Canton, of Sun Yat-sen as President of the Chinese Republic. This 
proceeding set the seal on the parallel existence in China of two rival 
Governments. 

Neither of these Governments was, however, on a stable basis. 
The Northern Government, with two former officials of the Manchu 
regime, Hsu Shih-ch’ang and Liang Shih-yi, occupying the posts of 
President and Premier respectively, had been set up in the previous 
year by a combination of Chang Tso-lin, the Mukden war lord, with 
Ts’ao K’un and Wu P’ei-fu, the military leaders of the Chihli faction, 
but the combination was already showing unmistakable signs of 
disruption. In Canton President Sun had as his right-hand man the 
veteran statesman Wu T’ing-fang and for military support depended 
on General Ch’en Ch’iung-ming. 
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Civil war broke out in North China in the spring of 1 922 and re- 
sulted in the defeat of Chang Tso-lin by the Chihli militarists, Ts’ao 
K’un and Wu P’ei-fu, and the overthrow of President Hsu Shih- 
ch’ang, whereupon the former President, Li Yuan-hung, was recalled 
from retirement and reinstated as Chief Executive. These operations 
found Chang Tso-lin in alliance with 8un Yat-sen — an unnatural 
alliance which would have been impossible almost anywhere else but 
was by no means unprecedented or unique in the annals of China’s 
internal wars. The support rendered to Chang by Sun Yat-sen, which 
consisted of a ' Northern Expedition ’ that wasted its strength on the 
air, scarcely affected the victorious campaign of the Chihli leaders, 
but it j)roved to be the cause of Sun Yat-sen’s temporary undoing, 
for during his absence Ch’en Ch’iung-niing, who had opposed and 
refused to participate in the Northern Expedition, occupied Canton 
with his troops. Sun Yat-sen attempted to expel him by force, but 
was himself defeated and forced to flee to Shanghai, his last act being 
an impotent bombardment of Canton by the warships that remained 
loyal to him. 

One of the immediate results of Li Yiian-hung’s return to the 
Presidential chair was the reconvening in Peking of the Parliament, 
the arbitrary dissolution of which in 1917 had been the immediate 
cause of the split between the north and the south. This fact paved 
the way for an attempt to realize President Li’s policy of a reunifica- 
tion of China by a reconciliation, and he took an early opportunity 
to approach Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who, in the spring of 1923, had returned 
to Canton, the forces of Ch’en Ch’iung-ming having been exj)elled by 
invading troops from Yunnan and Kwangsi. (It may be remarked 
that it was on this occasion that Michael Borodin, the Bolshevik 
adviser to the Canton Government, accompanied Sun Yat-sen.) 
President Li’s policy of reconciliation did not find favour, however, 
with his military supporters, headed by Wu P’ei-fu, who advocated 
a programme of reunification by force, and it was not long before the 
President was again at issue with the militarists. President Li 
appeared, in spite of having been the hero of the revolution of 1911, 
to possess none of the qualities of greatness, and to combine the best 
of intentions with an utter lack of resolution. At the first conflict of 
opinion he gave way, and shortly afterwards was frightened, by well- 
staged demonstrations in the capital and threats from the generals 
in the vicinity, particularly the Christian General Feng Yii-hsiang, 
into vacating his post and taking refuge in Tientsin. 

There now followed an interregnum of three or four months when 
China, as represented by the Peking Government, was without a 
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president. The Chihli militarist, Ts’ao K'un, was the recognized 
claimant to the succession, but, in order to give his assumption of 
office a constitutional appearance, it was necessary to secure his 
election by Parliament, which involved considerable expenditure of 
time and money — the bribes issued to secure this result were said to 
have amounted to $15,000,000. At the same time, in order that 
there might be no challenge to the legality of Ts'ao K’un’s position, 
the permanent constitution of the Republic was hurriedly pressed 
through Parliament and was promulgated on the 10th October, 1923. 

In spite of various minor vicissitudes, Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his 
party remained in power in Canton throughout the year, though at 
times their power barely extended beyond the confines of the city. 
Towards the close of 1923, Dr. Sun was brought into conflict with the 
Powers by his threat to seize the custom house at Canton in order 
to secure the payment to him of a share of the custom surplus. In 
1919 an arrangement had been come to w ith the Peking Government 
in virtue of which the surplus of custom revenue, after all charges 
had been met, was divided in the ratio of 86-3 per cent, to the 
Northern Government and 13-7 per cent, to the Southern, in approxi- 
mate proportion to the revenues collected in their respective areas. 
In the spring of 1920 the Southern Government was driven out of 
Canton by Kwangsi invaders, and the Northern Government there- 
upon revoked this airangement, and pledged these revenues as 
security for domestic loans, which, directly or indirectly, furnished 
the sinews of war for the civil strife. 

It w as, perhaps, hardly to be anticipated that the Southern Govern- 
ment would acquiesce in this arrangement when once they found 
themselves more or less in power again, particularly as they suffered 
badly from the insufficiency of revenue which was the common lot of 
every Government in China. Their sources of income were practically 
confined to the city of Canton, where every possible expedient was 
resorted to in order to raise funds, and taxes were levied on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Even so, the treasury was in constant difficulties to 
find the means for paying the army of mercenaries that was main- 
tained to meet the constant threats of Ch’en Chlung-ming, and in 
September 1923 the Canton Government addressed to the Diploma- 
tic Body at Peking a request that the proportion fixed in 1919 should 
be released to them. This request does not appear to have been 
taken seriously in the first instance, but after a lapse of several weeks 
the Diplomatic Body pointed out that they had no power to allocate 
the surplus of the customs revenues remaining over after all charges 
under the Protocol of 1901 and international loan agreements had 
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been met, and that such a measure as Dr. Sun desired could be achieved 
only by arrangement with the Central Government. Dr. Sun’s reply 
to this was a threat to seize the custom house at Canton in order to 
secure payment of the share which he claimed together with arrears 
since the spring of 1920. This threat was met by the massing of a 
small international fleet, consisting of British, bVench, American, 
Japanese, Portuguese, and Italian units, off Canton, and in the light 
of this demonstration Dr. Sun took no steps to put his threat into 
effect. 

In order to clarify developments during the succeeding years, it 
may be useful to sum up the internal condition of China at the 
end of 1923. The Chihli Party, headed by President Ts’ao K’un, 
controlled the Central Government at Peking, and numbered among 
its adherents the provinces of Chihli, Shantung, Honan, Shensi, 
Kansu, Kiangsu (except for the Shanghai area), Anhwei, Kiangsi, 
Hupei, and Fukien ; the Fengtien (or Mukden) Party, headed by 
Chang Tso-lin, controlled the three Manchurian provinces (Fengtien, 
Kirin, and Heilungkiang) and was in allianee with the Anfu party 
(which it had assisted in overthrowing in 1920), whose representative 
was Lu Yung-hsiang, the military governor of Chekiang, who also 
controlled the Shanghai area.^ In the south, the Kuomintang‘^ held 
Canton and an indefinite area around the city ; the remaining pro- 
vinces (Szechuan, Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Hunan, and Shansi) 
were either neutral or were so torn by intestine strife as to render 
their allegiance doubtful. 

Wu P’ei-fu’s scheme of unification by force had therefore much 
ground to cover before it could approach completion, the more so as 
the Kuomintang were prepared to harass him in the rear whenever he 
might threaten to be a danger to his northern opponents. 

The forcible reunification of the country was attempted by 
Marshal Wu in the autumn of 1924, but, so far from achieving his 
end, by the close of the year he saw his own party disrupted and over- 

^ The Chihli, Fengtien, and Anfu (Anhui) Parties amounted to little more 
than groupings of rival militarists. These })artie8 were all the offspring of the 
old Peiyang, or Northern Militarist Party, which broke up on the death of 
Yuan Shih-k’ai. It is useless to try to discover any political principles forming 
the basis of these parties ; their politics were purely opportunist, and designed 
to serve the ends of their dominant Groneral. The Fengtien Party claimed to 
be an uncompromising foe to Bolshevism and Soviet influence ; it was itself 
reputed to be under Japanese influence ; but the extent of this cannot be 
determined. It was, however, clearly to Japan's interest to ensure the friend- 
liness of the satrap ruling over her ‘ region of special interest ’, as well as to 
riiaintain a stable buffer between herself and Soviet territory. 

* For the history and organization of the Kuomintang see below, pp. 322-3. 
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thrown and himself eliminated. The first stage of his programme 
called for the recovery of the Shanghai area and the defeat of the 
Anfu Governor of Chekiang, Lu Yung-hsiang, after which he was to 
take action against the Manchurian war-lord, Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 
In the first part of the programme he was successful : Lu Yung- 
hsiang was driven out of Chekiang by Sun Ch’uan-fang, advancing 
from Fukien, and was eventually forced out of Shanghai also. These 
operations, however, w^ere unduly prolonged ; the Anfu Party in the 
Yangtze delta were able to hold out long enough to give Chang 
Tso-lin time to mobilize, so that when Marshal Wu came to deliver 
his attack on the Fengtien forces, he found them in a strong position. 

l^he operations on the northern front were on a large scale, but no 
significant success had been achieved by either side when, on the 
23rd October, Wu P’ei-fu’s subordinate. General Feng Yii-hsiang, 
carried out a cou'p d'etat ; ho withdrew all his forces to Peking, took 
charge of the capital, and declared for peace. As a result of this 
defection the Chihli forces collapsed, Wu P’ei-fu was overwhelmed by 
the Fengtien army, and fled by sea with a few scanty remnants, and 
finally withdrew^ to Yochow, in the north of Hunan Province. 

As soon as he had acquired military control of the capital, Feng 
Yii-hsiang set about the reorganization of the Government. On the 
31st October mandates were issued dismissing the Chihli members 
of the Cabinet, and two days later the President, Ts'ao K’un, was 
forced to resign, but w^as imprisoned on account of his alleged crimes 
against the state. (His confinement, it may be mentioned, lasted 
until April 1926, wdien there w^as a further coup d'Hat on the expulsion 
of Feng Yii-hsiang’s forces, remodelled as the Kuominchiin, or 
Nationalist Army, from the capital.) Marshal Feng’s next act was 
directed against the Manchu ex-Emperor, Hsuan-t’ung, who had 
been living in retirement in Peking since his abdication in 1912. The 
palace was surrounded, the Abdication Treaty w’^as cancelled, and 
there was some fear that the ex -Emperor’s life was in danger. 
Finally, he w^as permitted to retire to the palace of his father. Prince 
Ch’un (the former Regent) where he was closely guarded until, on the 
arrival in the capital of Tuan Ch’i-jui and Chang Tso-lin, the guards 
were withdrawn. Towards the end of the year he again became 
nervous as to his position and withdrew to the safety of the Japanese 
Legation and ultimately to the Japanese Concession in Tientsin. 

The Provisional Government, which represented a compromise 
between the radical politics of Feng Yii-hsiang and the conservative 
views of Chang Tso-lin, was set up on the 22nd November, when 
Tuan Ch’i-jui, the head of the Anfu Party, was installed as Chief 
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Executive. Lu Yung-hsiang, the Anfu General, who had been expelled 
from Shanghai by the Chihli forces, headed by Ch’i Hsieh-yiian, a 
couple of months before, was appointed to undertake the subjuga- 
tion of Kiangsu ; he occupied Nanking ; Ch’i Hsieh-yiian, in alliance 
with Sun Ch’uan-fang, the governor of Chekiang, endeavoured to 
drive him out, but was overwhelmed by an invasion of Fengtien 
forces commanded by Chang Tsung-ch’ang. The final outcome was 
that the Fengtien group gained control of the provinces of Kiangsu 
and Shantung, to which latter province Chang Tsung-ch’ang was 
appointed, while Sun Ch’uan-fang was allowed to remain in control 
of Chekiang. 

During this period Dr. Sun Yat-sen remained in control at ("anton ; 
his contribution to the autumn campaign against the Chihli Party 
was negligible. The principal event in the south was the attempted 
assassination at Canton of Monsieur Merlin, the Governor-General of 
French Indo-China, which, with its aftermath of strikes, will be 
dealt with later.^ 

Canton w as also distracted by an attempted semi-Fascist move- 
ment against the oppressive rule of the extreme section of the Kuomin- 
tang and against the onerous taxation necessary for the support of 
the Yunnanese mercenaries on w^hose aid J)r. Sun was dependent. 
A body of merchant volunteers, commanded by the compradore of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, was organized, and a plot was devised 
to smuggle into Canton a large quantity of arms from Antwerp. 
These arms were brought to Canton in August 1 924 in a Norwegian 
steamer, the Hav, but the Canton Government, having learnt of the 
presence of the munitions on board, seized the ship and confiscated 
the arms. A struggle then took place between the merchants and the 
authorities for their possession, and ultimately the former, by means 
of a succession of strikes, compelled the Government to hand over 
to them a portion of the consignment. While taking over these arms 
on the 10th October, the merchant volunteers came into conflict with 
and fired on a body of labour volunteers and students, whereupon the 
Government, five days later, took forcible action against them and 
crushed them mercilessly, part of the business quarter of Canton 
being burnt down. 

After this, the power of the extremist section of the Kuomintang, 
under Soviet influence, increased, but was restrained for a time by the 
presence of the Yunnanese troops ; at the same time the presence 
of these mercenaries was becoming a thorn in the side of the Cantonese, 
and the position was critical when, on the 13th November, Dr. Sun 

^ See p. 321 below. 
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departed for the north to take part in a national conference at Peking. 
His ilhiess on arrival prevented this conference from becoming 
effectual, and on the 12th March, 1925, he died of cancer on the liver. 

The internal political situation underwent comparatively little 
change until the last months of 1925, when the growing power of 
Chang Tso-lin, the Fengtien leader, received a check. The principal 
events in China were the Shanghai incident of the 30th May and the 
succeeding events at Hankow, Canton, and elsewhere ; the ensuing 
anti-British agitation ; and the convening of the Tariff Conference 
and the Extraterritoriality Commission, all of which will be dealt 
with later. The essential feature of the year was the great growth in 
power and influence of the Kuomintang which, so far from being 
weakened by the death of its great leader, seems to have found in that 
very fact a means of consolidating and strengthening itself. 

This is perhaps not the place for an examination of Dr. Sun’s 
character and life work, nor of the part that he played in developing 
and stimulating Chinese Nationalism, which, from the early days in 
which almost its sole champions were the students and it was itself 
half contemptuously designated the ‘ Student Movement ’, grew, dur- 
ing the years under review, into a potent force permeating all classes 
throughout the whole country, until it was generally believed to be 
bringing about a spiritual revolution that would necessitate a complete 
readjustment of the attitude of the Treaty Powers towards China. 
Dr. Sun’s death in no way weakened the Kuomintang (Nationalist 
Party) which, from the early days when it constituted the Parlia- 
mentary opposition to Yuan Shih-k’ai, had become the embodiment 
of the Nationalist aspirations of the country. 

After his death, Dr. Sun’s influence appears even to have increased. 
Without going so far as to say that he was deified by the Nationalist 
Party, it is no exaggeration to say that he was elevated to a position 
approximating to that formerly held by Confucius, and that Sunyat- 
senism became to the new China what Confucianism had been to the 
old. His writings ^ were invested with an almost scriptural authority, 
which it was impious to doubt ; his tomb was to be a place of pilgrim- 
age ; all public functions opened with a ceremony consisting of 
bowing three times to his portrait and reading aloud his last will.^ 

^ An excellent analysis of Dr. Sun’s political lectures, the ‘ Three People’s 
Principles by Ivan D. Eoss. was published in the Nineteenth Century Review 
for. February 1927. 

The North China Herald of the 22nd January. 1927, gives a translation of 
a summary of Dr. Sun’s teachings : ‘ Main outline for the Reconstruction of 
the National Government by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, dated the 12th April, 1924. 

2 Dr, Sun Yat-aen's Will : 

‘ For forty years I have devoted my energies to the cause of the National 
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His doctrines, which were adopted as the creed of the Nationalists, 
became known as the San Min Chu I, or Three People’s Principles : 
he defined thcvse principles as Nationalism, Democracy, and Socialism, 
or the People’s Nation, the People’s Power, and the People’s Liveli- 
hood : of these the first, which represented China as what he styled 
a ‘ sub-colony ’, lying at the mercy of a number of foreign Powers, 
involved as a corollary the movement for the cancellation of the 
unequal treaties that had been extorted from China by the Western 
nations in the nineteenth century. 

This summary of China’s internal history during recent years may 
demonstrate the difficulties that confronted the Powers, and parti- 
cularly, in view of her greater stake. Great Britain, in the task of 
remodelling their policy in the light of the aspirations of a nationality- 
conscious China arid of the commitments entered into at Washington. 
On the one hand, the Chinese demand for the abolition of the privi- 
leged position of aliens was growing year by year more clamant ; 
on the other hand, every year saw greater and greater disruption in 
China and the fading away of any central authority with which 
negotiations might be undertaken. The former of these factors found 
concrete expression in the new treaties^ concluded by China and in 
the Trade Mark Law the effects of the latter were demonstrated in 
th-Q fiasco oi the Tariff Conference^ and in the obstacles that prevented 
the rendition of Weihaiwei.^ 

These confiicting forces were bound to give rise, sooner or later, to 
a crisis ; this crisis took the form of the Shanghai riots of the 30th 
May, 1925,^ and brought to a focus the whole of the tendencies and 
movements that were operating in the Chinese body politic. The 
shooting at Shanghai on the 30th May and the subsequent events 
were inevitably fated to have a vital and permanent effect on China’s 
international relations, and particularly on Sino-British relations. 

Kevolution. The object of the latter is to seek a position of independent 
equality for China. The experience of forty years has caused me to realize 
that, if it is desired to acliieve this object, the people must be aroused, and we 
must strive in unison with all these nations of the world w ho deal with us on 
a basis of equality. The revolution has not yet achieved its object. All those 
who are of the same purpose as myself must therefore act in accordance with 
the precepts of my three books : A Method of Establishing a Nation, A General 
Plan for the Eeeonstruction of the National Governmenty and The Three People^ s 
Principles y and also the announcement made on the occasion of the First 
National Eepresentatives’ Conference, and must continue to use every effort 
to attain the first two ideals of holding a people’s conference and of abolishing 
all unequal treaties. It is essential that this should be brought about within 
the shortest possible time. My last will and testament.’ 

^ See below, Sect. (i). ^ See below, Sect. (vi). 

® See below, Sect. (viii). * See below, Sect. (ix). 

® See below, Sect, (xi) (a). 
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To put these events in their proper perspective, it is necessary to 
examine the whole of the circumstances, political and economic, 
that led up to them ; these circumstances included the rise of 
China’s Nationalism, the growth of the Kiioniintang and its reaction 
to Russian influence, and the industrial revolution and the develop- 
ment of trades unionism. It is, however, impossible to separate these 
factors into watertight compartments, they dovetail into each other, 
making it impossible, for example, to state with precision how far 
the strike epidemic that spread so rapidly in China was due to 
economic and how far to political causes. On the whole, it is clear 
that economic causes provided a basis of genuine grievances which, 
added to the general feeling of restlessness provoked by the anarchic 
conditions prevailing in the country, furnished ample material for 
the j)olitical agitator whose wetier it was to fish in troubled waters ; 
in particular, whenever there was a strike of Chinese w^orkmen in 
foreign employ, it was usually possible to find evidence of a political 
motive closely interwoven with the industrial demands. 

From time immemorial passive resistance, in the form of the boycott, 
had been a recognized political weapon of the Chinese masses ; prior 
to 1925 the outstanding example of this was the protracted, if not 
wholly effective, boycott of Japanese goods consequent on the 
‘ Tw^enty-one Demands ’ of 1915 and the failure to annul them at 
Versailles in 1919. The general strike required, to make it effective, 
more elaborate organization and had small hoj>e of success until 
trades unions were firmly established. In 1919 an effort was made 
to organize labourers’ associations on a political basis with a view to 
calling a general sympathetic strike if the Chinese delegates at 
Versailles signed the Peace Treaty, but as they did not sign, the 
effectiveness of the organization w^as not put to the test. 

The succeeding years saw an increasing tendency of the Chinese 
to form associations for the protection of their interests and to 
replace or supplement the historic guilds — the associations of em- 
ployers and emploj^ees that were typical of the age of handicrafts — 
by trades unions adapted to modern industrial conditions. This 
movement found a particularly favourable atmosphere in Canton, 
under Kuomintang rule, and it was in South China that the first 
struggle on a big scale took place. In January 1922 a strike of 
Chinese seamen broke out in Hongkong ; this lasted for two months, 
during w^hich time the trade of the colony was paralysed, and even- 
tually spread to the mainland, the ports of Swatow and Canton 
being seriously affected. In its initial stages, the strike appeared to 
be of a purely economic nature, the men having demanded large 
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increases in their scale of wages on account of the increased cost of 
living! having refused, in spite of the conciliatory attitude of the 
shipowners, to come to terms or have their demands submitted to 
an impartial arbitration board. As the strike progressed, however, 
it became evident that professional agitators, acting from political 
motives, w^ere at the back of it. The strikers were supplied with 
funds by the Kuomintang in Canton, and a scheme was 
proposed by which, in return for the suj)port of the Canton Govern- 
ment, the men were to pay 50 per cent, of their increased wages into 
the fund for financing Sun Yat-sen\s campaign against the north.^ 
In the early days of the strike the main body of seamen migrated to 
Canton, Avhere they established their head-quarters under the aegis 
of the Kuomintang and with the tacit aj)proval of the Canton 
Government. The Chinese Seamen's Union (a labour organization 
backed by the Kuomintang) made strenuous efforts to force on a 
general strike in Hongkong by intimidating willing workers and 
attempting to interfere with the food supplies and essential services 
of the colony. 

The strike was ultimately settled at a conference between the 
shipping companies and the representatives of the seamen held at 
Hongkong ; from the terms of settlement ultimately accepted (which 
included an advance of wages far short of the men's original demands) 
it seemed clear that the dispute could have been settled in the begin- 
ning by direct negotiations between the employers and the men had 
there been no outside interference. 

The immediate outcome of the strike was a great growth of trades 
unionism ; the unions of Canton emerged from the struggle stronger 
than ever before, with the knowledge that it lay in their powder to 
cripple the trade of Hongkong whenever they should wish to resort 
to extreme measures for either economic or political ends. The 
successful strike at Canton was followed at once by the opening in 
Shanghai of a branch of the Seamen’s Union which lost no time in 
signalizing its existence by organizing a strike at that port. In this 
case, however, the trouble was confined to purely Chinese shipping 
companies which had not followed the advance in wages in Hong- 
kong as the foreign companies in Shanghai had done. Strong efforts 
were made to resist the strikers’ demands, but without success, and 
after three weeks the strike ended in a complete victory for the men. 
It was significant that the terms of settlement included the recogni- 

! According to a report compiled by the Chinese Government Bureau of 
Economic Information, the cost of living rose approximately 50 per cent, 
from 1912 to 1922. * See above, p. 311. 
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tion of the Shanghai branch of the Chinese Seamen's Union as the 
official organ of the whole body of local seamen. 

By the end of 1922 unions had been organized in Shanghai by the 
workers of practically every trade and calling. There were in that 
year seventy strikes in Shanghai (as compared with thirty-six in the 
previous year), involving in all some 80,000 men and women ; the 
greater proportion of these strikes involved questions of wages or 
working hours, though cases were not wanting in which these factors 
were altogether absent, and the strike was clearly the work of pro- 
fessional agitators. From other parts of the country also there were 
frequent reports of labour troubles, the most serious being strikes on 
the Peking-Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow railways : in both these 
cases the disputes were undoubtedly due in large measure to the 
instigation of political agents. 

The year 1923 saw fifty-one labour disputes in Shanghai, but none 
of them were of a serious nature and most were settled within a few 
days. The acting Commercial Counsellor of the British Legation said, 
in his annual report : 

In the opinion of the municipal authorities the decline in the number 
of labour disputes last year is mainly due to the fact that the activities 
of Bolshevik and other agitators have been less vigorous during the past 
twelve months. In other parts of China labour conditions last year 
appear to have been fairly normal, except in Canton, where the constant 
unrest and disorder have result/cd in an enormous increase in the cost 
of living and, as a natural consequence, much discontent among the 
working classes. 

The returns of the Shanghai Municipal Council showed strikes in 
Shanghai in 1924 resulting in a loss of 289,730 days. The strikes 
were for the most part due to economic or minor grievances. One 
serious dispute, at a Chinese tobacco factory, resulted from the 
activities of a band of agitators who had managed to get control of 
the employers’ union. Inquiries by the Shanghai Municipal Police 
showed that the prolongation of the strike was due to intimidation 
by the leaders, eighteen of whom were tried and sentenced to 
punishment up to three months’ imprisonment. As an illustration 
of the readiness of the Chinese to use the strike weapon for ends other 
than economic or industrial, mention may be made of a strike which 
took place in Chapei, a Chinese administered district just over the 
boundary of the international settlement. In consequence of a fire, 
which proved disastrous principally through a shortage of water, 
traders closed their shops on the 1 4th March, 1924, to further a 
demand for the conversion of the officially controlled Chapei Water- 
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works and Electricity Companies into private concerns. They 
gained their point after they had been on strike for two days. 

There was also a very significant strike and boycott at Canton, 
the grounds of which were clearly political. On the 19th June., 1924, 
a bomb attempt was made, in the British Concession at Canton 
(Shameen) against Monsieur Merlin, Governor-General of French Indo- 
China, and there were numerous European casualties. The Shameen 
Municipal Council thereupon instituted various regulations for the 
control of Chinese in the Concession, particularly with regard to 
having passes to enter the island by night. These were resented by 
the Chinese, and a general strike, lasting from the 15th July to the 
19th August, ensued. The strike involved all Chinese workers — 
clerks, police, and labourers — on Shameen, and included a boycott of 
all British and French steamers ; consequently during the period 
of the strike no freight was handled by the usual lines of steamers to 
Hongkong save foodstuffs for the foreign residents of Shameen. 

Negotiations for the termination of the strike went on daily, but 
members of the Canton Government deliberately obstructed a 
settlement until the struggle with the merchant volunteers^ and the 
impending general strike in the city of Canton led to a sudden with- 
drawal of their support from the strikers, whereupon the strike 
suddenly collapsed and the men involved were unable to secure 
favourable terms : the matter of payment of wages to strikers 
during the time of absence from work was left to the discretion of 
individual employers and the disloyal police were not reinstated. 
The terms of settlement appeared on the whole to represent a victory 
for the Municipal Council, but in the light of after events it would 
seem that this first essay demonstrated to the Kuomintang how 
powerful a weapon a properly directed general strike might prove. 

The labour position in China at the end of 1924 is dealt with fully 
in a British Government Blue Book : Papers respecting Labour 
Conditions in China,^ This shows that, although in 1923 Pro- 
visional Factory Regulations had been issued by the Peking Govern- 
ment, they were everywhere a dead letter, that in Shanghai child 
and female labour was in extensive use, children commencing work 
sometimes at the age of five years, and that hours of labour were 
excessively long. The reports also contained evidence of the growth 
of trades unionism : in Shanghai there were shown to be seventy-nine 
trades union associations ; statistics of membership were given in 
respect of less than half of them, but these showed a total of 84,000. 
In Canton there were shown to be a large number of similar organiza- 

1 See above, p. 315. * China No. 1 (1925) [Cmd. 2442]. 
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tions which were in every case affiliated to the extreme wing of the 
Kuomintang, and among which Bolshevik and anti-foreign propa- 
ganda were widely disseminated, some of the associations being 
members of the Communist Party of China. 

The whole course of events during the years under review showed 
that an intimate connexion existed between the labour movement 
on the one hand and the Kuomintang and the Cantonese Nationalist 
Government on the other, and that the exploitation of labour unrest 
was destined to be a potent instrument in the hands of the Kuornin- 
tang. 

The Kuomintang^ itseK had a history dating back to the early 
days of the Chinese Republic. The party was the lineal descendant 
of the T'ungmenghui, or Confederate Association, formed by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen in Japan in 1907 by the amalgamation of various anti- 
dynastic societies. The T’ungmenghui was the motive force behind 
the Revolution of 1911 ; it was reorganized as the Kuomintang after 
the consummation of the Revolution, and then included reforming 
elements which had remained outside it prior to the overthrow of 
the Manchu Empire. It almost immediately, through its majority 
in the National Assembly, came into conflict with Yiian Shih-k'ai ; 
it fomented the abortive ^ Second Revolution ’ of 1913, after which it 
was proscribed and the National Assembly was dissolved. It again 
enjoyed a brief space of power under the first presidency of Li Yiian- 
hung (1916-17), but in June 1917 it again came into conflict with 
the militarist Cabinet, and the Parliament was again dissolved, 
and then led a peripatetic existence until the establishment of 
the Southern Government in Canton in 1921. The Southern, or 
Nationalist, Government was from the first a purely Kuomintang 
body. 

The Kuomintang, as is inevitable with every progressive party, 
embraced various shades of opinion, and the vicissitudes through 
which it passed tended to harden the lines of division : the party 
was united on the principles of Nationalism (the abolition of the 
extraterritorial system, the recovery of the Concessions, tariff 
autonomy and the overthrow of the military regime), but otherwise 
there was a wide breach between the moderates of the right wing 
and the extremists of the left. The principal cause of division was the 
Soviet influence which, from the day in 1923 when Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
brought Mr. Michael Borodin to Canton as an adviser, became more 

^ The exact translation of the Chinese characters romaiiized as Kuomintang 
would be Nationalist Democratic Party, which is conveniently summarized as 
‘ Nationalists ’. 
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and more potent every year, and inculcated the left wing with ex- 
treme views which, in their most pronounced manifestations, were 
definitely Communist. At the same time, with growth of Russian 
influence and the ascendancy of the left wing, hostility to the so- 
called ‘ Imperialistic Powers ’, and particularly to Great Britain, 
became increasingly marked. 

The relations between the Nationalist Government and the 
Kuomintang crystallized in June 1925, when a definite system was 
adopted. The Kuomintang Nationalist Congress, which met at 
fairly frequent intervals, selected from among its prominent party 
members in all parts of China a Central Executive Committee. This 
Committee was the supreme authority in all purely party matters, 
jincl co-ordinated the activities of the organization throughout the 
world. (A very large proportion of the Kuomintang’s funds was, 
from the beginning, derived from its overseas branches.) The Central 
Executive Committee was not directly concerned in the administra- 
tion, but it selected the Political Council, which was the controlling 
Cabinet of the Nationalist Government. Although the Political 
(Jouncil was selected by the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang, and was in fact the political instrument of the Party, 
the Government professed to be entirely separate from the Party, 
and would acknowledge no responsibility for its actions and propa- 
ganda. 

The Soviet pattern was obvious in this system, and the resem- 
blance extended through all the machinery of the Government. The 
offices of civil and military governor were replaced by committees, 
and the committee system was applied in all branches of the ad- 
ministration : this system was designed to overcome the fissiparous 
tendency which had so often led to the break-up and overthrow of 
Governments and authorities in China. 

Although, up to the end of 1925, the Nationalist Government con- 
trolled only a varying area in Kwangtung and Kwangsi, the Kuo- 
mintang permeated the whole of China : its influence was naturally 
strongest in the southern provinces, but its ramifications extended 
over the whole country, particularly in the large industrial towns and 
in the educational centres. The events of 1 925 ^ came to it as a heaven- 
sent opportunity for consolidating its influence and for testing its 
power, and resulted in the establishment of the supremacy of the 
Soviet-inspired left wing over the moderates of the right. 

^ See below. Section (xi). 
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Biographical Notes on Principal Chinese Leaders 
Chang Tso-lin. 

A native of Manchuria, bom in 1874. He received no education, and 
started life as a hunghutze, or brigand. He was an irregular ally of Japan 
during the Russo-Japanese War, after which he and his hunghutze weva 
taken into the Chinese Government service, when he received quick pro- 
motion. In 1913 he was appointed Military Governor of Fengtien, and 
continued to hold that post from that time onwards. He served Yuan 
Shih-k’ai faithfully until the collapse of the latter's monarchical movement 
in 1916. In 1918 he was appointed Inspector-General of the Three Eastern 
Pro\inces (Manchuria). Jointly wdth Ts’ao K’un he led an expeditionary 
force for the overthrow of the Anfu Government in the summer of 1920. 
In May 1922 he was defeated by the Chihli Party, after which he w’as 
dismissed from his posts, but in spite of dismissal he remained in power in 
Manchuria, which he ruled as an autonomous territory. 

Chiang Kai-shek. 

Otherwise Chiang Chung-cheng. A nativ’^e of Chekiang, born in 1886. 
He joined the Kuomintang early in life, but did not rise into prominence 
until 1924, when he w^as appointed principal of the Whampoa Cadet 
School at Canton. He recruited a number of students for this institution 
in Shanghai at the end of that year from the broken troops of Lu Yung- 
hsiang, and at one time had under him as many as 800 cadets and 2,500 
non-commissioned officers under special training. These he sent out to the 
different armies in Canton to reorganize and consolidate them with the 
aid of Soviet funds and munitions. He then took the field against Sun 
Yat-sen’s rivals, defeated them, destroyed the Yunnan and Kwangsi 
mercenaries (1925), and speedily established himself as the outstanding 
military leader of the Nationalists. It was, however, uncertain how much 
of his success he owed to his own undoubted energy and ability, and how 
much to his Russian advisers, of whose control he was reported to be 
impatient. 

Feng Yii-hsiang. 

Commonly known as " the Christian General A native of Anhui. He 
first saw service in the Tibetan campaigns of 1908-10. In 1917 he took 
part, under Tuan Ch’i-jui, in the suppression of the monarchist amp d'itat 
of Chang Hsiin, but he was said to have conceived hostility against Tuan 
on account of his failure to receive promotion. When ordered to Hunan 
to oppose the Cantonese, he asked for and obtained a large sum of money, 
and then, instead of proceeding to Hunan, settled down at Wusiieh, in 
Hupeh, where he maintained himself in independence. In 1920, he took 
part, with Wu P’ei-fu, in the anti-Anfu campaign, after which he was given 
the command of the Eleventh Division, which he brought to a high pitch 
of efficiency and discipline. In 1921 he was appointed tuchiin. (military 
governor) of Shensi, and in 1922 his troops played a decisive part in 
Wu P’ei-fu*6 defeat of ChangTso-lin. In 1923, by a stage-managed mutiny, 
he brought about the resignation of President Li Yuan-hung ; he execute 
another amp d'itat in 1924, when he suddenly deserted Wu P'ei-fu in his 
war with Chang Tso-lin, seized Peking, imprisoned President Ts’ao K’un, 
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ejected the ex-Emperor Hsuan-t'ung and set up a provisional Govern- 
ment. The end of 1925 saw him at war with Chang Tso-lin, but in the 
course of this campaign he suddenly resigned all his posts and retired to 
Moscow with the avowed object of studying Bolshevism. He was a strong 
Nationalist, and was reported to be particularly anti-Japanese but not 
essentially anti-foreign. 

Sun Ch’tuin-fang, 

Bom in Shantung in March 1885. He graduated at the Peiyang Military 
College in 1906 and continued his military education until 1909, when he 
passed the military examination and was gazetted as an officer. In 1921 
he was appointed to the command of the Tw^enty-eighth Division, and 
later in the same year he was given the post of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Upper Yangtze. In 1923 he invaded Fulaen and became Military Governor 
of that province ; in the war of 1924 he seized the opportunity to repeat 
the process in Chekiang ; and in October 1925 he invaded Kiangsu and 
drove out the Mukden army of occupation, becoming overlord of the five 
provinces of Fukien, Anhui, Kiangsi, Kiangsu, and Chekiang. His 
campaigns showed him to be a skilful strategist with a genius for swift 
action. He also appeared to be an efficient ruler. 

Sun Yat-aen. 

Also known officially as Sun Wen, and generally designated Sun Chung- 
shan by Chinese. A native of Kwangtung, bom in 1866. He leamt 
P^nglish at an early age, studied medicine at Hongkong, and graduated as 
‘ Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery, Hongkong ' in 1892. From his early 
days he was a pronounced revolutionary. He practised medicine in Macao, 
where he founded the ‘ Young China Party ’. He subsequently settled in 
Canton, but, after the failure of a conspiracy in 1895, he became an exile 
and tied first to Macao and thence to Hongkong, Japan, Honolulu, and the 
United States, in all wffiich places he won adherents to his cause. In 1896 
lie w as kidnapped in London by the orders of the Chinese Minister and was 
confined in the Chinese Legation ; news of his plight was conveyed to the 
Foreign Office through the instrumentality of his old friend Dr. Cantlie, 
and he was released on the representations of Lord Salisbury after twelve 
days’ confinement. He subsequently carried on his campaign of revolu- 
tionary propaganda in Europe, America, the Straits Settlements, and 
Japan, where he founded the T'ungmenghui, which was the driving power 
of the revolution of 1911. Dr. Sun was in England when the Revolution 
broke out, but he arrived in China by the end of 1911, when he was 
elected Provisional President of the Republic. He resigned from the 
Presidency in favour of Yiian Shih-k’ai on the abdication of the Manchus 
in 1912. In September 1912 he was appointed by the President ‘ to con- 
sider draft plans for a national system of railways ’ and produced a very 
extensive programme. His appointment was cancelled on the outbreak 
of the rebellion of 1913, and he took up his residence in Japan. In 1921 he 
was elected ‘ President of China ’ by the Parliament assembled at Canton ; 
his subsequent career up to his death on the 12th March, 1925, has already 
been narrated.^ 


^ See above, pp. 310 seqq. 
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Wu P^ei-fu. 

Bom in Shantung in 1873. He obtained the degree of hsiu-ts'ai (B.A.) 
under the old examination system in 1894, after which he graduated with 
honours from the Tientsin Military Academy in 1898. After the comple- 
tion of his military education, he joined the regular army, and commanded 
a battalion in the Third Division, under the command of Ts’ao K’un. 
After the establishment of the Republic he took part in campaigns in 
Shansi, Honan, and Szechuan, and was promoted in 1916 to the command 
of the Sixth Brigade, and in 1917 to that of the Third Division. In 1920 
he participated in the campaign for the overthrow of the Anfu regime and 
was then appointed Vice-Inspector-General of Chihli, Shantung, and 
Honan. In 1921 he was appointed Inspector-General of Hupeh and Hunan 
and in 1922 he defeated Chang Tso-lin in the struggle for the control of 
Peking. He then, on Ts’ao K’un’s ‘ election ’ to the Presidency, became 
Inspector-General of Chihli, Shantung, and Honan, and reached the 
zenith of his powder. His attempted reunification of China by force in 1924 
led to the break-up of his power, after which his fortunes underwent many 
fluctuations. He had the reputation of being a sound Chinese classical 
scholar and a good soldier, but a poor judge of men and an inefficient 
statesman. 

(i) China’s New Treaties, 

(a) The Treaties with Switzerland, Bolivia, and Persia 

China’s desire for the remodelling of her treaty relations with 
foreign powers on a basis of equaUty and reciprocity found concrete 
expression in the new treaties concluded by her. The last treaty in 
which she conceded extraterritorial rights was that concluded with 
Switzerland on the 13th June, 1918.^ Article 2 of this treaty pro- 
vided that Swiss diplomatic and consular officers in China and 
Chinese officers in Sw itzerland should enjoy the same rights, privileges, 
favours, immunities, and exemptions as were accorded to the diplo- 
matic or consular officers of the most favoured nation. A joint 
declaration signed at the same time stated explicitly that Swiss 
consular officers in China should have the right of exercising extra- 
territorial jurisdiction by virtue of this most-favoured-nation pro- 
vision. 

China’s next treaty, that with Bolivia, which was signed at Tokyo 
on the 3rd December, 1919, was mutati8muta1^dis identical with that 
concluded with Switzerland. In this case, however, an exchange 
of notes between the two plenipotentiaries expressly excluded extra- 
territoriality from the most-favoured-nation provision. 

The treaty with Persia, signed at Rome on the 1st June, 1920, 
carried the process a step further towards reciprocity and equality. 
This treaty was in seven articles. It provided for perpetual friend- 

^ MacMurray, Treaties cmd Agreements with and concerning Chinas p. 1429. 
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ship between the two contracting Powers (Art. 1) ; for the reciprocal 
appointment of diplomatic agents enjoying most-favoured-nation 
privileges, ‘ sauf de droits relatifs k la juridiction consulaire ’ (Art. 2) ; 
for reciprocal respect and protection for nationals of either Power tra- 
velling or residing within the territories of the other (Art. 3) ; for reci- 
procal submission to Chinese or Persian jurisdiction, in civil or criminal 
matters, by Persians in China or Chinese in Persia respectively (Art. 4) ; 
and for reciprocal appointment of consular officers enjoying most- 
favoured-nation privileges, for the obtaining of exequatur by such 
consular officers, and for the non-appointment of trading consuls 
except in an honorary capacity (Art. 5). This was the first treaty 
concluded by China expressly vesting her with full jurisdiction over 
aliens residing within her borders. 

{h) The Sino-German Treaty 

The treaty with Germany ^ signed at Peking on the 20th May, 1921, 
by Drs. W. W. Yen and H. von Borch, was the first treaty between 
China and a European Power in accordance with principles of 
equality and reciprocity, and it marked a further stage in that it 
explicitly applied these principles to questions of taxation and tariff. 
China’s new position was clearly defined in the words of the preamble 
‘ recognizing that the application of the principles of respect for 
territorial sovereignty, equality and reciprocity is the only means 
to maintain a good understanding between the two nations 

The treaty was a simple document, resembling in its form that with 
Persia, but with some significant modifications, the most striking of 
which was the careful avoidance of the formula ‘ most-favoured- 
nation The first article, dealing with the status of diplomatic 
agents, provided that they should enjoy the privileges and immunities 
‘ accorded to them by international law Article 2 in the same way 
prescribed that consular officers of either country ‘ shall be treated 
with the consideration and regard that are accorded to the agents of 
the same rank of other nations Article 3 gave citizens of either 
country the right to travel or settle in all places within the territories 
of the other where the citizens of another nation were allowed to do 
so ; it placed them under the local laws and subjected them to the 
jurisdiction of the local courts, with the proviso that they should 
not pay taxes at a higher rate than the nationals of the country. 
Article 4 recognized the right of either republic to fix its own tariff, 
but it provided that neither party should discriminate in favour of 
its own nationals against those of the other party. 

^ Text in China Year Book, 1926, p. 783. 
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This somewhat rudimentary form of treaty was expanded in greater 
detail in a declaration made by the German representative and in 
an exchange of notes : in the declaration Germany recited her desire 
for a re-establishment of friendly relations, and her acceptance of the 
principles of perfect equality and absolute recij)rocity as the basis of 
treaty engagements : she undertook to fulfil the obligations arising out 
of Articles 128-34 of the Treaty of Versailles, and stated her inability, 
in view of the provisions of that treaty, to restore to China her rights 
in Shantung ; ^ she consented to the abrogation of German consular 
jurisdiction in China, renounced in favour of China all rights in the 
glacis*^ of the German Legation at Peking, and undertook to refund to 
China the cost of internment of German military persons in China. 

By the exchange of notes, Germany confirmed to China the pro- 
visions of Aiticle 264 of the Versailles Treaty, guaranteeing most- 
favoured-nation treatment to Chinese goods imported into Germany ; 
provided for the payment of an indemnity consisting of $4,000,000 
in cash and the balance in railway bonds ; undei*took to return the 
property of Chinese resident in Germany, and agreed to facilitate 
the admission of Chinese students to schools in Germany. 

China on her part promised to give full protection to Germans in 
China and to abstain from any unlawful sequestration of their property, 
provided that Germany accorded the same treatment to Chinese within 
her territories. The most important undertaking of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that with regard to the exercise of jurisdiction over 
Germans : 

Law suits of Germans in China shall be tried in the modern courts,^ 
according to the modern codes, with the right to appeal, and in accord- 
ance with the regular legal procedure. During the period of litigation, 
the assistance of German lawyers and interpreters, who have been duly 
recognized by the court, is permitted. 

This undertaking, which assured to Germans immunity from the 
jurisdiction of the unreformed Chinese courts, constituted a great 
safeguard against abuses in judicial proceedings. The Chinese 
undertaking further promised an effort to deal with the question of 
Germans tried in the Mixed Court (presumably that at Shanghai). 
It also provided for the termination of China’s Trading with the 
Enemy Act, for the revalidification of registered German trade- 

1 See Articles 156-8 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

* Cf. the Protocol (of the 13th June, 1904) regarding the Legation Quarter 
at Peking (MacMurray, p. 315). 

® i.e. Shen-p'an Tirig, see p. 51 of the British Government Blue Book'China 
No. 3 (1926) Report of the Commission on Extra-territoriality in China [Omd. 
2774]. 
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marks, and for the application of the conventional tariff to German 
goods pending the general application of China’s national tariff. 
Provision was also made for the liquidation of Sino-German indebted- 
ness : this was linked with the indemnity payment promised by 
Germany, and the matter was not finally wound up until three years 
later. 

There had in the meantime been numerous attempts to adjust the 
matter, but these all failed owing to inability to agree on the amount 
of the indemnity, left open in the 1921 agreement, to be paid by 
Germany. There appears to be reason to believe that the settle- 
ment that was reached in June 1924 was facilitated by the Peking 
Government’s pressing need for funds in view of the approaching 
civil war. After some internal friction occasioned by the Senate’s 
demand that the agreement should be submitted to Parliament 
before signature, a claim which the Cabinet rejected, the outstanding 
issues relative to the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank and to the indemnity 
payment were settled by an exchange of notes on the 6th and 7th 
June, 1924J 

By this settlement the Chinese Government agreed to reinstate the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank as an issuing bank under the loan agree- 
ments and to return its buildings at Peking and Hankow. Compensa- 
tion to the extent of $1,050,000 in Tientsin-Pukow and Hukuang 
Railway Bonds was to be made by China for the bank’s immovable 
properties in other parts of China which had been liquidated, and the 
Chinese Government agreed to validate all bonds of German issue of 
the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, Hukuang Railway and Reorganization 
Loans. 

As regards the indemnity, China agreed to release the balance of 
German private property held by her, the value of which, with that 
released since 1921, was agreed as being between $69,000,000 and 
$70,000,000. Germany undertook to hand over forthwith to China 
Tientsin-Pukow and Hukuang Railway Bonds and drawn coupons to 
a total value of $34,839,977-35, making, with the $4,000,000 paid in 
cash in 1921, haK the value of the released property. Germany also 
undertook to settle all outstanding claims of German nationals 
against the Chinese Government, except claims in connexion with 
the service of Chinese Bonds, and to deliver to China for cancella- 
tion coupons of the Reorganization Loan Bonds to the value of 
$9,160,094-60 (£1,087,768). 

France made a formal protest against this reparation settle- 
ment as not being in accordance with Article 260 of the Versailles 
^ Text in China Year Book, 1925, pp. 786-8. 
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Treaty, to which China replied that her relations with Germany were 
governed solely by the 1921 agreement and that she was not bound 
by the Treaty of Versailles, which she had not signed. 

Next in chronological order to the treaty with Germany was the 
treaty between China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
signed at Peking on the 31st May, 1924, but it will be more convenient 
to consider Sino-Soviet relations as a connected whole.^ 

(c) The Sino-Austrian Treaty 

The treaty of commerce between China and Austria, signed at 
Vienna on the 19th October, 1925,^ was by far the fullest and most 
artistic of the treaties contracted by China under modern conditions, 
and in view of the inclusion in it of various provisions (e. g., Articles 
5, 13, and 14) which were hardly likely to be applicable to Austria, it 
would seem that it was designed by China to serve as a model of the 
bilateral treaties which she hoped eventually to substitute for the 
' unequal treaties \ It therefore merits an extended examination. 

The preamble recited the basis of the treaty as being the principles 
of a perfect equality and absolute reciprocity. Article 1 provided 
for the enjoyment by the citizens of either country residing in the 
territories of the other of the protection of the laws of the country of 
their residence ; it gave them liberty to travel, carry on business, 
&c., in compliance with the laws or regulations of the country in all 
places w^here nationals of other countries might do so ; it applied 
these provisions to commercial travellers and to companies, ' which 
are alwaj^s subject to the laws and regulations in force.’ 

Article 2 provided for the appointment of diplomatic agents and 
consular officers enjoying reciprocally the privileges accorded by the 
law of nations, or by international law and usages. Provision was made 
for the obtaining of exequatur by consuls, and for the non-appoint- 
ment of trading consuls except in an honorary capacity. Article 3 
required the carrying of passports by citizens of either country 
visiting the other. 

Article 4 made citizens of either country amenable in criminal or 
civil cases to the jurisdiction of the country of residence. There was 
a reciprocal undertaking not to sequestrate the property of nationals 
of the other country except in accordance with the law of nations and 
the law of the country of residence. Austrian citizens in China were 

^ See Section (ii) below. 

2 Text in Bundesgesetzblatt fur die Re'puhlik Oesterreich, 13th July, 1926. 
Eatifications were exchanged on the 16th June, 1926, and the treaty entered 
into force on the 16th September, 1926. 
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to be justiciable only in the modem Chinese tribunals and in accord- 
ance with the new laws, the assistance of recognized lawyers and 
interpreters, of Austrian or other nationality, being permitted. 

Article 5 provided for reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment 
of workmen, and the granting to them of the same protection as to 
national workmen. In view of the scant amount of Chinese labour 
employed in Austria (or of Austrian labour in China) it would seem 
that the principal object of this article was to furnish a precedent 
when China should come to negotiate new treaties with countries where 
labour immigration was a more vital issue. 

Article 6 required citizens of either country to observe the laws of 
the country of residence, and provided that they should not pay 
taxes higher than those paid by nationals, while Article 7 provided 
for reciprocal exemption from military service or its equivalent. 

Article 8 provided for reciprocal tariff autonomy and laid down 
that citizens of either state were not to be charged higher import or 
export duties than those collected from nationals, and that produce 
or manufactures of either country imported into the other should be 
treated reciprocally on an equal footing'. 

Article 9 provided for mutual observance of custom house regula- 
tions ; Article 10 dealt with deceased estates and succession, and 
provided that taxes and fees were to be limited to^ the amount 
collected from nationals, and that succession questions were to be 
governed by the law of the deceased’s country ; and Article 1 1 
subjected citizens of either country resident in the other to the police 
regulations and local taxation, rates, or licence fees of the country of 
residence. 

Article 12 protected business premises from perquisition except 
in accordance with the express provisions of the laws in force in the 
country and applicable to nationals ; it also safeguarded commercial 
books and correspondence from illegal inspection. 

Article 13 conferred mutual shipping rights and immunity of ships 
and cargo from seizure except on legal grounds ; and Article 14 
provided for reciprocal assistance in case of shipwreck. Both 
these articles again would appear to be designed rather as a pre- 
cedent for further treaties than to meet the needs of the immediate 
case. 

Article 15 provided for mutual protection of registered trade-marks 
or designs and for the revalidification of Austrian trade-marks formerly 
registered ; Article 16 provided for prohibition of import or export 
of particular goods and for punishment of infringements ; import or 
export prohibitions were to be without regard to the place of origin 
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or destination, except in case of prohibitions for reasons of -public 
safety or of sanitation. 

Article 17 provided that for matters not dealt with in the treaty 
the principles of equality and reciprocity should be applied ; Article 
18 consisted of a saving clause for the Treaty of St. Germain ; and 
Articles 19-21 contained provisions regarding the duration, interpre- 
tation, and ratification of the treaty. 

(ii) Treaties between China and the U.S.S.R. 

In all the cases dealt with in the preceding section China was able 
to negotiate treaties with her hands unfettered by existing commit- 
ments. Switzerland, Bolivia, and Persia were entering into treaty 
relations with China for the first time, and in the case of Germany 
and Austria the former treaties had been terminated by the declara- 
tion of war and the only document binding on China in relation to 
either of them was the Treaty of St. Germain. There had, however, 
been no such clear cut in China’s relations with Russia, but a situation 
had gradually evolved in which she had ceased to recognize the former 
Tsarist regime without entering into formal relations with the Soviet. 
There were, moreover, two live issues pending between the two states 
— Russian encroachment in Outer Mongolia ^ and the status of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. 

During the first years after the Revolution in Russia, Chinese 
relations remained theoretically unaltered : the Russian Minister, 
Prince Koudacheff, remained in Peking as the representative of the 
Russian Empire, and the Russian consuls continued to exercise their 
functions undisturbed. The first move towards the remodelling of 
the position between the two countries took place on the advance 
of the Soviet armies into Siberia. On the 25th July, 1 919,^ the Soviet 
Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs addressed ‘ to the Chinese 
people and to the Governments of North and South China ’ proposals 
for entering into official relations. (The close coincidence of this 
appeal with the date of signature of the Treaty of Versailles is note- 
worthy ; the dispatch of this message was evidently prompted by 
the idea that it would probably be favourably received by China 
while she was smarting under the disappointments which she had 
encountered at the Peace Conference.) These proposals took the 
form of a declaration setting forth the professions of the Soviet 
regime and denouncing the Allied intervention in Siberia. The 
following concrete offers were made to China as an inducement to her 

^ See Survey for 1920-3, Part VI, Section (i). 

* It does not appear to have been received in Peking until early in 1920. 
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to enter into formal relations ; (1) abandonment of all conquests 
made by the Tsarist regime; (2) free restoration of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and the various rights connected with it ; (3) total 
renunciation of the Boxer Indemnity (this term was coupled with a 
demand for the expulsion from China of the Russian Minister or 
Consuls of the former regime) ; (4) abolition of all special privileges 
including extraterritoriality ; (5) negotiation of all other questions 
and liquidation of all acts of violence and oppression committed 
towards Chinese by former Russian Governments.^ 

This declaration, which further intimated to China that her only 
ally and brother in the fight for freedom were the Russian workman 
and peasant and their Red Army, appears to have been regarded by 
the Anfu Government, then in power in Peking, as little more than 
a piece of propaganda and not to have been taken seriously : the 
status of the Russian representatives in China remained unchanged, 
although China seized the opportunity to cancel, in November 1919, 
the tripartite Kiachta Agreement of 1915, and, in January 1920, 
the Russo-Chinese Agreement of 1915 relating to Houlounbouir 
(Hailar). 

As it became clear that the new regime in Russia was firmly es- 
tablishing itself and was rapidly extending its power further and 
further eastward, while the Allied intervention in Siberia was proving 
fruitless, (China’s attitude towards the old regime changed, and from 
March 1920 the intention of the Government to adopt a new policy 
in Sino-Riissian relations became more evident. In the summer 
of 1920 the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. W. W. Yen, 
obtained permission for M. Dzevaltovsky (alias Yurin), a member of 
the Central Siberian Soviet, to proceed to Peking from Kiachta. 
M. Yurin established himself in Peking with a numerous staff, 
professedly with the object of negotiating a treaty between the Far 
Eastern Republic and China. On the 1st August, 1920, the Chinese 
Government suspended the payment of the share payable of the 
Russian portion of the Boxer Indemnity, and on the 23rd September 
of the same year a mandate was issued suspending the recognition 
of the Russian Minister and Consuls in China. As regards the Russian 
civil war, the mandate said that China would observe neutrality and 
direct herself by the attitude of the Powers of the Entente. 

This measure, by suspending the functions of Russian representa- 
tives in China, brought to an end the consular jurisdiction and 
abrogated the extraterritorial rights of Russians. As a modus 
vivendi^ the Chinese Government created a special judicial district in 

^ China Year Book, 1924, p. 868. 
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the Chinese Eastern Railway Zone, in which special District Courts 
and a special High Court were established for the trial of cases to 
which Russians were parties. Russian jurists were attached to these 
courts in the capacity of counsellors and Russian lawyers were allowed 
to plead in them. 

On the accomplishment of China’s severance of relations with the 
representatives of Tsarist Russia, the premises of the Russian 
Legation in Peking were taken into the custody of the remaining 
Protocol Powers, and were placed under the supervision first of 
Prince Koudacheff, the ex-Russian Minister, and, on his departure 
from China in January 1921, under that of the Netherlands Minister. 

Immediately after this demarche, the Soviet Government renewed 
its proposals for entering into formal relations and concluding a 
treaty with China, and on the 2nd October, 1920, addressed a further 
note^ to the Chinese Government, giving the outlines of the terms 
proposed to be embodied in the new treaty, following the general 
lines of the declaration of the 25th July, 1919. Although M. Yurin 
remained in Peking endeavouring to persuade the Chinese Govern- 
ment to open negotiations, no concrete steps were taken until after 
his supersession, in August 1922, by M. Joffe, formerly Soviet envoy 
to Berlin : the Sino-Soviet Conference was formally opened on the 
2nd September, 1922. M. Joffe, however, was not able to bring his 
mission to a successful issue, and was replaced, in August 1923, by 
M. Karakhan, the author of the 1919 and 1920 declarations. 

By the 14th March, 1924, the negotiations had progressed so far 
that a draft treaty was initialed, but various difficulties supervened 
before the treaty was finally concluded on the 31st May. Recogni- 
tion by China did not now possess the same importance to the Soviet 
that it had at the opening of the negotiations, in view of her recent 
recognition by Great Britain (1st February, 1924) and Italy (7th 
February, 1924) ; she was therefore inclined to demand unconditional 
recognition by China prior to the signature of the treaty. Difficulties 
were also raised by China with regard to the clauses relative to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and to Outer Mongolia, and the Chinese 
plenipotentiary was changed, Dr. K. Wellington Koo being replaced 
by Mr. C. T. Wang. The treaty as finally signed was, however, sub- 
stantially the same as that initialed on the 14th March. 

This treaty 2 (which, it may be remarked, was drawn up and signed 
in English) provided for the re-establishment of normal relations 
between the two parties and the transfer to the Soviet of the Legation 

^ Op. ciU 1924, p. 870. 

® Text in China Year Book, 1924, pp. 1192-1200. 
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and Consular buildings (Art. 1), and for the holding within one month 
of a conference to conclude detailed arrangements for carrying out 
the treaty, such arrangements to be completed within six months 
(Art. 2). This conference was to demarcate frontiers and regulate 
questions of navigation of frontier rivers, lakes, &c. (Arts. 7 and 8) 
and to discuss claims (Art. 14). All former treaties and agreements 
between China and Russia were cancelled and were to be replaced 
by new treaties on the basis of equality, reciprocity and justice, and 
of the Soviet declarations of 1919 and 1920 (Art. 3). The Soviet 
Government declared void any treaties affecting China concluded by 
Russia with third parties, and each party undertook not to enter into 
agreements prejudicial to the interests of the other (Art. 4). The 
U.S.S.R. recognized Outer Mongolia as an integral part of China and 
under Chinese sovereignty, the question of the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops being left for settlement at the conference i)rovided for in 
Article 2 (Art. 5). Either jjarty undertook not to i)erinit within its 
borders the existence or activities of organizations subversive to the 
other party, and gave a mutual pledge to abstain from hostile propa- 
ganda (Art. 0). The U.S.S.R. renounced all Russian Concessions in 
China (Art. 10), the Russian share of the Boxer Indemnity (Art. 11), 
and extraterritorial rights (Art. 12). Both Governments undertook, 
simultaneously with the conclusion of a commercial treaty at the con- 
ference to be held under Article 2, to draw up a customs tariff on 
a basis of equality and reciprocity.^ 

There were appended to the treaty an agreement for the provisional 
management of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and seven declarations, 
dealing respectively with Russian Government property in China 
and Chinese Government property in Russia, the Russian Orthodox 
Mission, the non-recognition by China of any treaty affecting Chinese 
rights concluded between Russia and a third Power since the Tsarist 
regime, the non-transfer of the Russian Concessions to a third Power, 
the disposal of the Russian share of the Boxer Indemnity, the exercise 
of jurisdiction over Soviet nationals, and the employment of Russians 
and Chinese on the staff of the Chinese Eastern Railway. By an 
exchange of notes effected at the same time China undertook to dis- 
continue the services of all subjects of the former Russian Empire 
employed in her army and police force. 

1 There was a slight degree of ambiguity iu the English text of this article ; 
in the Chinese translation the provision for tariff revision was clearly expressed 
to apply to the customs tariff of both countries. Unless this was to be a dead 
letter, it gave China a right to consultation with regard to the Soviet tariff, 
and thus represented a considerable advance towards the attainment of a 
position of equality in the family of nations. 
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The most immediately important matter dealt with in this treaty 
was the status of the Chinese Eastern Railway, which was provided 
for in Article 9, but the questions relating to this will be examined 
later.^ There was, however, an immediate political repercussion : 
the Chinese Eastern Railway lay wholly within the territories con- 
trolled by Marshal Chang Tso-lin, who was at the time independent 
of Peking and who absolutely declined to recognize this agreement. 
The clauses relating to the railway therefore remained in abeyance, 
and no action was taken to render them operative until a special 
agreement (called the ‘ Agreement between the Autonomous Govern- 
ment of the Three Eastern Provinces of the Republic of China and the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was signed 
on the 30th September, 1924. This agreement consisted of detailed 
provisions regarding the Chinese Eastern Railway, and six other articles 
reproducing respectively the provisions of Articles 6, 8, 2, 7, 13, and 15 
of the treaty of the 31st May. 

The terms regarding the railway, and the differences betw een those 
in the Peking and Mukden agreements, are examined below. Apart 
from these differences, the one significant fact about the Mukden 
agreement was that it recognized Marshal Chang’s Government of 
the Three Eastern Provinces (i. e. Fengtien, Heilungkiang and Kirin, 
which together make up Manchuria) practically on the footing of a 
separate and independent state, and this at a time when he was in 
open rebellion against the Central Government ; the effect of this act 
of the Soviet Government was not minimized by the fact that the 
Mukden agreement was signed on the very day of the outbreak of 
hostilities between Chang Tso-lin and Wu P’ci-fu. The action of the 
Soviet authorities raised a storm of indignation in the capital, and 
official protests were lodged by the Wai-chiao Pu, but with the collapse 
of Wu P’ei-fu in the autumn and the consequent change of Govern- 
ment the matter ceased to be of immediate importance. 

In a speech made by M. Chicherin to the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on the 18th October, 1924, 
the conclusion of these agreements was proclaimed as a triumph of 
Soviet diplomacy and as heralding a new era in Sino-Russian rela- 
tions and in international politics. 

The principal force that has overcome the efforts of foreign diplomats 
and of Chinese ruling parties under their influence is the daily growing 
movement of national re-birth of the Chinese people, who see a faithful 
and sincere friend in our Union. Sino-Soviet friendship will henceforth 
be an important factor in international politics. 


^ See Section (iii) below. 


* China Tear Book, 1925, pp. 797-800. 
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A resolution of the Committee ‘ specially underlined the importance 
for the Union of the development and deepening of its friendship 
with the peoples of the Orient \ 

Some difficulty was experienced in implementing certain of the 
terms of these agreements. China had undertaken to return to the 
U.S.S.R. the Russian Legation at Peking, but since the severance of 
China’s relations with Russia in 1 920, the Legation had been in the 
custody of the Diplomatic Body, with whom the arrangements for 
its rendition had to be made, and in view of the peculiar status of 
the Legation Quarter at Peking they required certain assurances 
from the Soviet representative before giving effect to this provision. 
M. Karakhan appears to have indicated that, although Article 3 of 
the Peking agreement contained an undertaking to cancel all 
former treaties, he regarded the Protocols of 1901 and 1904 as still 
being effective until they had been formally annulled at the con- 
ference. On this basis the Dean of the Diplomatic Body agreed, on 
the 18th August, 1924, to the return of the Legation, and on the 12th 
September it was formally handed over to M. Karakhan as Soviet 
Ambassador. 

The conference provided for in Article 2 of the Peking agreement 
should have been opened on the 30th J une, but it was postponed on 
various grounds — first the alleged undesirability of holding it during 
the hot Peking summer, though the real reason would appear to have 
been the desire to prevent its clashing with the Mukden negotiations, 
and then on account of the outbreak of civil war. No steps were taken 
to give effect to this provision until August 1925, when M. Karakhan 
publicly announced that he was returning to Moscow and requested 
that the conference be formally opened before his departure on the 
27th of that month. To this request the Chinese Government acceded ; 
the inaugural ceremony duly took place and various sub-committees 
were appointed, but up to the beginning of the year 1 927 no concrete 
results had appeared. 

(iii) Chinese Eastern Railway,^ 

In order to ascertain the effect of the provisions of the Peking and 
Mukden agreements, a brief review of the initial history of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway is necessary. Its construction, as a link 
in the connexion between European Russia and her Pacific seaport, 
Vladivostok, was a necessary result of topographical conditions, as 
it saved about 570 miles as compared with the route through Russian 

^ See North Manchuria and the Chinese Eastern Railway, published by the 
Administration of the Railway (Harbin, 1924). 

z 
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territory along the left bank of the Amur River, quite apart from 
the political advantage it would yield to Russia as an agent of 
penetration. 

The first step towards the realization of this scheme was the char- 
tering by the Russian Government of the Russo-Chinese Bank (which 
subsequently became the Russo-Asiatic Bank) on the 22nd December, 
1895.^ Although the bank was nominally a Russian joint-stock com- 
pany, the Crtklit Lyonnais and many other French financial interests 
were among its founders, and it was stated that, in 1 927, 60 percent, of 
its shares were still in French hands. The capital, originaDy 6,000,000 
gold roubles, was later increased to 1 1 ,250,000 gold roubles, in addition 
to Tls. 5,000,000 subsequently advanced on permanent deposit by the 
Chinese Government. While appearing to be a private corporation 
under Government protection, the political side of the bank’s nature 
was clearly apparent. 

The next step was the signature, on the 8th September, 1896, of the 
contract for the construction and operation of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, made between China and the Russo-Chinese Bank.*^ Under 
this contract the Chinese Government agreed to pay the bank the sum 
of Tls. 5,000,000, and to participate in proportion to this payment in the 
profits or losses of the bank. The Chinese Government entrusted to the 
Russo-Chinese Bank the construction and operation of the railway con- 
necting Chita and the South Ussuri Railway ; the bank was for this 
purpose to organize a separate company, the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company. This company was to have a seal given to it by the Chinese 
Government ; its statutes were to be in conformity with Russian 
usages; its president was to be nominated by the Chinese Government. 

Other important provisions of- the contract were those giving the 
company the right to acquire not only land necessary for the ‘con- 
struction, operation and protection of the line but also ‘ lands in the 
vicinity of the line ’ for procuring sand, stone, lime, &c. ; and also 
‘ the absolute and exclusive right of administration of these lands 
and the right to erect buildings of all sorts, and construct telegraph 
lines for the needs of the railway. Another important clause of 
the contract provided that after eighty years from its completion the 
railway should revert to China without payment ; after thirty-six 
years from its completion China would have the right of buying back 
the line, upon repaying in full all the capital involved, plus accrued 
interest. 

^ Manchuria : Treaties cmd Agreements (Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of International Law, Pamphlet No. 44), p. 17. 

2 Op. city p. 13. 
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The statutes^ of the Chinese Eastern Railway Company, which was 
founded as a Russian joint-stock company, were Imperially con- 
firmed on the 4th- 10th December, 1896. With the formation of 
the Railway Company all rights and obligations regarding construction 
and operation ceded by the Chinese Government to the bank were 
transferred to it. The sole control of the line was vested in the 
company, as were also the rights given by China, not merely in 
connexion with the railway, but also in the field of mineral, indus- 
trial, and commercial exploitation. The nominal capital of the 
company was 5,000,000 gold roubles, divided into one thousand 
shares. The statutes provided that shares might be held only by 
Chinese and Russian subjects ; as a matter of fact, no shares 
appear to have found their way into Chinese hands. In addition, 
bonds were issued under the authorization and guarantee of the 
Russian Government ; the total of these bonds was estimated at 
between 250,000,000 and 425,000,000 gold roubles. 

On the acquisition by Russia of Port Arthur and Dairen ^ (in 1898) 
a branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway was constructed to these 
ports. The Treaty of Portsmouth (1905), following on the Russo- 
Japanese War, transferred to Japan the whole of this line from 
Changchun southwards, and this section, which was converted 
to standard gauge, became the South Manchurian Railway. The 
Chinese Eastern Railway, including the 148-mile branch from 
Harbin to Changchun, was five-foot gauge, corresponding with the 
Trans-Siberian line. 

In 1916 an agreement was concluded between Russia and Japan 
whereby a further section of- the railway, from Changchun to Lao- 
shaokou on the Sungari River (about 75 miles), was transferred to the 
latter country, but this agreement does not appear to have been 
carried into effect : this section was stiff five-foot gauge in 1927. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 had no immediate effect on the 
status of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the administration remaining 
in the hands of anti-Soviet officials. The various measures of inter- 
Allied control of the railway for the purpose of evacuating the Czecho- 
slovak troops in Siberia have been narrated in a previous volume ; ^ 
these measures were brought to a conclusion on the dissolution of the 
Inter- Allied Railway Committee on the 25th October, 1 922, and of the 
Technical Board on the 1st November, 1922. 

In the meantime, China had taken steps to strengthen her position 

1 Manchuria : Treaties and Agreements, p. 34. 

* Dairen is the Japanese rendering ; the town has also borne the names of 
Dalny (Russian) and Talienwan (Chinese). 

® Survey for 1920-3, Part VI, Section (ii). 
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with regard to the railway. On the 2nd October, 1920, a further 
agreement, 1 supplementary to that of 1896, was concluded between 
the Chinese Ministry of Communications and the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank, which claimed to be the sole shareholder of the Railway 
Company. In the preamble to this agreement the Chinese Govern- 
ment notified the bank that, in view of the debt of Tls. 5,000,000, 
with accrued interest, owing to them under the 1896 agreement, and 
of the complete disorganization into which Russia had fallen, they 
had decided to assume direction provisionally of the line, pending 
an arrangement with a Russian Government recognized by China. 
The Russian administration and police were abolished, and their 
work was taken over by the local Chinese authorities. A new Board 
of Directors was established with five Chinese and five Russian mem- 
bers, the President being, as before, Chinese, and the Vice-President 
Russian. Posts on the railway were to be shared equitably between 
Chinese and Russians, and it was stipulated that the railway was a 
purely commercial undertaking and must not indulge in political acti- 
vities or claim political attributes. This agreement was deepl y resented 
in Moscow, but the Soviet Government was not at the time in a posi- 
tion to take any effective action. The situation therefore, when the 
Washington Conference met, was that China was exercising the trustee- 
ship proAuded for under this agreement. 

Although the Chinese Eastern Railway problem was one of the 
specific items on the agenda of the Washington Conference, it proved 
impossible to reach any agreement among all the Powers represented, 
beyond the adoption of the following resolution, which was approved 
by all the Powers, including China, on the 4th February, 1922 : 

Resolved : That the preservation of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
for those in interest requires that better protection be given to the 
railway and the persons engaged in its operation and use, a more care- 
ful selection of personnel to secure efficiency of service, and a more 
economical use of funds to prevent waste of the property. 

That the subject should immediately bo dealt with through the proper 
diplomatic channels. 

At the same time the Powers other than China united in a further 
resolution (No. 13) as follows : 

The Powers other than China, in agreeing to the resolution regarding 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, reserve the right to insist hereafter upon 
the responsibility of China for performance or non-performance of the 
obligations towards the foreign stockholders, bondholders, and creditors 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway Company which the Powers deem to 
result from the contracts under which the railroad was built, and the 

^ Manchuria : Treaties cmd Agreements, p. 210. 
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action of China thereunder and the obligations which they deem to be in 
tlie nature of a trust resulting from the exercise of power by the Chinese 
Government over the possession and administration of the railroad. 

Accordingly, when the Inter-Allied Committee at Vladivostok 
and the Technical Board at Harbin were wound up, and unfettered 
control of the line passed into the hands of the Sino-Russian Board of 
Directors, identic notes were presented, on the 31st October, 1922, 
to the Chinese Government by the American, British, French, and 
Japanese Ministers, confirming the Washington Conference Resolu- 
tions and reserving all rights with respect to advances in money and 
material made directly or indirectly to the railway. The notes also 
reaffirmed the concern of the foreign Governments in the preserva- 
tion of the railway with a view to its ultimate return to those in 
interest without the impairing of existing rights. 

At the same time the Soviet authorities, now represented in Peking, 
put forward claims to inherit the Tsarist Government's rights in 
the railway. The Soviet representatives repeatedly denied the title 
of the Russo- Asiatic Bank to represent Russian interests in regard 
to the railway, demanded the removal and trial, on a charge of 
misappropriation, of M. Boris G. Ostroumov, the Russian General 
Manager appointed with the consent of the Chinese in 1920, and 
required the reconstruction of the management of the railway in 
consultation with the Soviet Government. 

On the 3rd May, 1924, in view of the fact that it was common know- 
ledge that a Sino-Russian agreement was on the point of being con- 
cluded, the American Minister at Peking addressed to the Wai-chiao 
Pu a note quoting the Thirteenth Resolution of the Washington Con- 
ference and stating that 

the Government of the United States of America stands for the protec- 
tion of all interests in the railway, including Russian, and would not 
approve a change jn the status quo, by whomsoever initiated, unless the 
rights of all creditors and other parties in interest were adequately pro- 
tected. 

The French Minister addressed a note, almost identic in terms, 
on the 7th May. Previous Sino-French correspondence was reported 
to have taken place in March and April, France contending that the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank, the central administration of which had been 
transferred to Paris, was under French protection, and stating that 
protest would be made against any alteration in the existing manage- 
ment of the Chinese Eastern Railway. China refused to recognize the 
bank as being under French protection or as anything but Russian, 
and maintained that the Chinese Eastern Railway concerned only 
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Russians and Chinese. To the American and French representations 
based on the Thirteenth Resolution of the Washington Conference, 
the Wai-chiao Pu replied on the 16th June that China, not being a 
party to this resolution, was not bound by the reservation expressed 
in it, and that the Chinese trusteeship was based on the original con- 
tract of 1896, and the supplementary agreement of 1920, both of which 
agreements were entered into with the Russo-Asiatic (formerly Russo- 
Chinese) Bank, the holder of all the stock. 

As stated above, the Sino-Soviet agreement was signed at Peking on 
the 3 1 st May, 1 924 . Article 9 of this agreement dealt with the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and provided that the question of the railway 
should be decided at the Sino-Russian Conference on the following 
lines : (a) The Chinese Eastern Railway was to be a purely business 
enterprise. Except for business operations, which were under the 
direct control of the railway, all other matters of an administrative 
or governmental nature were to be administered by the Government 
of China, (b) China might redeem the line, (c) At the conference to 
be held under Article 2 of the agreement there should be settled the 
amount and conditions of redemption and procedure for transfer. 
(d) The Soviet Government was to be liable for all liabilities incurred 
prior to the 9th March, 1917. (e) The future of the line was to be 

determined by the two Governments to the exclusion of any third 
party. (/) An arrangement for provisional management, pending a 
settlement under clause (c) was to be drawn up. (g) The provisions 
of the contract of 1896 were to remain in force until a settlement was 
reached at the Sino-Soviet Conference. (This provision, it may be 
remarked, ignored the agreement of the 2nd October, 1920, between 
China and the Russo-Asiatic Bank, as, indeed, did the whole of the 
railway provisions of the Sino-Soviet agreement.) 

Appended to, and forming part of, the Sino-Soviet agreement was 
an ‘ Agreement for the Provisional Management of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway ’. This instrument provided for the establishment 
of a Board of Directors composed of ten members, five of whom 
(including the President) were to be appointed by the Chinese 
Government and five (including the Vice-President) by the Soviet 
Government. It was also provided that the manager of the railway 
should be a Russian, with one Russian and one Chinese assistant 
manager. The chiefs and assistant chiefs of departments were to be 
respectively Russian and Chinese, or vice versa. Chinese and Russians 
were to be employed on the railway in accordance with the principle 
of equal representation, but an attached declaration qualified this 
by a proviso that no present Russian employees were to be dismissed 
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solely to enforce this principle and that ‘ the posts shall be filled in 
accordance with the ability and technical as well as educational 
qualifications of the applicants The agreement further provided 
for the revision of the statutes of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company by the Board of Directors, within six months from the 
Board’s constitution. 

A protest was immediately made, on the 2nd June, to the Chinese 
Government by the representative of the Russo-Asiatic Bank on 
the ground that this agreement violated the rights of the share- 
holders and bondholders. On the 6th June a protest was also 
addressed by the Japanese Legation to the Wai-chiao Pu and to 
the Soviet representative, insisting that Japan’s acquired j)rivileges 
and interests in the Chinese Eastern Railway should not be affected 
by this agreement. The ‘ acquii-ed privileges ’ apparently related to 
the through traffic between the Chinese Eastern Railway and the 
South Manchurian Railway, while the ‘ interests ’ included Yen 
10,000,000 which the railway was said to owe for material sup- 
plied. China’s reply appears to have taken the form of a refusal 
to admit Japan’s reservation regarding her ‘acquired i)rivileges and 
interests’. 

A further protest was entered in July by the United States, re- 
iterating in strong terms the American position as set forth in the note of 
the 3rd May, while also stating the feeling of the United States Govern- 
ment that China had ignored the fact that the United States was a 
creditor of the railway to the extent of $5,000,000 (gold) in respect 
of advances made through the Inter-Allied Technical Board. A few 
days later (20th July), the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs made a 
statement to representatives of the press disclaiming any intention 
on the part of China to infringe any legitimate claims, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions in the Sino-Soviet agreement that all matters 
relating to the railway were the exclusive concern of Russia and 
China. He further stated that the Chinese view was that all 
claims like that of the United States Government would retain their 
original status, and said that supplementary explanations had 
been made to Washington and that the Chinese attitude was well 
understood. 

The provisions of Article 9 of the Sino-Soviet agreement of the 
31st May, 1924, and of the agreement for the provisional management 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway were reproduced almost verbatim 
in the Mukden-Soviet agreement of the 20th September, 1924. 
There were, however, certain important differences between the two 
documents. 
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(1) In regard to the redemption of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
the Mukden agreement provided that 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics agrees, upon the signing of this 
agreement, to the redemption by China of the said railway with Chinese 
capital, the actual and fair cost of which to be fixed by the two con- 
tracting parties. 

(2) The Mukden agreement reduced to sixty years the concession 
period of eighty years provided for in the contract of 1 896, upon the 
expiration of which the line wdth all its appurtenances would pass 
free of charge to the Chinese Government. The question of further 
reducing this period of sixty years might be taken up for the approval 
of the two contracting parties. No such provision appeared in the 
Peking agreement. 

(3) The Mukden agreement provided that the U.S.S.R. 

agrees to the settlement of the question of the indebtedness of the 
Chinese Eastern Railw^ay Company by a commission to be appointed 
by the two contracting parties, in accordance with Item 4 of Article 9 
of the Sino-Russian Agreement on General Principles signed at Peking 
on the 31st May, 1924. 

(4) The Mukden agreement provided that 

all the net profits of the railway shall be held by the Board of Directors 
and shall not be used before the question as to how to divide these 
profits between the two contracting parties is settled by a Commission 
to be appointed by the two Governments. 

The corresponding provision in the Peking agreement ran : 

All the net profits of the railway shall be held by the Board of Directors 
and shall not be used pending a final settlement of the question of the 
present railway. 

(5) The Mukden agreement contained a specific provision for the 
revision of the contract of the 27th August~8th September, 1896, 
within four months of the signing of the agreement, by a commission 
to be appointed by the two contracting parties. No such explicit 
provision was contained in the Peking agreement, but only a pro vision 
for a conference to be opened within one month to settle various 
questions, including that of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

(6) The Mukden agreement provided for the revision of the statutes 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway within four months from the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Directors ; the period fixed in the Peking agree- 
ment was six months. 

Down to the beginning of 1927 nothing had been effected towards 
reconciling the various agreements and contracts entered into by 
China or settling the claims of the different parties claiming 
interest. A Sino-Soviet conference on railway matters was opened at 
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Harbin, and later transferred to Mukden, but it broke down on the 
5th June, 1926, owing to the introduction of various political matters 
by the Russian representatives. 

The new Board of Directors provided for under the agreements 
was constituted on the 3rd October, 1924, and it forthwith appointed 
M. Ivanov, a Soviet citizen, as General Manager of the railway. 
M. Boris Ostroumov, the former General Manager, was, on the 4th 
October, arrested without a warrant, with three of his colleagues, by 
the Chinese authorities, was refused bail and placed in solitary con- 
finement. Six months elapsed before he was handed a copy of the 
charges against him ; he was not brought to trial until two months 
later ; he was ultimately discharged, after eleven months’ imprison- 
ment, under the terms of an amnesty proclamation issued eight and a 
half months earlier, which the Manchurian judicial authorities had 
at the time refused to follow in the face of conflicting orders by 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin.^ 

From the first, the policy of the Russian members of the new 
Board of Directors was to modify the theoretical Sino-Russian 
partnership and to manoeuvre the control of the railway into the 
hands of the General Manager, M. Ivanov. This they effected by 
(consistently absenting themselves from meetings of the Board, and 
thus preventing it from functioning on account of the absence of a 
quorum (fixed by the agreements at seven). Other of their acts for 
the establishing of Bolshevik influence over the railway were the 
closing of the Church Department, followed in December by the 
prohibition of the teaching of religion. In April and May 1920 
M. Ivanov dismissed all employees who were not in possession of 
Soviet or Chinese passports. This measure was aimed chiefly at the 
‘ White ’ Russians, but aroused intense anger among the Chinese, 
and ultimately the effectiveness of the order was checked by their 
opposition. Nevertheless, the Soviet citizens used every opposition 
to oust ‘ White ’ Russians who had adopted Chinese nationality. The 
constant efforts of the Russians to exercise predominant control over 
the railway, to the exclusion of the Chinese, produced much resentment 
among the latter, resulting in continuous friction, culminating in an 
incident which threatened to strain relations to breaking-point. 

Towards the end of 1925 M, Ivanov issued an order, which became 
effective in December, forbidding the transportation of Chinese 
military forces on credit. Up to that time transportation without 
payment had been practically the normal procedure and had been 

* British Parliamentary Paper, China No. 3 (1926), Beport of the Commission 
on Extra-territoriality in China (Cmd. 2774), p. 85. 
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going on for years, and the Mukden Government was deeply in debt 
to the railway — amounts from $11,000,000 to $14,000,000 were 
quoted. On the 16th January, 1926, the railway authorities refused 
transportation on the Harbin-Changchun section to some Mukden 
soldiery, whereupon the troops forcibly seized a train and compelled 
the staff to run it. The General Manager, M. Ivanov, promptly 
ordered the stoppage of all traffic on this branch line ; this was 
followed by further seizures of rolling-stock by the military, and the 
trouble culminated in the arrest, on the 21st January, of M. Ivanov 
and three Russian directors of the line by Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s 
forces. The arrest was followed, on the 23rd January, by a Soviet 
ultimatum sent both to the Peking Government and to Chang 
Tso-lin, allowing three days for the release of M. Ivanov and the 
restoration of normal traffic, failing which the Soviet would adopt its 
own means to secure its treaty rights. Within two days an agree- 
ment was signed whereby M. Ivanov was to be released immediately, 
normal traffic to be resumed, and military transport conducted in 
accordance with the regulations and regularly paid for. M. Ivanov 
was released on the 25th January and normal traffic was restored on 
the 29th January. 

In order to place this incident in its true setting it should be 
mentioned that on the 27th November, 1925, one of Chang Tso-lin’s 
most trusted generals, Kuo Sung-lin, revolted and declared war 
against him. The rebellion was quelled on the 23rd December ; 
the coincidence between the dates of this revolt and of M. Ivanov’s 
orders and his sudden demand for payment may well have appeared 
to Chang Tso-lin to be evidence of an intention of the Soviet railway 
authorities to embarrass him at a critical moment. 

(iv) The Soviet-Japanese Treaty. 

Following on his successful negotiation of the Peking and Mukden 
agreements with China, M. Karakhan next brought to a successful 
issue the negotiations for the re-establishment of Russian relations 
with Japan. The early phases of these chequered negotiations, 
terminating with the abortive Changchun Conference of the autumn 
of 1922, have been narrated elsewhere.^ In January 1923 M. Joffe, 
the Soviet envoy to China, paid a visit to Tokyo at the invitation of 
Baron Goto, then Mayor of Tokyo (it may be mentioned that, on 
his way there, he held several conversations with Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
in Shanghai). He spent severalmonths in Japan, and a number of con- 
versations took place ; the negotiations were subsequently transferred 
^ Survey for 1920-3y Part VI, Section (ii). 
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to Peking. On the 18th October, 1924, M. Chicherin was able to 
report to the Central Executive Committee that ‘ We hope that the 
conclusion of an agreement with Japan wiU shortly take place. The 
only point at issue between us is the question of the amount of oil and 
coal that Japan shall receive after her evacuation of North Sakhalin 
The treaty was ultimately signed at Peking on the 21st January, 
1925, by M. Karakhan on behalf of theU.S.S.R. and by Mr. Yoshizawa 
on behaK of Japan. 

The treaty^ consisted of a convention, two protocols, and various 
notes and declarations. By the first three articles of the convention, 
there was to be mutual recognition de jure and the exchange of 
diplomatic and consular representatives ; previous treaties between 
Russia and Japan, prior to 1917, were to be revised or cancelled at a 
future conference, except the Treaty of Portsmouth (of 1 905) ; the 
Fishery Convention- of 1907 was to be revised, and in the meantime 
the temporary procedure in regard to fishery bases established in 
1924 was to be maintained. 

By Article 4 a commercial treaty was to be concluded on a most- 
favoured-nation basis. Meanwhile, certain general rules regarding 
individual liberty of residence and travel, protection of life and 
property, and free, unhampered, and unrestricted permission to 
trade were accepted as binding on both parties. By Article 5 persons 
in government service or organizations receiving official financial 
assistance were to be restrained from action prejudicial to the order 
and security of the other party ; a further clause called for the 
suppression of alien organizations which might be found to be using 
the territory of one party as a base for conspiring against the other. 
By Article 6 the Soviet Government agreed to grant to Japanese 
subjects and corporations concessions for the exploitation of minerals, 
forests, and other natural resources in all the territories of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Article 7 provided for the exchange 
of ratifications at Peking. 

Protocol A consisted of five articles, of which the first related to 
the return of Embassies and Consulates. Article 2 left all debts due 
to the Government or subjects of Japan by the former Russian 
Government to be adjusted by subsequent negotiations, with a 
proviso that in this adjustment the Government and subjects of 
Japan should not, other things being equal, be placed in any position 
less favourable than that of the Governments and nationals of any 
other country. Article 3 provided for the withdrawal of all J apanese 

^ Text in China Year Book, 1925, pp. 788-796. 

® Cf. Survey for 1920-3, p. 444, foot-note 3. 
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troops from North Sakhalin by the 15th May, 1925, and for the full 
restoration of the evacuated territories to the Soviet Government. 
In Article 4 both parties declared that there existed no treaty or 
agreement of military alliance or any other secret agreement constitut- 
ing an infringement upon or menace to the sovereignty, territorial 
rights or national safety of either. Article 5 provided that the proto- 
col should be considered as ratified on ratification of the convention. 

Protocol B consisted of provisions regarding oil and coal con- 
cessions in North Sakhalin. Japan was given concessions of 50 
per cent, of the area of each of the oil fields mentioned in a memoran- 
dum submitted by the Japanese representative on the 29th August, 
1924. Concerns recommended by the Japanese Government were 
to be permitted to prospect oil fields, other than those mentioned in 
the memorandum, for a period of from five to ten years over an area 
of 1,000 square versts (450 square miles) to be selected within one 
year from the conclusion of the concession contracts. If the 
prospecting resulted in the establishment of oil fields, concession 
rights were to be accorded to Japanese over half the area. Recom- 
mended Japanese concerns could similarly obtain coal-mining con- 
cessions on the western coast and in the Done district. Outside 
these areas, Japanese were to have equal opportunities with foreign 
firms. The period of oil and coal concessions was fixed at forty to 
fifty years. Royalties were to be payable to the Soviet Government 
at the rate of 5 to 8 per cent, on coal, and 5 to 15 per cent, on oil ; 
in the case of a gusher the royalty might be raised to 45 per cent. 
Materials needed for working the enterprises might be imported, 
' and the products of the enterprise exported, free of duty ; the enter- 
prises were not to be subjected to any taxation or restrictions that 
would make their remunerative working impossible. 

Other documents consisted of a declaration by M. Karakhan 
that the recognition of the Treaty of Portsmouth did not imply that 
the Government of the Union shared with the former Tsarist Govern- 
ment the political responsibility for its conclusion ; an exchange of 
notes making interim aiTangements for the continued working of coal 
and oil fields by Japanese in North Sakhalin pending the conclusion 
of the concession contracts and reserving the question of Japanese 
wireless stations in North Sakhalin for future arrangement ; and a 
note of apology by M. Karakhan for the Nikolaievsk incident of 1920. 

The convention was ratified by the Central Executive Committee 
of the U.S.S.R. on the 20th February, and by the Emperor of Japan 
on the 25th February, and ratifications were exchanged at Peking on 
the 15th April, 1925. 
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Soviet publicists endeavoured to represent this treaty as a treaty 
of alliance, showing, according to M. Chicherin, Japan’s desire to 
escape from the dominating policy of the Entente. The document 
was, however, no more a treaty of alliance than was, say, the British- 
Soviet trade agreement ; it effected the arrangement of a modus 
viveudi in general terms, and also settled certain specific questions 
which both parties had long been desirous of settling, notably the 
position of North Sakhalin. Baron Shidehara was at pains to make 
clear the Japanese view of the treaty in his statement before the 
Diet on the 22nd January, 1925, when he explained that it was simply 
a clearing of the ground preparatory to the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between two states with many common interests. 

If [he said] all pending questions were not settled before the re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations, embarrassing friction \\'ould 
immediately result and would compromise the future relations of the 
two countries. Nothing has been further from our minds than the idea 
of bargaining for the recognition of the Soviet in exchange for coal and 
oil concessions. We have simply tried to foresee and eliminate sources 
of future differences. 

Of special interest in this connexion was the comment of the 
Japan Times, in view of the selection for the post of first Japanese 
Ambassador to Moscow of Mr. Tokichi Tanaka, who was Vice* 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1922, but subsequently left the Foreign 
Office ta become editor of this paper. The Japan Times said : 

Nothing had passed in the negotiations indicating Japan’s desire to 
throw over its old Entente friends. We wish to be a good neighbour 
and a fast friend mutually helpful to Russia. At the same time we shall 
maintain good relations with other nations whose interests are so closely 
connected with our own. The whole history of the negotiations with 
Russia since 1921 gives not a shadow of evidence that Japan is prompted 
to shake hands with Russia because of any menace, actual or potential, 
from outside. Unless M. Chicherin has a game to play, he reveals a 
regrettable misconception of Japan’s position and ideas. 

In connexion with the signature of the treaty, a rumour arose that 
Japan had undertaken not to ratify the treaty of 1920,^ giving 
Bessarabia to Rumania, until all other signatory Powers had ratified, 
and in February 1925 M. Rakovsky, the Soviet representative in 
London, published an article in the Izvestia warning Japan (and 
Italy) not to ratify the Bessarabia Treaty unless they wished to lose 
the friendship of the Soviet Union. The Japanese Government 

^ Between Kumania and France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan. It had 
already been ratified by France and Great Britain. (See Survey for 1920-3, 
pp. 273—8.) 
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accordingly issued a semi-official statement denying that they had 
given any undertaking on this subject ; a similar dementi was made 
by the Japanese Minister at Bucarest. 

It may be added that on the 9th February, 1925, the Chinese 
Government protested against Article 2 of the Soviet-Japanese 
treaty which, by recognizing the Treaty of Portsmouth, endorsed 
several matters prejudicial to the territorial sovereignty, rights and 
interests of China (i. e. the provisions relating to Kwantung in South 
Manchuria), and which w^as also diametrically opposed to Article 4 
of the Sino-Soviet treaty of the 31st May, 1924J 

Very little had been effected towards the implementing of the 
Soviet-Japanese treaty by the end of 1925. The transfer of North 
Sakhalin to the Soviet Government was duly completed on the 15th 
May, 1925, and at the end of June, Mr. Tanaka, the Japanese 
Ambassador to the Union, left for Moscow, accompanied by members 
of the Sakhalin Oil Company, for the purpose of negotiating the 
details of the concessions. In December agreements for the con- 
cession for forty-five years of coal and oil fields in North Sakhalin 
to certain firms recommended by the Japanese Government were 
signed. The royalties to be paid to the Russian Government on the 
oil fields averaged about 4 per cent. ; the terms of the coal con- 
cessions were also favourable to Japan. 

None the less, the solid results of the treaty did not prove very 
satisfactory to Japan ; the anticipated expansion of trade failed to 
materialize, and it was pointed out that the growth of Japan’s trade 
with the Soviet was much smaller than that of America, which had 
not recognized the Union. 

(v) The Manchurian Railway Situation. 

The dominating factor in Soviet-Japanese relations was the question 
of the economic penetration of Manchuria and the development of 
the rival railway systems. The issue was clear-cut, owing to the fact 
that the Chinese Eastern Railway was of five-foot gauge while the 
South Manchurian Railway was standard (4ft. 8|in.) gauge ; the stakes 
involved were primarily the commercial predominance of either 
Vladivostok or Dairen, and ultimately the predominance of either 
Russia or Japan in Manchuria. 

When railway construction in Manchuria was initiated by Russia 
in 1896, the predominant, if not the sole, factor in the situation was 
the political one ; almost the whole of the territory, the total area 


1 See above, p. 335. 
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of which is estimated as about 350,000 square miles, was uncultivated^ 
and was sparsely inhabitated by hunters and graziers, while a large 
tract of country was reserved as an Imperial hunting ground 
where neither settlement nor agriculture was permitted. This was 
not due to the sterility of the soil, vast tracts of which possessed 
great agricultural possibilities, but largely to the lack of means of 
communication which would enable the products to be marketed at 
a reasonable rate. 

The construction of the first railways was immediately followed by 
the cultivation of the land within easy reach of them, and the process 
of colonizing Manchuria commenced in earnest. Every spring saw 
the arrival in Manchuria of some 250,000 labourers from Shantung 
and Chihli : the bulk of these returned to their own provinces after 
the harvest, but according to the estimate of Mr. Yamanobe, 
President of the Osaka Spinning Company, some 20,000 of them 
became permanent settlers.^ 

A further event which greatly contributed to the increase in the 
economic importance of Manchuria was the rapid rise of the soyabean 
to a crop of special importance in the world's commerce, which the 
United States Department of Agriculture describes as ‘ one of the 
most remarkable agricultural developments of recent times The 
first shipment abroad of this commodity was made in 1908, when 
100 tons were exported to England ; in 1925 the total export from 
Manchuria amounted to 1,279,730 tons valued at £13,000,000. 

Practically the whole of North Manchuria is also a natural wheat- 
field, comparable with those of the Canadian North-West, or the 
grain districts of Western Siberia: in 1909 the average harvest of 
wheat was estimated at 30,420,125 bushels ; in 1920 the exportation 
through Dairen amounted to 444,000 tons. Of the agricultural 
possibilities of Manchuria the Economic History of Manchuria, 
published by the Bank of Chosen,^ says : 

Manchuria is yet the most favoured spot for agriculture in the Far 
East, and its opportunities may well bo termed ‘ immense That great 
mass of level land extending over the whole of Central Manchuria and 
comprising the basins of the Liao, Sungari, Nonni, and Hulan, the pro- 
ductiveness of which can compare favourably with •'ny part of Japan or 
Korea, is by itself as large as the whole of the Chinese Peninsula (Chosen, 
or Korea) or of the mainland of Japan, and, to those who know how 
little of level land there is in these two countries that is really arable or 

^ ‘ It is estimated that in 1909 only 8,320,000 acres in Manchuria were under 
cultivation.’ (Handbooks prepared imder the direction of the Historical 
Section of the Foreign Office, No. 69, Manchuria.) 

® Op. cit., p. 43. ® Quoted in Manchuria : Land of Opportunities, p. 15. 

^ Quoted in op. cit., p. 12. 
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actually under cultivation, it will not be at all difficult to imagine the 
wonder in which the two peoples look upon this apparently boundless 
extension of rich field. 

Manchuria thus presented an ideal field for exploitation by rail- 
way. Vast stretches of fertile land were crying out for cultivation ; 
hardy and industrious settlers were ready at hand, in the over- 
populated provinces of China, to bring these prospective wheatfields 
under the plough ; all that was required was a network of railways 
to bring the people to the land and to facilitate the disposal of the 
produce. Any railway constructed in these fertile plains had, there- 
fore, a virtual certainty of building up remunerative traffic for itself 
and at the same time developing the resources of the territory and 
providing a potential source of food for the over-populated islands 
of Japan. 

This development, moreover, was, by providing a new market for 
her manufactures, bound to react favourably on the economic life 
of Japan herself. The possibilities were thus summed up, in the 
early days of Japanese penetration, by Mr. Yamanobe, President 
of the Osaka Spinning Company.^ 

In our eyes the purchasing power of the Manchurians is almost 
boundless. The inhabitants of Manchuria are much better off than the 
Koreans, and, in addition to this advantage, about 20,000 persons are 
yearly fiomng into the country from Shantung and thereabouts. These 
new settlers add to the demand, and it is difficult to imagine how great 
will grow the consumption of cotton goods in Manchuria. 

Manchuria itself is one of the best markets in the world for cotton 
textiles. The art of weaving is yet in a very primitive state, and as it 
can by no means be improved in the near future, the inhabitants must 
look abroad for the supply of the cotton stuff for their clothing. The 
large majority of the population are peasants and labourers, and they 
are naturally inclined to prefer coarse and more durable Japanese 
cottons to finer calico. 

Japan accordingly entered whole-heartedly into the struggle for 
the railway domination of Manchuria, if indeed it can be called a 
struggle where one party rests content with the ground previously 
won. During the first quarter of the twentieth century, the Chinese 
Eastern Railway threw out no new branches, and the one existing 
branch, from Harbin toChangchim(148 miles), had to meet, in so far 
as south-bound traffic was concerned, the competition of carts 
which carried produce to Changchun to be loaded direct on to the 
4ft. 8^ in. system. The Chinese Eastern Railway could thus attract 
trafl&c only throughout its own straight and elongated zone ; while 

^ Quoted in Manchuria (Foreign Office Handbook No. 69), p. 66. 
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the railways under Japanese influence, which were spreading fan wise 
north of Mukden, could tap several portions of Manchuria simul- 
taneously. 

Not only was Japan systematically developing her own region of 
special interest, as she described South Manchuria and the eastern 
portion of Inner Mongolia in the correspondence prior to the forma- 
tion of the Four-Power-Group Consortium,^ but she was thrusting 
forward into the Russian zone. 

In October 1913 an agreement 2 was concluded with the Chinese 
Government for the construction, with Japanese funds, of a line 
from Ssupingkai, on the South Manchurian Railway, to Taonanfu. 
In December 1915 a loan agreement was concluded with the Yoko- 
hama SiJecie Bank ^ for the section to Chengchiatun, a distance of 
52 miles ; this section was opened to traffic at the end of 1917. A 
further loan agreement^ concluded on the 28th September, 1918, with 
the Industrial Bank of Japan (representing a Japanese group) 
provided for the financing of the remainder of this line, which was 
completed in October 1923, the total length being 194 miles. This 
railway, it will be recalled, was expressly excluded from the scope of 
the Consortium Agreement. 

A further development, extending the line from Taonanfu to 
Angangki, on the Chinese Eastern Railway, subsequently brought 
this branch of the South Manchurian Railway right into the zone 
of the former system. The terms of the Consortium Agreement 
prevented the Japanese group from supplying the necessary funds, 
but a way of circumventing this difficulty was furnished by Article 2 
of the agreement : 

This agreement relates to existing and future loan agreements which 
involve the issue for subscription by the public of loans to the Chinese 
Government. 

There was accordingly no public issue ; the funds were provided by 
the South Manchurian Railway under an agreement with the 
Government of the province of Fengtien (Shengking). It was 
reported that the Railway Company advanced a loan of Yen 
18,800,000 for the project, bearing interest at the rate of 9i per cent, 
with the provision that the principal materials should be purchased 
in Japan. This line, which was of standard gauge, was completed 
and opened to traffic in 1926, and its economic and military 
importance were alike enormous. It gave the South Manchurian 

^ See Survey for 1920-3, Part VI, Section (iii). 

- Manchuria : Treaties and Agreements, p. 148. 

^ Op. cit., p. 173. ^ Op. cit., p. 208. 
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Railway an opportunity to draw from the Chinese Eastern Railway 
the freight traffic of a rich area for whose shipments the two lines 
were in com{)etition. It greatly strengthened Japan’s military 
position, and rendered it possible for her to put the Chinese Eastern 
Railway east of Tsitsihar out of action in the event of war with 
Russia. She would be able to transport troops over lines subject 
to her control, and capable of using her rolling stock directly to the 
main line of the Chinese Eastern Railway, thus cutting off Harbin and 
Vladivostok from communication with Russia except by the cir- 
cuitous route of the Amur Railway. Russia, whose only branch line 
was that from Harbin to Changchun, had no such means of striking 
at a vital Japanese artery ; moreover, while Japan could adapt the 
Russian broad gauge system to her own standard gauge rolling stock 
by simply moving a rail, it would be impossible for Russia to reverse 
the process in the event of a Japanese line falling into her hands. 

It is no exaggeration to regard the completion of this line as a 
potential threat to the Russian position in North Manchuria. 
This was pointed out in a special article in The Times : ^ 

What is necessary to realize is the significance of this new line thrust 
forw^ard beyond the Japanese sphere, as defined in the Russo- Japancise 
secret treaty of 1907, and penetrating into the heart of the Russian 
sphere. Its construction is a challenge to the Russian position in North 
Manchuria, political as well as economic.^ 

At the same time Japan was in process of building up a railway 
system parallel to the Chinese Eastern Railway, at a distance of 
about 150 miles, ruiming from Taonanfu, through Changchun and 
Kirin, to a Korean port. The agreements of October 1913 and of 
September 1918 provided for the construction of a line from Taonanfu 
to Changchun. This line was also excluded from the scope of the 
Consortium Agreement, but at the beginning of 1927 construction 
had not been started. From Changchun eastward the line was 
already in existence as far as Kirin, a distance of 79 miles. This 
line was officially a Chinese Government railway, but it was managed 
by the South Manchurian Railway Company by virtue of a loan 
agreement of the 12th October, 1917. ^ On the 18th June, 1918, a 
preliminary agreement^ with the Japanese group was signed for the 
extension of this line eastward to Kwainei,® on the Korean border, 
where it would connect up with the Korean railway system. This 

^ 12th March, 1926. ^ And, it may be added, military. 

* Manchuria : Treaties and Agreements, p. 193. 

^ Op. cii., p. 198. 

* Kwainei, or Kainei (Japanese) ; also known as Ruining (Chinese), and as 
Hoiryong (Korean). 
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agreement (also excluded from the scope of the Consortium Agree- 
ment) remained barren, but in 1925 the Minister of Communications, 
Mr. Yeh Kung-cho, concluded a contract with the South Manchurian 
Railway Company for the construction of a railway from Kirin to 
Tunhwa (about 90 miles in a direct line) as the first instalment of an 
extension of the Kiriii-Changchun line to Kwainei. The construc- 
tion cost was said to be Yen 19,000,000, the funds being provided by 
the South Manchurian Railway Company. Construction was in 
progress, and it was expected that the line would be finished by the 
summer of 1927. 

The construction of the Taonanfu-Angangki Railway did not 
complete the tale of Japanese penetration of the Russian sphere. 
Running north from Angangki to Tsitsihar was a short line 17 
miles long. This line, which was purely Chinese owned, had been 
opened to traffic in 1909. Being only of metre gauge, no particular 
importance attached to it, but it was reported that it was to be 
broadened to standard gauge, which involved the corollary that it 
must, in the future, inevitably cross the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and be linked up with the Japanese controlled system. Moreover, 
this short line was an essential link in a projected system of railways 
running from Tsitsihar to Mergen and from Harbin through Mergen 
to a point on the Amur opposite Blagoveschensk. This system, 
known as the Pin-Hci Railway, was provided for in an agreement 
concluded between China and the Russo-Asiatic Bank on the 27th 
March, 1916. ^ This provided for a gold loan of 50,000,000 roubles, 
but owing to the Russian Revolution shortly after, the Russians 
were not able to avail themselves of this concession. The project 
w^as subsequently revived, nominally by a Chinese company, though 
it was difficult to avoid the belief that the funds were derived from 
Japanese sources. In any case, since the line was of standard 
gauge instead of five-foot as originally intended, the construction 
of the line could only tend to bring the province of Heilungkiang, 
right up to the Siberian frontier, within the network of the Japanese 
system, and to facilitate Japanese penetration of North Manchuria. 
By the beginning of 1927 the line had been completed from Hulan, 
on the north bank of the Sungari, opposite Harbin, to Suihwa, and 
it was expected that the second section, to Hailunfu, would be 
finished in the course of the year. The completion of this system 
would greatly accelerate the undermining of Russia's position ; when 
standard gauge railways were in operation from the Amur both 
to Tsitsihar and to Harbin, the branch of the Chinese Eastern 

^ MacMurray, p. 126. 
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Railway from Harbin to Changchun would almost inevitably be 
forced, by economic pressure, also to adapt itseh to this gauge. 
There would then be two direct routes from Dairen to the Siberian 
frontier (via Ssupingkai, Taonanfu, Tsitsihar and Mergen and via 
Changchun, Harbin and Mergen), and Vladivostok would be com- 
pletely outflanked commercially. 

The Soviet Government did not watch the extension of Japanese 
influence without making some effort to safeguard its own interests. 
In May 1926 it essayed to come to an understanding with Japan, 
sending to Tokyo for this purpose M. Serebryakov, an ex-Minister 
of Communications. He left Tokyo, however, without having 
accomplished anything beyond securing from Japan an acceptance 
‘ in principle ’ of proposals for through traffic over the Siberian, 
Chinese Eastern, and South Manchurian Railways. It was reported 
also that M. Serebryakov endeavoured to reach an understanding 
with Japan by which Manchuria should, for purposes of railway 
exploitation, be divided into two spheres of influence, as in the old 
secret treaties between Japan and the Russian Empire. In this he 
was totally unsuccessful, Japan quoting to him the Washington 
Treaties as an insuperable obstacle to her entering into any agreement 
which ignored China’s sovereign rights. 

(vi) The Chinese Trade-Mark Law, 

The commercial treaties concluded with China by Great Britain 
(in 1902) and by Japan and the United States (in 1903) contained 
provisions for the protection of trade-marks by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and for the establishment of offices for the registration of trade- 
marks. The only step taken to fulfil the latter provision was the 
setting up of registers of trade-marks by the customs authorities 
at Tientsin and Shanghai ; these offices, however, possessed none of 
the technical qualifications requisite for examining and registering 
trade-marks, and confined themselves to filing and recording 
applications for registration. This process furnished no degree of 
protection against infringement, and the most that could be hoped 
from it was that when an adequate system of registration should 
be inaugurated, it would furnish collateral evidence of priority of 
user. 

For the effective protection of trade-marks a Trade-Mark Law 
was necessary, as the codes then in use contained no provision under 
which offences of this category could be punished or under which any 
remedy could be secured. China made various attempts, notably 
in 1904 and 1906, to produce such a law, but these came to nothing 
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owing to the refusal of the Diplomatic Body to accept the regulations. 
The matter was brought to the notice of the Chinese Government 
from time to time ; meanwhile, owing to the increasing sale in China 
of foreign proprietary articles, coupled with the growth in China of 
the manufacture of foreign style articles, the question became more 
and more urgent ; finally, on the 3rd May, 1923, the Peking Govern- 
ment promulgated a Trade-Mark Law^ which had been duly passed 
by Parliament. This law was brought into existence by the uni- 
lateral action of the Chinese Government ; the Diplomatic Body 
were not consulted as to its provisions nor were any steps taken to 
ascertain that it would be acceptable to the Treaty Powers or that 
they would be prepared to make it binding on their nationals, and 
to enforce it in their courts. 

While the law" was generally admitted to represent a genuine 
effort to provide the machinery for the registration or protection of 
trade-marks, and was in its essentials unobjectionable, there were 
(‘ertain features to which strong exception was taken. It was, in 
particular, objected that the law constituted an infringement of 
extra-territorial rights in that it provided that all disputes in 
comiexion with the registration of trade-marks should be heard or 
adjudicated upon by a Chinese tribunal of the Trade-Mark Bureau 
and not in the Court of a foreign defendant. Another objection was 
also raised on the ground that the time limit for registration was 
insufficient 2 and it was urged that it was essential that there should 
be facilities for registration in Shanghai or other commercial centres, 
that there should be an English version of the Trade-Mark Gazette, 
and that technical foreign assistance should be employed in the 
Trade-Mark Registry. 

It would be fruitless to recount at length the various protests of 
the Diplomatic Body and of the foreign Chambers of Commerce 
and mercantile interests.^ These protests or representations, which 
were based on the considerations outlined above, met with but little 
success, owing partly to a lack of unanimity among the Diplomatic 
Body. Almost the sole fruit of the lengthy diplomatic battle was, 
apart from periodical extensions of the time limit, the publication 
of ^Trade-Mark Gazette, giving particulars of marks filed for registra- 
tion and of notifications of the Bureau. 

The resistance to the law was still further weakened by the fact 

^ Text in China Year Book, 1924, p. 892 seqq, 

* It was subsequently extended from time to time, and was still open at the 
end of 1925. 

^ The more important are given in the China Tear Book for 1924, pp. 904-9. 
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that, in spite of its non-recognition by the foreign Powers, foreign 
merchants at an early date commenced registration under it. In 
view of the fact that the Trade-Mark Bureau from the beginning 
took the stand that the former registration by the Customs (which 
was in fact nothing more than a filing of applications for record) was 
of no effect unless the mark was registered with the Bureau under 
the law of 1923, it was obvious that practical questions of protection 
would render registration highly desirable. Chinese, German, and 
Japanese merchants began registration almost immediately after 
the law was passed, and Americans and British were forced, in 
self-defence, to follow suit. All visible resistance to the law came 
to an end in March 1925, when the British Chamber of Commerce at 
Shanghai announced the abandonment of its policy of non-registra- 
tion. 

By the end of 1925 the Bureau of Trade-Marks in Peking established 
under this law had received 13,585 applications for registration from 
firms and individuals of 24 different nationalities, and had granted 
5,529 certificates of registration, of which 1,016 had been granted to 
British, 1,191 to Chinese, 1,615 to Japanese and 1,093 to German 
applicants. Most of these applications were filed in 1925.^ 

By June 1926 several of the foreign Powers, including Great 
Britain, had signified their intention of recognizing the Chinese 
Trade-Mark Law of 1923, and the necessary steps were being taken 
to make the law applicable to British subjects by means of the 
introduction of legislation for its enforcement in British courts in 
China. 

The episode is of interest as constituting China’s first successful 
attempt to legislate for foreigners and a successful effort on her part 
to abrogate, by unilateral action, one item of the system of extra- 
territoriality, and to that extent to bring foreigners under Chinese 
jurisdiction. 

(vii) The Boxer Indemnity. 

By Article 6 of the Protocol of the 7th September, 1901, China 
was bound to pay to the various foreign Powers involved an 
indemnity of Tls. 450,000, 000,^ to cover their military expenses and 
the losses suffered by their nationals in the Boxer rising of 1900. 
Payment was to be made by instalments over a period of forty years, 
the outstanding principal to bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

^ Department of Overseas Trade ; Eeport on the Commercial^ Industrial and 
Economic Situation in China to 30th June, 1920, j). 9. 

* The total sum payable by China in respect of interest and amortization 
amounted to Tls. 982,238,150, or about £147,300,000. 
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per annum. The indemnity 

was divided among the Powers in the 

following proportion : 

Principal. 

Percentage. 

Russia .... 

130,371,120 

28-971 

<lermany 

90,070,515 

20-016 

France .... 

70,878,240 

15-751 

Great Britain 

50,620,545 

11-249 

. Japan .... 

34,793,100 

7*732 

TT.S.A 

32,939,055 

7*320 

Italy .... 

26,617,005 

5*915 

Belgium 

8,484,345 

1-885 

Austria-Hungary . 

4,003,920 

•890 

The Netherlands . 

782,100 

-174 

lnt€^rnational Claims 

149,670 

•033 

Spain .... 

135,315 

•030 

Portugal 

92,250 

•020 

Sweden and Norway 

62,820 

•014 


450,000,000 

100-000 

It may be remarked that these principal sums 

were assessed at 


the outset l)y each Power inde|)endently, but on no agreed principles. 
One Power at least (Russia) sanctioned gross overcharges, while 
others (notably Germany) included punitive indemnities. The 
amount fixed by Great Britain, on the other hand, w^as arrived at 
after every claim submitted by British subjects for losses sustained 
had been subjected to a scrutiny that was scrupulously exact and 
even severe, a fact that was on all sides acknowledged. 

In 1907 the United States of America, having become doubtful 
concerning the amount demanded as their quota (which, it may be 
remarked, was never challenged by China) set up an official inquiry, 
and as a result decided that China, having been debited with the 
entire cost of the American Expeditionary Force, had been over- 
charged to the extent of the normal peace cost of the force. This 
overcharge, amounting to about three-sevenths of the whole American 
share, was therefore remitted by a joint resolution of Congress on the 
25th May, 1908 ; no formal conditions were attached to the release, 
but at the request of China the sums remitted were specifically 
allocated to educational purposes. The funds were used to establish 
Tsinghua College, near Peking, which became one of the best 
educational institutions in China, where Chinese boys were educated 
on Western lines and whence they were, after a course of six years, 
sent to continue their education in the United States. 

The next remission of indemnity took place in 1917, when (on the 
14th August) China declared war on the Central Powers. The suspen- 
sion, with a view to ultimate cancellation, of indemnity payments to 
Germany and Austria-Hungary followed as a matter of course. At 
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the same time the Allied and Associated Powers, with the exception 
of Russia, agreed to defer indemnity payments due to themselves 
for a period of five years, beginning on the 1st December, 1917 ; in 
the case of Russia, the deferment was agreed to in respect of a little 
more than one-third of the amount payable, and, on China’s with- 
drawal of recognition from the Tsarist Government in 1920, payment 
of this portion was suspended. 

The five years’ period of deferment expired on the 30th November, 
1922. As the time drew near for payments to be resumed it was 
evident that in the United States, Great Britain and other countries, 
there was a widespread disinclination to hold China to the letter of 
her obligations. The proposal which in 1922 received strong official 
and imoflicial support was that the remaining payments should no 
longer be used by the creditor country for its own purposes, but 
should either be cancelled altogether, or made a vailable for purposes 
beneficial to China. In view' of the fate of the portions unpaid 
during the period of the moratorium, which were largely wasted 
owing to the incompetence and corruption of successive Governments 
in Peking, the idea of simple cancellation did not meet with general 
approval, as it was realized that if this were done the funds would 
inevitably be used for military purposes and would prolong and 
intensify the civil war. The alternative was to provide for the 
continued payment of the instalment by China, but on such con- 
ditions as would ensure that the money would be utilized for China’s 
benefit. Each of the countries concerned dealt with the problem in 
its own way. 


( a ) The United States of America 

In 1924 a joint resolution^ authorizing the remission of all further 
payments of the United States share of the indemnity was passed 
by Congress and approved by the President (21st May). The resolu- 
tion declared that the unpaid balance was to be used ‘ further to 
develop the educational and other cultural activities of China 
while, as a safeguard against misuse, the President was authorized, in 
his discretion, to remit all further instalments ' at such times and in 
such manner as he shall deem just A copy of the resolution was 
transmitted to the Chinese Minister at Washington, and on the 17th 
September, 1924, a mandate was issued by the President of China, 
creating ‘ The Board of Trustees of the China Foundation for the . 
Promotion of Education and Culture ’ for the custody and control 


1 Text in American Journal of International Law, July 1924, p. 646, 
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of the remitted funds. The mandate named nine Chinese ^ and five 
Americans (two resident in the Ignited States and three in China) as 
members of the Board. 

At a meeting of the Board held at Tientsin on the 3rd June, 1925, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, that the funds from the remitted portion of the indemnity 
due to the United States to be entrusted to the China Foundation for 
the Promotion of Education and Culture be devoted to the development 
of scientific knowledge and to the application of such knowledge to the 
conditions in China through the promotion of technical training, of 
scientific research, experimentation, and demonstration, and training in 
science teaching, and to the fidvancement of cultural enterprises of 
a permanent character such as libraries and the like. 

( h ) Great Britain 

The first announcement to the Chinese Government of the British 
intention to remit the outstanding balance of the indemnity was 
made in 1922 ; in view of the fact that, under the Finance Act, 1906, 
the instalments were paid into the sinking fund, British constitu- 
tional and parliamentary procedure necessitated an Act of Parliament 
to give effect to this intention. This Act,^ owing to an unfortunate 
succession of hindrances, was not passed until the 30th dune, 1925 ; 
the delay was not intentional or due to any opposition to the proposal, 
which met with general approval, but to the parliamentary situation 
and to the general elections and changes of Government in England 
in 1 923 and 1924. The Act provided that the funds should be applied 
to ‘ educational or other purposes . . . beneficial to the mutual 
interests of His Majesty and of the Republic of China These 
purposes were to be advised upon by an advisory committee of 
eleven persons, two at least of whom were to be Chinese and one at 
least a woman. 

Before the Advisory Committee could be satisfactorily constituted 
and begin its work there was further unavoidable delay caused largely 
by the difficulty, in China’s disturbed state, of obtaining the services 
of suitable Chinese members on the committee. The committee 
did not become a statutory body under the terms of the Act until 
early in 1926, but in the meantime the British members already 
nominated held informal meetings from time to time. Nor did the 
delay in any way prejudice the financial position of the indemnity 
fund, as, from December 1922, the instalments were not paid, as was 
previously the case, into the British Treasury, but were transferred, 

^ Subsequently increased to ten. 

2 Text in Parliamentary Paper, China No. 2 (1926) [Cmd. 2766], p. 46. 
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by order of the British Government, in anticipation of the passage 
of the requisite Act of Parliament, to a special suspense account, 
where they accumulated with interest until such time as a decision 
should be arrived at regarding their disposal. 

The Advisory Committee, as finally constituted, contained three 
Chinese and eight British members with the Earl Buxton as Chair- 
man. It at once decided that it was desirable that six of its members 
(three British and three Chinese) should meet in China in order to 
acquire first-hand knowledge of existing conditions and require- 
ments. This delegation, headed by the Viscount Willingdon, spent 
nearly four months in China and travelled extensively in the country ; 
its investigations were exhaustively reported in a Blue Book : Report 
of the Advisory Committee together with other documents respecting the 
China Indemnity} 

The delegation found that a strong body of opinion in China viewed 
with dissatisfaction, and even with suspicion, the fact that the funds 
would be administered by a committee established in England, and 
they recommended that this should be entirely replaced by a Board 
of Trustees in China. This proposal was at once endorsed by the 
Advisory Committee and accepted by the Foreign Secretary, who 
authorized the dispatch of a telegram to this effect, but pointed out 
that, to enable him to carry out this proposal, an amendment of the 
Act would be necessary, and that therefore his assent must be 
expressed as subject to the approval of Parliament, which he w ould 
do his best to secure. The proposed Board of Trustees in China was 
to consist of eleven members — six Chinese and five British — of whom 
at least one must be a woman. All the members were to be appointed 
in the first instance by the Chinese Government after consultation 
with and in agreement with the British Government. The proportion 
of British and Chinese was to be maintained until 1945, when Chinese 
members might be appointed in place of any or all of the British 
members. 

The proposals for the utilization of the fund provided that an 
annual sum of £350,000 should be applied to the following objects : 

(1) Agricultural education and improvement (in- 

cluding 5 per cent, for famine relief and rural 

credit) . . . . . . . . . . 30 per cent.^ 

(2) Scientific research . . . . . . . . 23 ,, ,, 

(3) Medicine and public health . . . . . . 17 ,, ,, 

(4) Other educational purposes . . . . . . 30 ,, ,, 

1 China No, 2 , 1926 [Cmd. 2766 ]. 

* The Board of Trustees was to have discretion somewhat to vary these 
percentages. 
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The balance of the annual payments was to be used to build up 
a permanent endowment fund, amounting, by December 1945, to 
between £3,500,000 and £5,000,000. The Advisory Committee 
recommended that this fund should be invested in Chinese Govern- 
ment or other Government securities, giving, however, discretion 
to the Board of Trustees to invest it in connexion with railway or 
river conservancy undertakings if it seemed to them safe or advisable 
to do so. 

(r) Japan 

A law passed by the Japanese l^arliament on the 30th March, 1 923, 
entitled ‘ The Law of the Chinese Cultural Works Special Account ’, 
provided that a special fund called the Chinese Cultural Fund should 
be established with the Japanese share of the Boxer Indemnity 
together with the jmrehase price of the Shantung Railway and mines 
and of Japanese Government property at Tsingtao ; ^ and that an 
annual sum not exceeding Yen 2,500,000 (subsequently increased to 
Yen 3,000,000) might be paid out of the said fund for (a) education, 
art, sanitation, charity, and other works calculated to promote 
culture in China, (i) similar works for Chinese residing in Japan, and 
(c) scientific researches concerning China conducted in Japan. The 
balance of the annual payments was to be used to build up a capital 
sum, the interest of which would be available when indemnity 
payments ceased ; the law left the execution of these purposes 
entirely to the Foreign Office. 

On the promulgation of this law, a Bureau entitled ‘ The Bureau 
of Cultural Works ’ was established in the Japanese Foreign Office to 
exercise control over the expenditure of the funds. It was reported 
that the chief works in contemplation or being carried on by the 
Bureau were (1) the establishment of an institute of science, culture, 
and civilization and of a library in Peking and the establishment of 
a science laboratory at Shanghai ; (2) the foundation of scholarships 
for Chinese students in Japan ; (3) the granting of subsidies to 
Japanese hospitals and educational institutions in China ; (4) the 
improvement of the preparatory educational institutions for Chinese 
students in Japan and China ; (5) the exchange of lectures between 
China and Japan, and the interchange of students. 

There was also organized, for the direction of the expenditure of 
the funds, a Sino-Japanese General Committee consisting of promi- 
nent scholars of both countries. The first meeting of the Committee 
was held in Peking in October 1925, when it was decided that the 


^ Cf. Survey for 1920-3, p. 461. 
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Peking Institute should be established for the study of the Chinese 
classics, history, philosophy, literature, law and economics, art, 
theology, archaeology, and philosophy, and that the Shanghai 
Institute should be divided into departments of medicine and physics, 
the former to comprise the study of pathology, bacteriology, and 
Chinese pharmacy, and the latter to comprise courses in chemistry, 
biology, geology, and geo-physics. 

(d) France 

The arrangements for the remission of the balance of the French 
share of the indemnity were complicated by two extraneous circum- 
stances — the failure, in June 1921, of the Banque Industrielle de la 
Chine, and the dispute with China over the gold franc question.^ 

In view of the fact that there were numerous Chinese depositors 
substantially interested in the Banque Industrielle, France decided 
that her remitted indemnity funds should be devoted in the first 
instance to the resuscitation of that institution. Accordingly, by an 
exchange of notes - between the Chinese and French Governments on 
the 9th and 27th July, 1922, and the 10th February, 1923, it was 
arranged that the unpaid portion of the Boxer Indemnity should be 
devoted : (1) to the service of the amortization and interest on new 
5 per cent, gold dollar bonds to be handed, on behaK of the French 
Government, to the Far Eastern creditors of the Banque Industrielle, 
in exchange for the bons de repartition held by them under the 
liquidation scheme; and (2) to Sino-French works of ‘public instruc- 
tion and charity ’ under conditions to be determined annually, in 
Peking, by the Chinese and French Governments. These terms 
were embodied in a French law dated the 8th February, 1923. 

After the conclusion of this agreement an agitation arose against 
payment of the French indemnity in gold francs,*^ it being maintained 
that France’s decision, in July 1905, to receive payment of her share 
of the indemnity by telegraphic transfer entitled the Chinese Govern- 
ment to meet its outstanding obligations in depreciated paper francs. 
This controversy caused repeated Cabinet crises in Peking, was 
responsible for France’s delay for over two years to ratify the 
Washington Nine Power Customs Treaty, and similarly prevented 
the arrangements for the disposal of the remitted indemnity pay- 
ments from coming into force until the dispute was settled by an 
exchange of notes on the 12th April, 1925. 

^ See below, pp. 368-70. ^ Xext in China Year Book, 1924, p. 837 aeqq, 

^ See below, p. 368. 
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(e) Belgium 

The gold franc question also complicated the remission of the 
Belgian share of the indemnity, so that no arrangement for the 
remission of the Belgian share was effected until the French negotia- 
tions had been concluded. Belgium’s gold franc question was settled 
by an exchange of notes between the Wai-chiao Pu and the Belgian 
Legation on the 5th September, 1925, by which the Belgian Govern- 
ment agreed that the indemnity service should be renewed as from 
the 1st September, 1925, instead of the 1st December, 1922, thus 
placing at the disposal of the Chinese Government the thirty-three 
monthly instalments accrued, amounting to some $4,000,000. The 
outstanding portion of the indemnity was converted into gold 
dollars ; this balance, amounting to 29,000,000 paper francs, was 
to be paid to Belgium immediately, by means of a loan from the 
Banque Beige pour I’Etranger, the monthly instalments, as from the 
1st September, 1925, to be made in gold dollars and applied in the 
first instance to repay the loan from the bank. The remaining 
balance, representing the difference between gold and paper francs, 
was to be handed over to a Sino-Belgian Commission to be used for 
Sino-Bclgian works of education and philanthropy, as well as for 
works of public utility, the material for which would be bought in 
Belgium, The reconstruction of the Yellow River Bridge was one 
of the actual undertakings that were selected for this purpose. 

(/) Italy 

Italian arrangements with regard to the indemnity also involved 
a settlement of the dispute as to China’s right to effect payment in 
depreciated currency ; the question was settled on the 1st October, 
1925, by an exchange of notes ^ between the Italian Minister at 
Peking and the Wai-chiao Pu. The agreement followed the general 
lines of the Belgian arrangement, and provided that the Banca 
Italiana per la Cina (Sino-Italian Bank) should pay at once to the 
Italian Government the balance of the indemnity calculated at the 
telegraphic transfer rate for French francs, viz. 91,146,704 fr. The 
balance was then to be converted into gold dollars and paid monthly 
by the customs to the bank, who were first to recoup themselves for 
the advance made to the Government with interest at 9 per cent. 
After the repayment of this advance, 'the remaining balance (esti- 
mated at about 24,500,000 gold dollars) was to be devoted to Sino- 
Italian industrial and philanthropic works, and also to w^orks of 


^ Text in China Year Booh, 1926, pp. 502-5. 
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public utility. The thirty-seven monthly payments accrued as at 
the 31st December, 1925 (estimated at about $6,000,000) were to be 
handed over to the Chinese Government as free money. 

A further exchange of notes on the same day recorded an under- 
standing between the Italian Minister and the Wai-chiao Pu, 
whereby one-half of the balance was to be applied to works of 
public utility, viz., in the first place to the construction of a steel 
bridge over the Tsao-ngo River (between Ningpo and Hangchow, 
on the Shanghai-Hangchow— Ningpo Railway) and to other bridges 
for Chinese State Railways, and in the second place to the con- 
servancy of the Hwai River, the construction of the port of Haichow, 
and improvements in the city of Peking. It was stipulated that the 
material for these works was to be purchased in Italy and that 
Chinese and Italian engineers were to be employed in connexion with 
them in equal proportions. 

A bill for carrying out this agreement was laid before the Italian 
Cabinet by Signor Mussolini in March 1926. 

{ g ) Netherlands 

The arrangement proposed by the Netherlands Government to 
China with regard to the Dutch share of the indemnity was as follows: 

The whole of the amount still due to the Netherlands Government, 
estimated at about £116,000, would be spent on a scientific survey 
and a definite plan of regularization of the whole course of the 
Hoang Ho (Yellow River). For this purpose the Netherlands 
Government would select one of the best hydraulic engineers in the 
country to take charge of the work. A Sino-Netherlands Com- 
mission w^ould be formed in Peking to administer the funds and act 
as a Supervisory Board, This proposal was accepted by the Chinese 
Government but no actual agreement had been concluded up to the 
beginning of 1927. 

( h ) Russia 

As the 1917 moratorium extended only to a little over one-third 
of the Russian share of the indemnity, the balance being paid to 
the Tsarist Russian Minister in Peking, the U.S.S.R. had strong 
reasons for taking early steps to make new arrangements regarding 
it. Accordingly, in his declaration of 1919 M. Karakhan said : 

The Soviet Government giv e up the indemnities payable by China for 
the insurrection of Boxers in 1900. The Soviet Government are obliged 
to repeat this for the third time, for we are told that, in spite of our 
willingness to forgo and give it up, this indemnity money is still held in the 
hands of the Allies for the pa3rment of the salary and imaginary expenses 
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of the former Imperial minister at Peking and the former Imperial 
consuls in China. . . . The Chinese people should know this and kick these 
liars and thieves out of their country. 

This statement was repeated, in more diplomatic language, in 
M. Karakhan’s 1920 declaration : 

The Government of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
renounces any compensation paid out by China as indemnity for the 
Boxer rising, provided that under no circumstances shall the Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Republic pay any money to the former Russian 
consuls or to any other persons or Russian organizations putting up 
illegal claims thereto. 

These declarations gave rise to a controversy in the course of the 
Sino-Soviet negotiations. On the 13th November, 1923, a letter 
was sent to M. Karakhan by the heads of eight of the principal 
(^hinese educational institutions urging that the indemnity be used 
for their maintenance and to form a foundation fund. With this 
backing, M. Karakhan sent a note to the Wai-chiao Pu two days later, 
referring to the reports that the Chinese Government intended to 
use the indemnity funds for the payment of its diplomatic and 
consular representatives abroad, and endorsing the request of the 
educationalists that the funds be devoted exclusively to education. 
The Government were greatly embarrassed by the intervention of 
the professors, and there was considerable criticism of the latters’ 
indiscre^tion, particularly when they followed up their letter to M. 
Karakhan with a petition to the Government. The Wai-chiao Pu 
replied to the Russian mission that it had taken cognizance of the 
1919 declaration and had assigned the funds to a purpose of its own 
choosing. M. Karakhan thereupon protested vigorously against the 
assumption of the right to dispose independently of the funds and, 
while admitting that the indemnity had been renounced in the 1919 
declaration, emphasized that the Chinese Government had not only 
ignored this communication, but had continued to participate in 
the military intervention. 

The arrangement ultimately concluded was embodied in Article 
11 of the Sino-Soviet Agreement of the 31st May, 1924 ‘The 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics agree to 
renounce the Russian portion of the Boxer Indemnity.’ The manner 
in which this renunciation was to be made effectual was set forth in 
the fifth declaration annexed to the treaty. Clause 1 of this declara- 
tion stated that the Russian share of the indemnity would, after 
the satisfaction of all prior obligations settled thereon, be devoted 

^ See above, p. 335. 
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entirely to Chinese education. This fund was to be administered, in 
accordance with clause 2, by a special commission consisting of two 
nominees of the Chinese Government and one nominee of the Soviet. 
All decisions of the Commission were to be unanimous. Clause 3 
provided that the fund should be deposited as it accrued in a bank 
designated by the Commission. 

(i) The Gold Franc Disputes 

The controversy aroused by China's claim to pay the French share 
of the Boxer indemnity in paper francs has been briefly indicated 
above, but in view of the political consequences it entailed it may 
be w^ell to give a further explanation of the disputes as to the interpre- 
tation of Article 6 of the protocol of 1901, as modified by the later 
agreement of Jul}^ 1905. 

The protocol declared the indemnity to be represented by the sum 
of Tls. 450,000,000, and described the liability as a gold debt ; it 
further laid down the rate of exchange at which the tael was con- 
vertible into the currencies of the various interested Powers (in the 
case of francs the rate fixed was 3*75). During the first years of the 
twentieth century, silver steadily declined in value, and in view of 
this fact and of the consequent loss by exchange to the creditor 
Powers, in July 1905 an arrangement was come to whereby the 
Chinese Government paid the sum of Tls. 8,000,000 as exchange 
compensation for the previous years and it was settled that future 
payments should be made by telegraphic transfer. From these 
documents the Chinese Government argued that the statement that 
the liability was a gold debt meant simply that China should pay her 
debt of Tls. 450,000,000 in the gold standard currencies of the various 
Powers, and that the later arrangement, in 1905, was imposed 
simply because her creditors were alarmed at the fall in silver, and 
that the adoption of telegraphic transfers as a means of payment 
showed that there was no intention on the part of the Powers to 
introduce safeguards against the depreciation of their own currencies. 

The Latin Powers interested failed to modify the Chinese attitude, 
and accordingly the question was raised by the Protocol Powers in a 
note, dated the 24th February, 1923,^ stating that the question had 
been submitted for the consideration of the Governments concerned, 
who had come to the unanimous conclusion that the indemnity was 
incontestably a gold debt payable in gold francs. 

No reply was received ; on the 3rd November, 1923, the Protocol 
Powers again addressed the Wai-chiao Pu on the subject ; ^ and on 

^ Text in China Year Book, 1924, p. 841. ^ Op. cit, p. 842. 
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the 27th December the Wai-chiao Pu returned an elaborate answer/ 
setting forth with much argument the considerations outlined above 
and stating that in view of these considerations — 

the Chinese Government are of the opinion that the word ‘ gold ’ as 
used in Article 6 of the Protocol of 1901 and in the arrangement of 1905 
cannot be reasonably construed to mean anything other than the 
currencies of the Signatory Powers issued on the basis of their respective 
gold standards and that, whatever exchange rates prevail at present or 
are likely to prevail for some time in future, favourable or unfavourable 
to China as compared with Protocol rates, they cannot be considered as 
a valid ground either for placing a new interpretation on the said Article (> 
or for proposing a radical departure from the mode of payment selected 
by the Signatory Powers in accordance with the said arrangement. 

To this the Ministers replied on the 11th February, 1924,2 exposing 
the fallacies of the Chinese argument in detail, and pointing out that 
the Protocol definitely stated that ‘ these 450,000,000 taels constitute a 
gold debt calculated at the rate of the Haikuan tael to the gold currency' 
of each country and also that the coupons attached to the indemnity 
bonds stated specifically that, e. g., ‘ The Government of the French 
Republic certifies having received from the Imperial Government of 
China gold francs. . The note further indicated the Ministers’ com- 
prehension of the reality of the Chinese argument by a r eference to 
the fact that China must pay her share of the expenses of the League 
of Nations in gold francs, and also had accepted gold francs as a 
currency of the Universal Postal Union and of its postal conventions 
with several countries. 

The dispute was finally brought to a. conclusion by an exchange of 
notes between the French Minister and the Wai-chiao Pu on the 12th 
April, 1925,’*^ embodying the settlement which had been arrived at, 
which was in brief that the French share of the indemnity, converted 
into gold dollars, should form the security for a gold loan out of which 
would be issued the new gold dollar bonds to be handed to Far 
Eastern creditors of the Banque Industrielle in exchange for their 
tons de. re/partition, which were to be turned over to the Chinese 
Government and redeemed out of the assets and profits of the bank. 
Any balance remaining of the indemnity funds after repayment of 
this loan was to be devoted to Sino-French works of ‘ public instruc- 
tion and benevolence ’. In order to indicate the participation of the 
Chinese Government in the bank, its name was changed, at their 
request, to the Banque franco-chinoise pour le Commerce et ITn- 
dustrie. 

^ Op, cit., loc, cit. ^ Op. cit., p. 845. 

® Text in China Year Book, 1925, p. 1296 seqq, 
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From the Chinese point of view perhaps the most important part 
of the settlement was the provision that the service of the indemnity 
should be renewed as from the 1st December, 1924, instead of the 
1st December, 1922, thus placing at the disposal of the Chinese 
Government a sum of ‘ free ’ money estimated at $10,000,000. The 
French, for their part, secured the funds required for the rehabilita- 
tion of their Banque ; while the face of both sides was saved by quietly 
dropping the gold franc and adopting the United States gold dollar 
as the medium of exchange. 

(viii) The Tariff Conference. 

Article 2 of the Washington Treaty of the 6th February, 1922, 
relating to the Chinese Customs Tariff^ provided that a special 
conference to fulfil the purposes of the treaty should meet within 
three months of the date of its coming into force. It was at the time 
anticipated that this conference would meet within a few months, 
but an unforeseen difficulty supervened in the shape of the French 
gold franc controversy and France’s consequent refusal to ratify the 
treaty pending the settlement of this dispute, which, as stated above, 
took place on the 12th April, 1925. The Chinese Customs Tariff 
Treaty was thereupon ratified by the Chamber of Deputies on the 
7th July, and by the Senate on the lOtb July, and ratification was 
officially promulgated by an order of the President of France on the 
18th July, 1925. 

On the 10th August the American Minister at Peking was able to 
inform the Chinese Government that the ratifications of the Nine- 
Power Treaty were deposited at noon on the 5th August in the 
prescribed manner, and on the 18th August the Chinese Government 
issued invitations to the other eight Powers (the United States of 
America, Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, and Portugal) to participate in a special conference which was 
to meet at Peking on the 26th October, 1925. The official English 
translation of the invitation contained the following intimation of 
Chinese intentions : 

In connexion with the said treaty it may be recalled that on the 
5th January, 1922, at the seventeenth meeting of the Committee on 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions of the Washington Conference, the 
Chinese delegation, in giving their assent thereto, declared that it was 
their intention to bring up again the question of the restoration to China 
of her tariff autonomy for consideration on all appropriate occasions in 
the future. In pursuance of the above declaration the Chinese Govern- 
ment proposes that the said question be also brought up at the forth - 

^ Survey for 1920’-3, p. 478 seqq. 
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coming Conference and expects that some arrangement will be made to 
remove the tariff restrictions hitherto imposed on China. 

Later on. the Governments of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and 
Spain duly notified their adliesion to the treaty in conformity with 
the provisions of Article 8, and similar invitations were accordingly 
issued to these countries. There were therefore thirteen states 
represented at the conference, which duly opened on the 26th 
October, 1 925, in one of the buildings of the Winter Palace at Peking. 

The political state of the country and the position of the Peking 
Government was already becoming precarious ; signs were not 
wanting that the holding of the conference under the aegis of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian War Lord, was deeply resented by 
his rivals, who regarded the promised raising of the tariff rates to be 
levied by the Maritime Customs as simply placing new financial 
resources at the disposal of the dominant faction. Early in October 
war was declared against Chang Tso-lin by a combination of mili- 
tarists in which Wu P’ei-fu and Sun Ch'uan-fang were the most 
pr ominent ; on the 19th October Marshal Chang was compelled to 
withdraw from Shanghai, and by the end of the month he had lost 
the whole of the province of Kiangsu. 

At the opening ceremony of the conference, Mr. C. T. Wang, on 
behalf of the Chinese delegation, plunged straight in medias re«s* and 
announced China’s determination to be content with nothing less 
than ultimate tariff autonomy. He outlined the (Chinese proposals 
as follows : 

(1) The participating Powers formally declare to the Government of 
China their respect for its tariff autonomy and agree to the removal of 
the tariff restrictions contained in existing treaties. 

(2) The Government of the Republic of China agrees to the abolition 
of likin simultaneously with the enforcement of the Chinese National 
Tariff Law, which shall take effect not later than the 1st day of January 
in the eighteenth year of the Republic of China (1929). 

(3) Previous to the enforcement of the Chinese National Tariff Law, 
an interim surtax of 5 per cent, on ordinary goods, 30 per cent, on A 
grade luxuries (namely, wine and tobacco), and 20 per cent, on B grade 
luxuries shall be levied in addition to the present customs tariff of 
5 per cent, ad valorem, 

(4) The collection of the above-mentioned interim surtaxes shall 
begin three months from the date of signature of the agreement. 

(5) The decisions relative to the above four articles shall be carried 
into effect from the date of signature of the agreement. 

To this the delegates all replied with expressions of sympathy and 
goodwill. Mr. MacMurray, the American delegate, laid stress on his 
Government’s willingness to consider any reasonable proposals. 

B b 2 
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Sir R. Macleay announced that the British delegation was prepared 
to discuss the question of tariff autonomy, either at the present or at 
some later conference. He further pointed out that the abolition 
of likin and other internal taxes would necessitate some readjust- 
ment of the fiscal relations between the Central Government and the 
provinces. 

Mr. Hioki, the Japanese delegate, was even more concrete in his 
comments. After a review of the steps by which Japan had attained 
fiscal autonomy and the efforts at reform that she herself had made 
before achieving this result, he said that Japan favoured the gradual 
attainment of tariff independence by China. He advanced two 
plans as intermediate steps towards meeting China’s aspirations. 
The first provided for a reasonable statutory tariff subject to con- 
ventional tariffs on certain articles to be declared by separate 
treaties with the Powers. The second plan was more explicit, 
providing for a graduated tariff at an average rate of 12| per cent. 
In going beyond the province of the Washington Treaty, Mr. Hioki 
declared, it would be requisite to effect at least a partial abolition of 
I/%k'i7i/, 

The conference then proceeded to deal ^\ith the agenda proposed 
by the Chinese delegation by means of four committees : Committee 
A — tariff autonomy, including the question of a Chinese general 
customs tariff and the abolition of likin ; Committee B — provisional 
measures to be taken during the interim period ; (>)mmittce C — 
related matters (e.g., the custody of Customs revenues) ; Committee 
D — ^Drafting. 

The first two meetings of Committee A were held on the 30th 
October and the 3rd November. The Chinese delegation presented 
a memorandum on the means proposed for the gradual abolition of 
likin and compensation of the provinces for the loss of* revenue 
involved. They further announced China’s determination to carry 
this into effect simultaneously with the achievement of tariff auto- 
nomy. The American delegation put forward constructive proposals 
which may be summarized as follows : 

(a) The per cent, surtax authorized by the Washington Treaty 
to be levied from the 1st February, 1926, and the 5 per cent, surtax 
on luxuries from the 1st July, 1926 ; the proceeds to be held by the 
Customs Administration pending agreement by the conference as 
to their disposal. 

(b) A treaty to be concluded authorizing further surtaxes pending 
the grant of tariff autonomy. China was to be at liberty to draw up 
a new schedule of duties at rates from 5 per cent, to 12^ per cent, in 
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the case of imports and 5 per cent, to 7| per cent, on exports. This 
arrangement was to come into force three months after the conclusion 
of the treaty authorizing it and was to remain in force as an interim 
measure until tariff autonomy should become effective. The 
proceeds were to be accumulated by the Customs Administration 
and applied to (i) compensation to provinces in lieu of likin ; (ii) 
compensation to merchants for unlawful exaction of lihin ; (iii) re- 
funding of the unsecured debts : (iv) administrative expenses of the 
Central Government. During this period likin and other related 
internal taxes were to be abolished. 

(c) Tariff Autonomy. The Chinese Tariff Law was to come into 
force on the 1st January, 1 929, subject, if a majority of the contract- 
ing Powers so desired, to a certificate by a new conference meeting 
on the 1st May, 1928, that likin had been abolished. 

EventuaUy, on the 19th November, the committee passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

The delegates of the Powers assembled at this Conference resolve to 
adopt the following proposed Article relating to tariff autonomy with 
a view' to incorporating it, together with other matters, to be hereafter 
agreed upon, in a treaty w^hich is to be signed at this Conference : 

The Contracting Powers other than China hereby recognize China’s 
right to enjoy tariff autonomy ; agree to remove the tariff restrictions 
which are contained in existing treaties between themselves respectively 
and China ; and consent to the going into effect of the Chinese National 
Tariff Law' on 1st January, 1929. 

The Government of the Republic of China declares that likin shall be 
abolished simultaneously with the enforcement of the Chinese National 
Tariff Law ; and further declares that the abolition of likin shall be 
effectively carried out by the First Day of the First Month of the 
Eighteenth Year of the Republic of China (1st January, 1929). 

Three further sub-committees were set up to deal with (a) the 
abolition of likm, {b) the consolidation of the unsecured debt, and 
(c) customs surtaxes for the period prior to the 1st January, 1929, 
when the Tariff Law would come into force. At a meeting of the 
Committee of Provisional Measures on the 10th December the Chinese 
delegation announced China’s intention to take as from the 1st 
January, 1929, two further measures towards the regaining of full 
fiscal authority — the valuation of commodities for customs purposes 
to be effected unilaterally by the Chinese Government, and foreigners 
in China to become liable to all internal and municipal taxes. 

This practically exhausted the achievements of this conference 
from which so much had been hoped. With the progressive de- 
terioration of the political situation and instability of the Chinese 
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Government, its proceedings became more and more unreal. Dis- 
cussion continued, however, for some time, particularly with regard 
to the control of the Washington surtaxes, the consolidation of China’s 
unsecured debt, and the schedule of luxuries. 

Article 3 of the Washington Treaty of the 6th February, 1922, pro- 
vided that the surtax of 2i percent, should be levied ‘for such pur- 
poses and subject to such conditions ’ as the special conference might 
determine. In view of this provision, many of the foreign delega- 
tions intimated that they would be prepared to grant this surtax 
only on conditions which would ensure that its proceeds would be 
placed under foreign control, and applied, in great part, to the 
liquidation of the unsecured debt. In normal circumstances, the 
rehabilitation of a country’s credit by the funding of its floating 
liabilities would be a sound piece of constructive finance ; this 
might have been the case with China had there been a Government 
in effective control of the whole country, but things being as they 
were, any measure of this nature would only enable the faction 
momentarily in power in Peking to engage in a fresh orgy of ruinous 
borrowing for unproductive purj)oses. Moreover, the very nature 
of a large portion of the unsecured debt was such that any measures 
taken by the conference to secure it on the customs revenue would 
inevitably have aroused bitter hostility through large areas of the 
coimtry. A very considerable portion of these liabilities consisted 
of advances made by Japanese, mostlyin 1918 ; these loans, commonly 
known as the ‘ Nishihara Loans ’, which were estimated to amount 
to between Yen 225,000,000 and 380,000,000, had been made to 
northern leaders and spent either on their own enrichment or on the 
purchase of arms for carrying on the conflict with the south. To 
secure this money, the Peking Government mortgaged assets over 
which it had no control, whilst some of the loans were made on no 
better security than Treasury Bonds which had depreciated to an 
absurd value. 

In a memorandum communicated to the United States Embassy 
in London on the 28th May, 1926,^ the British Government made 
clear its opposition to any scheme which would involve the placing 
of the 2| per cent, surtax provided for in Article 3 (‘ the Washington 
surtaxes ’) under foreign control for the purpose of consolidating 
the unsecured debt and urged the desirability of authorizing forth- 
with the levy of the surtaxes. 

His Majesty’s Government, after full consideration and prolonged 

consultation with their delegation in Peking, have come to the con- 

^ Text in The Times, 28th December, 1926. 
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elusion that, while they arc ready to agree to any reasonable scheme for 
dealing with the unsecured debt put forward by the Chinese and agreed 
to by the other Powers, it would not be right to associate themselves 
with any attempt to force upon the Chinese a greater degree of foreign 
control over the revenues required for that purpose than they are pre- 
pared voluntarily to concede. A policy involving increase of foreign 
control, and capable of being regarded as an encroachment on that 
sovereignty and independence of China which the Powers agreed at 
Washington to respect, is so fundamentally opposed to the traditional 
policy of the United States towards China that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are disposed to believe that the State Department will share their 
anxiety on this subject. . . . Any failure to implement the Washington 
Treaty might create a very dangerous situation, and His Majesty’s 
Government now therefore hold the view that if any reasonably satis- 
factory assurances are given by the Chinese Government as to the use 
which it proposes to make of the new revenues, the Pow ers should accept 
such assurances, abstain from any attemj)t to imj^ose control or exact 
guarantees, and forthwith authorize the levy of the surtaxes. 

The Chinese proposal to levy special surtaxes (‘ interim surtaxes ’), 
pending the coming into force of the National Tariff, at the rate of 
6 per cent, on ordinary goods, 20 per cent, on Grade B luxuries, and 
30 per cent, on Grade A luxuries (wines and tobacco) were outlined 
by Dr. C. T. Wang at the inaugural meeting on the 2r)th October, 
and on the 6th November the Chinese delegation communicated to 
the Committee on Provisional Measures its draft lists of luxuries 
A and B. The latter list gave rise to considerable criticism, and met 
with great opposition, particularly in Japanese circles ; meetings 
of powerful Chambers of Commerce were held, and the Japanese 
delegation was exhorted to remain firm and agree only to the 2| 
per cent, surtax provided for in the Washington Treaty. The 
Japanese opposition sprang from the fact that Japan’s exports to 
China consisted principally of goods of comparatively cheap quality, 
the sale of which would be proportionately more affected by a sudden 
increase in the tariff than would the goods of superior quality 
exported to China from Europe and America. Japan also had, on 
the same grounds, far greater reason than W’^estern countries to fear 
the competition of Chinese manufactures. 

At a meeting on the 9th April, 1926, the Chinese delegation 
submitted a revised list of luxuries, but the doom of the conference 
had already been sounded. Civil war had broken out in January and 
the forces of Wu P’ei-fu, Chang Tso-lin, and Chang Tsung-ch’ang 
(the military governor of Shantung) were advancing on Peking, which 
was held by the Kuominchun (National Army) of Feng Yii-hsiang. 
On the 10th April the Kuominchiiii effected a fruitless coup d'etat and 
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deposed the Chief Executive, and all semblance of a Government 
vanished. By the 19th April the Kuominchfin had completed their 
evacuation of Peking, which was then occupied by the Manchurian 
forces. The Chinese delegation, owing to the resignation or flight of 
its members, practically ceased to exist. 

During May and June the foreign delegates continued to hold 
informal meetings, and on the 3rd July the closing scenes took place. 
A statement explaining the attitude of the British Government was 
made by Sir R. Macleay, the head of the British delegation : 

His Majesty's Government instruct me to state that it is their earnest 
desire and intention to implement the Washington Treaty with the 
least possible delay, and to grant the surtaxes provided therein, if this 
should be the wish of the Chinese Government, and they are prepared to 
discuss any reasonable proposition put forward by the Chinese delegates 
to this end, in harmony with the spirit and letter of the Washington 
Treaty. 

His Majesty's Government also wish it to be clearly understood that 
in the event of the Chinese delegation, on the resumption of the con- 
ference, tabling a proposal for the immediate enforcement of the 
Washington surtaxes, they have no intention, after agreement on such 
a proposal has been reached, to suspend the proceedings of the con- 
ference or to break off the negotiations for the conclusion of a Tariff 
Treaty which w^ere interrupted by the recent political developments in 
China. 

A communique issued after this meeting expressed the unanimous 
desire of the delegates to proceed with the work of the conference 
at the earliest possible moment when the delegates of the Chinese 
Government should be in a position to resume discussions, but there 
appeared to be no reason to believe that this w as anything more than 
a pious hope or that the special conference provided for in the 
Washington Treaty would ever be resuscitated. Towards the end 
of July 1926 an attempt was made by the newly formed Govern- 
ment in Peking to galvanize the conference into vitality, but the 
Kuominchiin and the Nationalist Government of Canton had both 
previously declared, in uncompromising terms, that they would 
regard as an unfriendly act the re-opening of the conference, as its 
only result could be the provision of the sinews of war to their 
enemies ; the foreign delegations accordingly turned a deaf ear to 
the overtures of the unrecognized Peking Government, and the Tariff 
Conference passed into a state of suspended animation which was 
soon indistinguishable from death. 
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(ix) The Rendition of Weihaiwei. 

The efforts made to give effect to the undertakings given at 
Washington with regard to the rendition of the British leased terri- 
tory of Weihaiwei ' met with the same unhappy fate as the Tariff 
Conference. 

In fulfilment of the terms of Lord (then Mr.) Balfour’s letter of 
the 3rd February, 1922, to Mr. Alfred Sze, an Anglo-Chinese Com- 
mission was appointed in September 1 922 to make recommendations 
as to the conditions under which Weihaiwei should be handed back 
to China. The commission held its first formal meeting at Weihaiwei 
on the 2nd October, 1922, and considerable progress had been made 
when, in December of that year, a hitch occurred necessitating 
reference to London. The negotiations were re-opened in March 
1923 at J^eking and finally on the 31st May a provisional agreement 
was reached. By this agreement - Great Britain restored the terri- 
tory to China, and China agreed that the territory should be main- 
tained as a separate administrative area, and that within it an area 
should be demarcated for foreign trade and residence. For the 
municipal administration of this area, the Chinese Administrator 
was to be assisted by a committee including not less than two foreign 
elected members and not more than five Chinese. Special provisions 
were made for the use of the territory as a sanatorium by the British 
navy ; the customs revenues of the port were, for a period of ten 
years from rendition, to be entirely devoted to the administration of 
the territory. 

This agreement was accepted by the British Government and the 
British Minister was authorized to sign it, formal notice to this 
effect being communicated to the Chinese Government. Another 
hitch now occurred, necessitating renewed reference to London, 
owing to the Chinese Government proposing further modifications. 
Negotiations were resumed in 1924 ; agreement was reached on all 
points ; and a date was fixed in October for the signature of the 
convention whereby rendition would have been effected on the 31st 
December, 1924. The new convention was substantially the same 
as that which had been accepted in the previous year. Unfortunately 
while the documents were being prepared for signature, Feng 
Yti-hsiang’s coup d'etat of the 23rd October® took place ; the Govern- 
ment with whom the negotiations had been carried on disappeared 
and was replaced by the provisional administration under Tuan 

^ See Survey for 1920-3, p. 463. 

® Text in China> Year Book, 1924, p. 831 seqq. ^ See above, p. 314. 
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Ch’i-jui. As this administration had not received dejure recognition, 
the conclusion of a treaty with it was impossible, and the continued 
existence of this state of affairs made it impossible for Great Britain 
to implement the undertaking given at Washington in the absence 
of a recognized Government to whom to hand over the territory. 

(x) The Lincheng Bandit Outrage. 

Banditry was apparently endemic in China, and latterly the kid- 
napping of foreigners and holding them for ransom had become 
almost an established custom. This was the inevitable result of 
the anarchical state of the country, of the distress caused by frequent 
civil wars, and of the presence of hordes of unemployed, undisci- 
plined and unpaid soldiers. An incident that took place in Shantung 
in 1923 made the question for a time a major international issue. 

On the early moniing of the 6th May of that year the main-line 
express from Pukou to Tientsin was derailed and raided by a band of 
brigands numbering some thousands, at Lincheng, near the Shan- 
tung-Kiangsu border. The train w^as rifled, one foreigner (a British 
subject) was killed, and twenty-six, including several women, were 
captured. Most of the women were released within a day of two of 
the outrage, but the men, who had been carried off into the neigh- 
bouring hills, were held in captivity for several weeks, the last batch 
being released on the 12th June. 

The ostensible cause of this unprecedented attack was that a 
noted brigand leader. Sun Mei-yao, was hard-pressed by the provincial 
troops, and had adopted this expedient to secure foreign hostages in 
order to ensure his own immunity and to enable him to make terms 
with the authorities. It was, however, widely suspected that 
political motives of a deeper nature underlay the coup, and that it 
might have been engineered by the opponents of the Government, 
which was already in a precarious condition. Be that as it may, 
the release of the captives was secured, more sinico, by an agreement 
between the authorities and Sun Mei-yao, whereby his followers, to 
the equivalent of a brigade, were enrolled in the Chinese army and he 
himself was given the rank of Brigadier-General. (It may be 
remarked that, six months later, he was summarily executed for 
alleged insubordination.) 

As a direct consequence of this outrage, there arose the following 
questions for settlement between the Central Government of China 
and the Treaty Powers : (a) compensation for the victims of the 
outrage ; (b) guarantees for the future, including measures for the 
protection of the railways ; (c) sanctions, including the punishment 
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of those officers found responsible for neglect of duty or complicity 
with the brigands. 

A note,^ setting forth the demands of the Diplomatic Body and 
signed by the representatives of sixteen governments, was addressed 
to the Wai-chiao Pu on the 10th August, 1923. The note demanded 
substantial pecuniary compensation for the victims, and also called 
upon China to organize forthwith, employing the best of her troops 
for the purpose, a vigorous campaign against the brigands in Shan- 
tung, Chihli, Kiangsu, Honan, and Anhui (all these provinces being 
subject to the Chihli party then in control of the Central Government) : 
it was required that the military attaches of the Legations should 
watch the prosecution of these measures. A formal warning was 
given that the penalties laid down by the 1901 Protocol against 
Provincial Governors who failed to afford adequate protection to 
foreigners — loss of post and permanent disqualification for office — 
would be invoked in cases of brigandage, and a strong hint was con- 
veyed that the right of asylum in foreign concessions might be 
denied to such offenders. To ensure peaceful travel on the railways 
used by foreigners it w^as held necessary to institute a special police 
force officered by foreigners, and the Diplomatic Body informed the 
Wai-chiao Pu that they were considering a plan for this purpose. 
The immediate punishment of the Military Governor of Shantung, 
two Generals, and the officer in chargeof the train w^as also demanded. 

On the 24th September, the Wai-chiao Pu sent a reply ^ which was 
anything but favourable. The liability to pay damages was denied 
on the ground that the incident was not of the nature of an anti-* 
foreign demonstration, but equitable compensation for injuries w^as 
conceded ; an equivocal reply was given regarding the punishment 
of the Governor of Shantung ; all the rest of the Powers’ demands — 
railway police under foreign control, guarantees for the future — were 
refused. As regards the policing of the railways, the Chinese Govern- 
ment stated that they w^ould themselves organize a special body as a 
matter of internal administration. 

In the rejoinder of the Diplomatic Body, dated the 4th October, 
attention was drawn to the special character of the Lincheng out- 
rage, in which the design of the bandits was clearly to bring pressure 
on their own Government by holding foreigners as hostages. The 
method had been employed before, particularly by the Honan 
brigands in 1922, and must be stopped. The Diplomatic Body 
refused to accept as effective the measures proposed in the Chinese 

^ Text in China Year Boole ^ 1924, p. 819. Op. cit., p. 823. 

® Op. city p. 827. 
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reply, and again called upon the Government to comply with the 
demands of the collective note of the 10th August. 

In view of the forthcoming election of Ts’ao K’un to the Presidency,^ 
the Chinese Government now evinced a desire to jjlacate the Powers 
as far as possible, and just before the new President’s first reception, 
the Legations received a note- which was a virtual acquiescence in 
their conditions. Responsibility was accepted for the prevalence 
of brigandage and its deplorable results ; the right to pecuniary 
reparation was admitted, and the punishment of officials, including 
the Military Governor of Shantung — the crux of the Chinese difficulty 
— was conceded. As for the protection of travellers on the railways, 
though the Chinese Government appreciated the interest of the 
Diplomatic Body in the question, they maintained that this was a 
matter of internal administration and would not undertake to accept 
any scheme which the Powers might put forw^ard. 

Unfortunately, the morning after the delivery of this note, a 
mandate dealing with the case of the Governor of Shantung was 
issued. From this it appeared that he had not been dismissed but 
had been permitted to retire at his own request, and that so far from 
being ‘ cashiered never to be re-employed ’ he had been promoted 
to the rank of Marshal. This was afterwards explained to be due to 
an error of the printing office, which had issued the mandates in the 
wrong order — the one promoting the Governor should have preceded 
that accepting his resignation — and a special mandate was issued 
reversing the order of publication. 

It appears clear that the obstruction and equivocation of the 
Chinese Government was largely occasioned by the fact that it was 
known that there was no whole-hearted unanimity among the 
Powers. Japan in particular gave clear evidence of divergence of 
opinion ; no Japanese nationals had been involved in the outrage, 
and although the Japanese Minister’s signature was affixed to the 
Diplomatic Body’s collective notes, the Japanese Press seized the 
opportunity to represent Japan as the defender of China against 
Western aggression, and with singular unanimity voiced the cry of 
‘ Hands off China ’. The remarks of M. Karakhan, the Soviet envoy, 
who arrived in Peking on the 2nd September, 1923, may also be 
noted. Referring to the note of the 10th August, he said : ‘ I greet the 
unanimous resistance which was offered by all China, without dis- 
tinction of groups or parties, to totally unheard of demands ’ ; and 
again^ ‘ Russia will never . . . put her signature under such a docu- 
ment as the last Lincheng Note 

^ See above, p. 312. “ Text in China Year Booh, 1924, p. 828. 
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All hope of securing a system of railway guards under foreign 
officers had to be abandoned, and the only other matter left to be 
dealt with was the question of compensation. In their note of the 
10th August, 1923, the Diplomatic Body stated that this would be 
classified in three categories : (a) compensation for effects lost or 
stolen and for medical attention ; (b) compensation for loss of life 
and for loss of liberty and sufferings undergone during the period of 
captivity, the latter claim being at a fixed daily rate on a sliding 
scale ; (c) compensation to cover reimbursement of the amounts 
expended in supplying relief to the captives. 

Claims under (a) and (b) totalling respectively $229,501*42 and 
$133,800*00, making a grand total of $363,301*42, were presented 
to the Wai-chiao Pu in April 1924. The respective national shares of 
this amount were as follows : United States of America, $143, 639*20 ; ^ 
Denmark, $6,799*85; France, $25,797*20; Great Britain, $60,052*50 
Italy, $109,269*17*^ ; Mexico, $11,743*50. Certain supplementary 
claims were also understood to have been submitted 

The claims under (a) and (b) were paid on the 16th February, 
1925, when the Wai-chiao Pu sent the Diplomatic Body a cheque 
for $351,657*92 ; the Mexican claims were not i)aid, on the ground 
that China had claims of a similar nature against Mexico. The 
supplementary claims were deferred for later discussion, and up to 
the beginning of 1927 nothing had materialized with regard to them. 

(xi) The Shanghai Incident of the 30th May, 1925, 
and its Aftermath. 

(a) The Inctdemt of the 30th May, 1925, and the General 
Strike at Shanchiai 

The root causes of the Shanghai incident of the 30th May, 1925,^ 
and the consequent general strike and anti-British boycott, were 
to be found in the development of the labour movement and the 
growth of industrial unrest, coupled with the rising power of nation- 
alism ; the immediate origin of the trouble was the dismissal on the 
2nd February, 1925, of forty employees at a Japanese mill. The 
subsequent prosecution and imprisonment of six of these led to a 
dispute which gradually extended until 31,300 workers employed in 
Japanese mills were idle. The strike was accompanied by intense 
agitation and intimidation ; the machinery of mills was wrecked, 

• The Americans had the largest number of victims. 

* There were five British captives. ® There were two Italian captives. 

^ See above, p. 317 seqq. 
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and on the 15th February, in an attack by the strikers on the premises 
of a Japanese mill, the factory manager was killed and another 
Japanese employer seriously wounded. 

The strike was settled on the 26th February, but the settlement 
was little more than an armistice ; agitation was carried on unre- 
mittingly and the groimd prepared for the next clash, which took 
place on the 14th May. Two Chinese foremen in a Japanese spin- 
ning mill were dismissed, which led to a strike of the operatives. An 
attempt on their part to force their way into the mill and destroy the 
machinery was resisted by the Japanese employees, who fired in 
self-defence and wounded several of the rioters, one of whom suc- 
cumbed to his injuries. Thereupon followed a memorial service in 
honour of the deceased workman, meetings and anti-foreign propa- 
ganda of every description, leading up to a procession through the 
International Settlement on the 30th May. 

On the afternoon of that day bodies of CJhinese students paraded 
the main streets of the Settlement distributing pamphlets urging 
united action against the ‘ capitalist ’ states of France, iVmerica, 
Great Britain, and Japan. A few of the ringleaders were arrested, 
but their companions accompanied them to the police-station and 
refused to leave. Other groups of students continued making 
speeches, which collected large crowds, and a foreign constable who 
endeavoured to disperse them was knocked down. The crowd then 
forced their way to the police-station, and were only ejected with 
great difficulty. The police found themselves unable to control the 
mob, and there was a fear that the rioters might rush the police- 
station and loot the arms which it contained (this particular station 
— the Louza police-station — had been so looted and destroyed in 
1905). The inspector in charge therefore gave orders to open 
fire ; as a result twelve of the rioters were killed and seventeen 
wounded. 

The immediate result of this incident was the declaration of a 
general strike in Shanghai, and by the 4th June, 74,000 workers had 
left their employment. Coupled with the strike was a boycott of 
British goods. There was further rioting on the 1st and 2nd June, 
and sporadic outbreaks and attacks on foreigners continued for some 
weeks, while agitation, intimidation, and sabotage were incessant. 
A commission, consisting of representatives of the interested Lega- 
tions, with two representatives of the Chinese Government, was sent 
from Peking to investigate the affair and to endeavour to find an 
immediate solution of the difficulties that had arisen. A series of 
demands, thirteen in number, was drawn up by the Chinese Chamber 
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of Commerce as the basis of settlement, and was accepted as such by 
the Chinese delegates ; the list included certain demands of a political 
nature not directly connected with the strike (e. g. the municipal 
franchise and the rendition of the Mixed Court). The Chinese 
delegates maintained that these matters were the primary and 
fundamental causes of the trouble and were essential to any settle- 
ment ; the foreign representatives considered that such matters 
were outside the scope of their commission, and the negotiations 
broke down on the 18th June. 

There was a widespread impression that the report of the diplo- 
matic commission was burked, because it censured the police and 
administration of the International Settlement and recommended the 
dismissal of the head of the police and the police officer responsible 
for the shootings, and also censured the American Chairman of the 
Municipal Council. This was not the case. There were no such 
recommendations in the commission's report, which was subse- 
quently published.^ Publication was merely suspended until after 
the international judicial inquiry had been held, in order that the 
inquiry might not be prejudiced, and that all the relevant documents 
might be published simultaneously. 

The strike continued for several months; by the 31st Ju\y a 
considerable number of strikers had returned to work, but 9(>,000 
were still idle in the International Settlement. Some check was put 
on the campaign of ijitimidation on the arrival in the surrounding 
districts of strong forces of Fengtien (Manchurian) tro()j)s towards 
the end of June, On the 23rd July the Fengtien military au- 
thorities scaled up the head-quarters of three labour unions, and 
this action considerably aided the breaking of the strike. During 
August some 30,000 men either returned to work or entered into 
agreements to do so when the mills were able to obtain electrical 
power (owing to the strike of its Chinese employees the Electricity 
Department had been compelled to discontinue the supply of cur- 
rent for industrial purposes), and by the end of September the 
strike came to an end in all concerns of importance, with the excep- 
tion of one British and three Japanese mills, whose employees 
returned in October. 

As regards the boycott of British goods the following analysis ^ 
of the Board of Trade figures of exports of cotton piece-goods from 

1 Text in China Year Boofc, 1926, p. 938. 

2 Dex)artment of Overseas Trade : Eeport on the CommerciaL Industrial^ 
and Economic Situation in China to 30th June, 1926, p. 28. 
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Great Britain to China (including Hongkong) 
the degree to which business was curtailed : 
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The total deliveries of all cotton piece-goods ex Shanghai for 
1925 show that, while the local mills suffered considerably from labour 
agitation and were not able to do more than maintain their former 
trade, the Japanese derived considerable benefit from the unfortunate 
position in which British manufacturers were placed. This is demon- 
strated in the following table : ^ 
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— 
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Shanghai goods 
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i 32 
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35 

American goods 
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1 

I i 

37,360 

’ i : 
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{b) The Judicial Inquiry into the Incident of the 30th May 

In order to assess the responsibility for the shooting of the 30th 
May, the interested Governments decided that a judicial inquiry 
should be held, and three judges, American, British and Japanese, 
were appointed for the purpose. Chinese partici23ation was invited, 
but the Chinese Government declined to appoint a member of the 
Judicial Commission, and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce headed 
a campaign for the boycotting of the Commission, as a result of 
which only one Chinese witness appeared before it. The Commission 
held thirteen sittings, from the 7th-27th October, and its findings, 

^ Department of Overseas Trade: Report on the Commercial, Industrial, 
and Economic Situation in China to 30th J une, 1926, p. 28. 
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which unfortunately were not unanimous, were issued at the end 
of December, Briefly the findings were as follows : ^ 

(1) The American judge, while convinced that, with a larger force of 
police on duty before the crucial hour on the 30th May, the necessity 
for firing might have been avoided, was equally persuaded that in the 
absence of such larger numbers of police it was inevitable. He was 
fully persuaded that the police had reasons for anticipating disorder, 
and that little or nothing w'as done to prevent it. He found the 
Commissioner of Police, Mr. K. J. McEuen, remiss in leaving the 
city that day without giving his deputy notice of the fact. He found 
that the officer in charge of the Louza police-station, Inspector E. W. 
Everson, had acted in accordance with ‘ mobilization instructions 

(2) The Japanese judge gave the opinion that Mr. McEuen and the 
other municipal authorities were not responsible for failing to antici- 
pate the disturbance ; that Inspector Everson was not subject to 
censure for declining the Commissioner’s offer to send reinforcements 
about twenty minutes previous to the firing ; that Inspector Everson’s 
order to fire was justifiable ; and that the question of the respon- 
sibility of Mr. Fessenden, the Chairman of the Council, did notarise. 

(3) The British judge similarly found that there was no reason for 
anticipating disorder and exonerated the officers concerned. 

Mr. McEuen, the Commissioner of Police, had been suspended 
from duty, without prejudice, from the beginning of the inquiry. 
He was reinstated on the 21st December, but resigned with effect 
from the 22nd December ; Inspector Everson likewise resigned 
with effect from the 28th December. 

In the hope of effecting a final settlement and of (!rcating a better 
atmosphere, the Municipal Council determined to make a com- 
passionate grant to those who were wounded on the 30th May and to 
the relatives of those who were killed. They therefore sent to the 
Chinese authorities through the Senior Consul, a cheque for Mexican 
$75,000 ‘ as a mark of sympathy with the wounded and with the 
relatives of those killed At the same time they informed the 
Chinese authorities of their acceptance of the resignations of Mr. 
McEuen and Inspector Everson as ‘ action likely to promote a 
settlement of the questions at issue and renewed their expression of 
regret for the loss of life which occurred on the 30th May. The olive 
branch, however, was not accepted ; the Commissioner for Foreign 
Affairs informed the Senior Consul that he had been instructed by 
the Wai-chiao Pu not to accept the grant, and returned the cheque. 

1 A full summary of the findings is given in the China Year Boole, 1926, 
pp. 940-56. 
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(c) Repercussions throughout China 

The reperciisaions of the shooting on the 30th May were almost 
immediately felt through the whole of China, except in the northern 
area controlled by Chang Tso-lin. The demonstrations took a 
particularly anti-British form. At Chinkiang, on the 5th Juno, the 
British Consul was assaulted and three houses in the British con- 
cession were wrecked before the Chinese troops succeeded in restoring 
order. On the 12th June a riot at Hankow, in the course of which 
one Japanese was beaten to death, culminated in an attack on the 
British concession, where the mob endeavoured to seize the police- 
station and the arms stored in it. As the fire-brigade failed to 
disperse them by the use of the hose, they were eventually fired on, 
with the result that four were killed and twelve wounded. The 
streets were eventually cleared, with the assistance of the Chinese 
authorities, who were largely responsible for the outbreak owing to 
their failure to prohibit anti-foreign demonstrations or to take steps 
to prevent the attack on the British concession. 

Similar disturbances took place at Kiukiang, where the British 
and Japanese Consulates were attacked and the Bank of Taiwan 
(Japanese) completely gutted ; at Ningpo, where two customs 
assistants, respectively Russian and Japanese, succeeded in escaping 
with their lives only by hiding in largo water jars ; at Peking, where 
a strike of the British Legation servants was brought about on the 
5th August : at Chungking, Nanking and elsewhere. The most 
virulent and intensive manifestations appeared, however, in the 
south. 

(rl) The Shameen Shooting of the 23rd June, 1925 

There is no reason to suppose that it was on account of hesitancy 
or reluctance that Canton, the home of radicalism, where the 
embers of anti-foreign feeling were always ready to be fanned into 
a flame, was behind the Yangtze ports in its anti-British demonstra- 
tions. The end of May found the city a prey to intenial dissensions 
which led to fighting between the local Government and its mer- 
cenaries from Yunnan and Kwangsi. This ended on the 12th June in 
the defeat of the latter, numbers of whom were brutally massacred. 
This set the Cantonese free for anti-British agitation : on the 20th 
June a three days’ strike was proclaimed as a protest against the 
incidents at Shanghai and Hankow. There appears to be reasonable 
evidence to support the view that the actual intention was to con- 
fine the demonstration to the three days’ strike, but that the extre- 
mists seized the opportunity to create an incident for the double 
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purpose of attacking Great Britain and of increasing their own power 
as against the more moderate elements. 

In connexion with the strike, a monster procession was arranged 
for the 23rd June, which was to march past the British and French 
concessions on the island of Shameen, which was separated from the 
city by a creek. The day before this was to take place the British 
Consul-General addressed a letter ^ to the Chinese authorities inform- 
ing them that he had learned that in the course of this demonstration 
the student agitators intended making martyrs of themselves by 
attacking the bridges leading to Shameen, and that, should any 
unfortunate incident occur, ‘ the blood of those who call upon mob 
psychology to commit deeds of violence will be upon their own heads. 
I write in this serious strain so that it may not be said hereafter that 
brutal Imperialist rifles massacred unoffending Chinese youth 

On the 23rd June the anxiously awaited monster demonstration 
took place. Precautionary measures in anticipation of an expected 
attack on Shameen had been taken, and the naval and civilian 
defence units of the British and French concessions had taken up 
their posts with strict instructions to keep out of sight. The British 
Consul-General, the British senior naval officer, and one or two other 
naval officers and the Superintendent of the Shameen police were 
watching from the British bridge over the Shameen creek, and the 
procession had practically all gone by when suddenly a single shot 
rang out from the direction of the Whampoa Cadet ^ contingent, who 
formed the rear of the procession. Half a minute elapsed, and this 
shot was followed by a volley aimed at the island, which killed one 
French citizen and wounded the Commissioner of Customs (a British 
subject) and several other Europeans and Japanese. This fire was 
returned from Shameen by the French and British forces and resulted 
in thirty -seven Chinese being killed and many more wounded. 

(e) The Hongkong Boycott 

Then followed a long and rigid anti-British boycott and strike, 
involving a practical blockade of Hongkong on the landward side. 
The €?fficiency of the boycott was maintained by the terrorism of the 
army of pickets working under the Strike Committee, which the 
Nationalist Government of Canton was unwilling or unable to 
control and which almost constituted a state within a state. The 

^ See British White Paper : Papers respecting the First Firing in the 
Shameen Affair of 23rd Jv/ne^ 1925. (China> No. i, 1926) \ Cmd. 2636]. 

2 The Whampoa Cadet College was a military academy at Canton where 
young Chinese were trained to be officers in the army. These cadets were 
trained by llussian officers. 
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Strike Committee arrogated to itself powers of police, arrest, and 
imprisonment, and enriched itself by the sale of permits to leave 
Canton for Hongkong, and by fining ships for calling at Hongkong 
or persons found in the possession of British goods. The boycott 
was finally declared terminated on the 10th October, 1926. The 
effect of this prolonged struggle was to demonstrate the power of 
labour, to show the Kuomintang the efficacy of the strike and boycott 
weapon, and to secure a great access of strength to the extremist 
section under its Bolshevik advisers : the methods of agitation and 
intimidation that had been perfected by the Strike Committee and 
its picket army became an essential part of the machinery of the 
Kuomintang. 

The strike and boycott were general throughout the area con- 
trolled by the Nationalist Government, which then comprised the 
province of Kwangtung and a part of Kwangsi. It took a particu- 
larly intensive form at the treaty port of Swatow, where the British 
community was deprived of all servants and forced to perform the 
most menial duties for itself and where British property was seized 
and looted. The movement, at first directed against the British, 
gradually developed a general anti-foreign and anti-Christian com- 
plexion. At Wuchow, in Kwangsi, an American missionary hospital 
was compelled to close down, the staff only escaping from the town 
with considerable difficulty, thanks to the presence of an American 
gunboat. An American hospital in Canton was similarly compelled 
to close owdng to the intimidation of the staff by the strikers and 
the refusal of the local authorities to provide adequate protection. 
Outrages were reported from Hainan, Pakhoi, Nanking, and other 
southern centres, numerous instances being on record in which churches 
and missions were attacked and their premises occupied by strikers 
or troops, while at Pakhoi the foreign cemetery was desecrated. 

Before concluding the vexed history of Sino-foreign relations in 
1925, a brief note may be added on three questions which attracted 
considerable interest in this connexion — the Shanghai Mixed Court, 
Chinese representation on the Shanghai Municipal Council, and 
Child Labour. 


(/) The Shanghai Mixed Court 

The rendition of the Mixed Court was the sixth of the demands 
presented by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce after the shooting 
at Shanghai on the 30th May. The Chamber demanded the complete 
restoration of the court to the state in accordance with the treaties, 
and that, when any Chinese was prosecuted under the criminal 
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code of the republic of China or under the municipal bye-lawR, the 
prosecution should be in the name of the republic and not in that of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, The Shanghai Mixed Court was 
originally set up for the trial of Chinese committing offences within 
the International Settlement, and of cases in w^hich a Chinese was 
sued or prosecuted by a foreigner ; the anomalous state of affairs 
that had gradually developed in connexion with it was summarized 
in the Report of the Commission on Extra-territorality in China : ^ 

The constitution of the Mixed Court of the International Settlement 
was originally based upon the Mixed Court Rules of 18()9, although the 
(’ourt was actually functioning some years prior to that date. Since 
1809, however, various local jiractices and customs have arisen which 
have rendered these rules substantially ol)8olet(^ At the time of the 
revolution in 1911, when the question arose as to whether the Mixed 
C^ourt could continue to function, its position became anomalous in that 
the Chinese magistrates had to be confirmed in their position by the 
Shanghai consular body as an emergency measure to prevent the dis- 
integration of the court, and others have since been selected and ap- 
pointed by that body without reference to the (’hinese authorities until 
tlu^y are now six in number. After the constitution of the Republican 
Government in 1912, and its recognition by the Powers, negotiations 
wi^rii entered into, and hav(i continued intermittently ever since, for the 
settlement of the question of the status of this court. Since the foreign 
and (Iiinese authorities are at the present time [September 1926] 
negotiating about this court, the Commission has not dticmed it necessary 
to go into all the details of its present organization and procedure. 
Attention should, however, be drawn to its very exk^nsive jurisdiction 
in that it extends to all Chinese and non-extra-teiTitorial nationals 
residing in thii International Settlement, and to the fact that under the 
present arrangement in all cases, even purely Chinese eases, foreign asses- 
sors adjudicate conjointly with Chinese magistrates. It will be seen 
therefore that this mixed court as at present constituted has been func- 
tioning without treaty sanction since 1911. 

It may be mentioned that the negotiations referred to by the Com- 
mission were brought to a successful issue and the court was handed 
back to Chinese control on the 1st January, 1927. 

{g) Shanghai Municipal Fkanchise 
The ninth demand of the Chamber of Commerce was as follow s : 

Municipal franchise — 

(a) The Chinese may participate in the Municipal Council and rate- 
payers’ meetings. The ratepayers’ representation in the Council shall 
be in proportion to the amount of the rate payable and paid to the 
municipal revenue, and the qualifications for franchise (of the Chinese) 
shall be similar to those of the foreigners. 

^ China No. 3 (1926) [Cmd. 2774]. 
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(6) For the purpose of the franchise, distinction shall be made as to the 
beneficial and trust (or legal) interests of property. With the beneficial 
interest the right of franchise shall accompany and in the case of the 
trust interest such right shall be exercised by the beneficial owner thereof . 

The justice of the Chinese claim to participate in the municipal 
government of the settlement was generally recognized, in view of 
the fact that they constituted some 96 per cent, of its population 
and contributed the major part of its revenue.^ There were, however, 
two difficulties, one legal and one practical. The Land Regulations 
of 1869, which formed the charter of the settlement, defined the 
qualifications of voters, providing that ' Every foreigner . . . shall 
be entitled to vote in the election of the said members of the tk^uncil, 
&c. . . Hence, Chinese could not be admitted to the franchise or to 
seats on the Municipal Council without an amendment of the Land 
Regulations, which could be effected only by agreement between the 
foreign representatives and the Chinese Government. 

There was further the practical difficulty that Chinese representa- 
tion in proportion to the amount of rates paid would give the Chinese 
a majority on the Council and place them in control of the settle- 
ment. The history of parliamentary institutions in China proved 
that representative government was still in its infancy, and the 
experiment of handing over to the control of Chinese inexperienced 
in municipal government one of the largest ports in the world, which 
had been largely built up by foreign capital invested on the faith of 
its honest and efficient administration, was not one to be undertaken 
lightly. A tentative step was, however, taken : at the annual meet- 
ing of ratepayers of the Shanghai International Settlement held on 
the 4th April, 1926, the following resolution was carried by an over- 
whelming majority : 

That in the opinion of this meeting the participation of Chinese resi- 
dents in the government of the Settlement is desirable ; and that the 
Council be hereby authorized and instructed to make forthwith repre- 
sentations to the Powers concerned with a view to securing the addition 
of three Chinese members at an early date. 

(h) The Child Labour Problem 

The connexion between the Child Labour Question and the 
disturbances of 1925 was largely fortuitous, and arose principally 
from the fact that the attempts to deal with the evil were approxi- 
mately simultaneous with the riots of May and June : the demands 

^ Statistics compiled by the Shanghai Municipal Council showed that 56 
per cent, of the revenue from rates and taxes was paid by China, and 45 per 
cent, by foreigners — (North China Herald, 10th July, 1927, p. 108). 
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of the Chamber of Commerce made no mention of this question. In 
the absence of special legislation, the growth of this evil was the 
natural corollary of the introduction of modern industrialism in a 
country which was, in many respects, not organized to absorb it. 
This was particularly the case in China, where the difficulties of 
supporting existence had always, throughout the country, made it 
the rule that children should as soon as possible contribute their 
modicum towards the earning power of the family. All the dis- 
advantages which this system involved, both towards the individual 
and towards the body politic, in the case of agriculture and handi- 
crafts, were, when child labour was brought into modern factory life, 
so multiplied and enhanced as to become a potential menace to the 
community. 

In June 1923 the Shanghai Municipal Council appointed a re- 
presentative international commission ‘to inquire into the conditions 
of child labour in Shanghai and the vicinity, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Council as to what regulations, if any, should be applied 
to child labour in the foreign settlement of Shanghai, having regard 
to practical considerations and to local considerations generally \ 

The report of the Commission,^ presented on the 14th July, 1924, 
showed that, in the industries regarding which statistics were obtain- 
able, 3 per cent, of the workers were boys under twelve and 11*5 
per cent, girls under twelve ; that these children were frequently 
employed on twelve-hour shifts ; that night work was not unusual ; 
that the general and the hygienic conditions under which they were 
employed were in many cases deplorable. 

The Commission also indicated the difficulty of legislating against 
this evil in one section only of an industrial area. It pointed out 
that only a small proportion of the factories in Shanghai were within 
the International Settlement and subject to the control of the 
Municipal Council, and the probabihty that prohibition or regula- 
tion within the settlement, unless very carefully conceived, would 
merely result in the driving of the children and their parents into the 
employment of entirely uncontrolled industries outside, and might 
thus operate as a subsidization outside the settlement of the very 
evils which were being attacked within. It also indicated that any 
measure of this nature, which would involve an interference with 
Chinese family life, would be in the nature of a revolution and would 
seriously impoverish many homes. 

Accordingly, its recommendations were of a very tentative, and even 

^ Appendix to British Blue Book : Papers respeciinq Labour Conditions in 
China. {Chinu No. i, 1925) [Cmd. 2442]. 
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timid, nature. The Commission advised that the Council should seek 
power to 

(i) Make and enforce regulations prohibiting the emplo 3 mient in 
factories and industrial undertakings of children under ten years of age, 
rising to twelve years within four years from the date of the regulations ; 

(ii) Prohibit the employment of children under fourteen years of age 
for a longer period than twelve hours in any period of twemty-four hours, 
such period of twelve hours to include a compulsory rest of one hour ; 

(iii) Make and enforce regulations under which every child under 
fourteen years of age should be given twenty -four hours continuous rest 
from work in at least every fourt»een days ; 

(iv) Pi’ohibit the employment of children under fourteen years of 
age in any dangerous place. It also recommended that the Council 
should provide an adequate staff of trained men and women for carry- 
ing out the duties of inspection under tlui regulations. 

These recommendations furnish in themselves an illuminating 
revelation of the way in which the worst features of the industrial 
revolution had been reproduced in China. In order to give effect 
to these recommendations a new bye-law was necessary, and under 
the archaic provisions of the Land Regulations under which Shanghai 
was governed, such new bye-law^ had to be passed by a special 
meeting of ratepayers at wdiich at least one-third of the ratepayers 
w^ere present in person or by proxy. The Council gave notice of a 
bye-law, based on the Commission’s recommendations, to be sub- 
mitted to a special meeting of the ratepayers to be held on the 
15th April, 1925. Unfortunately, only 399 ratepayers, representing 
622 votes, attended the meeting, and as this fell short by 302 
votes of the number required to form a quorum, it was not possible 
to put the proposed new bye-law to the vote. 

Efforts were immediately made to call another special meeting ; 
on the 24th April a letter was addressed to the Council, signed by 
76 ratepayers (British, American, Japanese, German, Italian, Dutch, 
and Norwegian) requesting that a further special meeting should 
be called, the signatories pledging themselves to attend and to use 
their utmost efforts to induce others to do so. The meeting was 
convened for the 2nd June ; in the meantime the riots of the 30th 
May, and subsequent disturbances on the 1st June, took place, and 
the generally disturbed conditions prevented the mustering of a 
quorum. 

(xii) The Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations, which held its first conference 
at Honolulu in July 1925, had its roots many years earlier. As far 
back as 1916, Mr. Alexander Hume Ford, the Director of the Pan- 
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Pacific Union at Honolulu, had suggested to the Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association the plan of aPan-Pacific Y.M.C.A. 
Conference which should bring together representative leaders of 
that organization from the Pacific countries for the purpose of 
considering the problems of that area. The proposal met with a 
favourable reception, particularly in the United States, and as the 
arrangements for the proposed conference took concrete shape, the 
great significance of the issues involved and the inevitable inclusion 
of political and economic subjects became increasingly apparent, 
and it was realized that a narrow interpretation of the scope or spirit 
of the plan would be inadequate. Accordingly, in the final stages, 
the plans contemplated the Institute of Pacific Relations as a self- 
governing body concerned with promoting the best relations between 
the Pacific ciountries, avoiding misunderstandings and conflicts, and 
promoting friendship and co-operation. 

The conference was an entirely unofficial gathering, and every 
effort was made to banish from its pi’oceedings the formalities usual 
to such assemblies. It had no set policy or programme, but decided 
its proceedings from day to day ; it passed no resolutions (with the 
exception of a vote of thanks to the local committee) and arrived 
at no formal comdusions ; it aimed at promoting among the repre- 
sentatives of the various countries who took part a frank heart-to- 
heart interchange of opinions which should assist each nation in 
appreciating the point of view of the others and so bring into their 
mutual relations that spirit of intelligent sympathy which is the 
antidote to international distrust and racial prejudice. In pursuit 
of this lofty ideal, every effort was made to ensure that the delegation 
from each country should be as widely representative as possible ; 
and that it should include not only representatives of various 
activities and social spheres, but men and women with widely 
contrasted points of view, convictions and experiences. Thus, the 
nationalist Filipinos found among the American delegation a 
prominent opponent of Filipino independence ; the Japanese delega- 
tion had to meet a Korean exiled for many years from his native land. 

The conference, which lasted from the 30th June to the 15th July, 
was composed of 26 members from the United States, 13 from China, 
19 from Japan, 10 from New Zealand, 6 from Australia, 6 from 
Canada, 5 from Korea, 3 from the Philippines, 13 from Hawaii, 
and 3 members ' at large ’. There were also 35 associate members. 

The work of the Institute was divided under three heads : (1) 
general forum, at which certain well-defined topics were brought up 
for discussion by any one interested ; (2) round table discussions by 
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small groups, each of which took up a section of a particular problem, 
the results being subsequently pooled for the information of the 
general forum ; (3) public lectures on subjects of general interest in 
connexion with the Pacific. 

The forums and round tables were closed to the public, but a 
summary of the day’s proceedings was communicated to the press. 
The object of this was to stimulate frank discussion and at the same 
time avoid possible misconceptions on the part of the public, and the 
course was undoubtedly a wise one. 

As regards the matters for discussion, there were no restrictions, 
except those due to limits of time, upon any member, and he or she 
might bring up any subject relating to the Pacific and discuss it from 
any point of view. The questions dealt with included race, culture, 
religion, national policies, health, mov^ements of population, arma- 
ment, mixing of races, industrialization, labour conditions and scien- 
tific co-operation, as well as such specific matters as the United 
States Immigration Act of 1924, ^Japanese labour laws, the ' White 
Australia ’ policy and extra-territoriality in China. In the course of 
the discussions two major problems arose, and became the foci of 
the work of the Institute — the immigration problem, and extra- 
territoriality as applied to China. 

The discussion of immigration problems inevitably centred round 
the operation of the United States Immigration Act of 1924, which 
not only affected closely immigration from China and Japan, two of 
the countries represented at the conference, but also had a bearing 
on the immigration policies of other Pacific countries, such as 
Canada and Australia, and hence proved of general interest. A 
valuable paper was read in this connexion by Mr. Yusuki Tsurumi, 
one of the Japanese delegates. After acknowledging the debt owed 
by Japan to America for the latter’s help and advice in various spheres, 
sttch as education, prison reform, diplomacy and the like, the speaker 
passed on to a history of America’s restrictive enactments against 
the entry of Japanese. He maintained that the inevitable result of 
the recent legislation was the conviction in Japanese fninds that 
America had no confidence in the people of Japan and cared nothing 
for their friendship and co-operation, and he concluded with a strong 
appeal to America’s sense of fair play and justice. His arguments 
were reinforced by his colleague, Mr. M. Zumoto, formerly editor of 
the Japan Times, and more recently of the Tokyo Herald of Asia^ 
who devoted his attention principally to the treatment of Japanese 
when legally resident in the United States. 

The disturbances in China which culminated in the Shanghai 
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shooting of the 30th May, 1925, were at their height during June and 
made it a matter of open conjecture whether the Chinese members 
would be present at Honolulu. The fact that the Chinese did come 
in spite of these handicaps, together with the daily reports of the 
unrest in their country, lent special significance to their participation. 

The Chinese delegation vigorously expressed their view of the 
injustice of early treaty provisions and the special rights enjoyed by 
foreigners under extra-territoriality, and emphasized China’s desire 
for tariff autonomy. Their picture of the distresses and aspirations 
of their country met with a sympathetic reception by the Institute. 
Unfortunately, the Chinese members were, with one or two excep- 
tions, drawn from the academic class, without technical experience 
in official or international relationships. They were not technically 
versed in the diplomatic and treaty background of the international 
situation of their country nor in the history of her contact with 
\A^estern Powers. This put them in a position of disadvantage in dis- 
cussion with a few experts of the United States group, w ho had special 
knowledge and experience of those very matters. The Chinese realized 
this, and it temporarily disconcerted them, but they soon gained a new 
perspective, frankly admitted that the difliculty lay with them, and 
stated that at the next conference they also would have a group of 
experts present. 

Korea also had her share of attention, and a representative of that 
country set forth the Koreans’ detestation of the policies of assimila- 
tion and of alleged discrimination against the people of the peninsula 
adopted by the Japanese rulers. For the Philippine Islands, a 
Filipino delegate made a vigorous appeal for the fulfilment of the 
United States’ promise regarding the grant of independence. 

An interesting discussion, open to the public, took place on the 
subject of the opium traffic. The debate was opened by Professor 
Willoughby, counsellor to the Chinese delegation at the Geneva 
Opium Conference in 1924-5, and was particularly remarkable for 
an address by Mr. Charles G. Batcheldor, formerly United States 
Trade Commissioner in India, who gave a very just and lucid ex- 
position of Great Britain’s position in the matter. 

Those who took part in the 1925 conference were sufficiently 
satisfied with the work accomplished by the Institute to feel justified 
in establishing it on a permanent basis with biennial meetings, the 
next of which would thus take place in 1927. The cost of the 
organization for a two years’ period w^as estimated at 90,000 gold 
dollars, of which the United States w^as asked to raise 60,000 and the 
other national groups 30,000. 



PART IV 

THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 

(i) Relations between the United States of America, the Latin- 
American Republics, and the League of Nations. 

On the 6th April, 1917, by President Wilson’s declaration of war 
upon Germany, the United States seemed to have abandoned her 
cherished and traditional policy in favour of active intervention in 
European affairs. The great majority of the sovereign states of the 
Americas followed the lead of the United States, wholly or in a 
modified form ; of the more important among them, only Mexico, 
Chile, and the Argentine maintained complete neutrality towards 
Germany. But the lapse was short. The citii^ens of the United 
States were too deeply convinced of the wisdom of Jefferson’s warn- 
ing against ‘ entangling alliances ’ and of the fundamental advantages 
of a nice interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, to be converted from 
this prudent policy by the Europe of 1 919. The Treaty of Versailles, 
embodying the Covenant of the League of Nations, seemed to them 
the expression, not of the ideals of a new humanity, but of the warring 
passions and intrigues of a Europe at her worst. It was in vain that, 
under pressure from a group in the United States, the saving phrase 
was inserted intheCovenant (Art. 21) that ‘nothing in this Covenant 
shall be deemed to affect the validity of international engagements, 
such as treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like the 
Monroe Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace ’. An over- 
whelming reaction swept over the people of the United States, and 
with all haste they freed themselves from further ‘ entanglements 

Yet it was not possible to return altogether to the situation as it 
had been in 1917. Some currents of development had been arrested ; 
others had been accelerated ; and the League of Nations, even across 
the ocean, presented a factor which it was not possible to leave out of 
account. 

The reference in the Covenant to the Monroe Doctrine had not 
merely been insufficient ; it had been perturbing. For a certain 
confusion existed as to what the doctrine really meant. As pro- 
claimed by its author in 1823, it appeared to consist of three essential 
points : that there should be no future colonization in America by 
European Powers ; that there should be no extension of the monar- 
chical system to republican America ; and that the United States 
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would defend the independence of the American countries against 
European aggression.^ These principles were acceptable enough to 
the small and struggling states of Latin America ^ when they wore 
formulated, and in their strict interpretation they had lost none of 
their acceptability since ; but it is difficult to confine to its precise 
original implications a doctrine which is more often made the subject 
of general reference than of accurate verbal citation. The United 
States grew from a young and comparatively minor body politic to be 
one of the most populous and powerful, and quite the richest state in 
the world. The Latin republics developed in their turn ; but the early 
hopes entertained by Bolivar of a great South American State were 
never realized. The tendency was to divide rather than to unite. 
Latin Ameri(.?a at the opening of the twentieth century consisted : 
(a) of a number of states, all, except Mexico, extremely small, 
situated around the Caribbean Sea, in such proximity to the United 
States and affecting, and affected by, her interests so vitally, that 
the ordinary international relationship of mutual non*interference 
was hardly possible ; and (b) of a group of larger states, some of them 
of immense size and potential importance, situated in South America, 
who no longer needed protection against Europe, and were inclined 
to resent the paternal attitude towards them which the United 
States held to be the logical expression of the Monroe Doctrine. 
President Wilson himself, in his address to the Mexican editors on 
the 7th June, 1918, said : 

The famous Monroe Doctrine was adopted without your consent, 
without tlic consent of any of the Central or South American States. 
If I may express it in the terms that we so often use in this country, we 
said : * We are going to be your big brotlu^r, whether you want us to be 
or not.’ We did not ask whether it w^as agreeable to you that we should 
be your big brother. We said we wore going to be. Now^ that was all 
very well so far as protticting you from aggression from the other side 
of the water was concerned, but there was nothing in it that protected 
you from aggression from us.® 

^ It may be stated here that all the authoritative pronouneeinents on this 
cpiestion have laid stress ou the fact that the Monroe Doctrine, the Pan- 
American movement, &:c., are confined to the sovereign states of America. 
Canada and other dependencies of European Powers arc expressly exempted 
from their application. In this sense the words ‘ America &c., are used here. 

2 Ethnograpliical and political objections can be raised against the term 
‘ Latin America ’ when used to cover a number of states with a mass of 
Indian or nej^o population, a greater or less number of half-breeds, and a w’’hite 
class of Spanish, Portuguese or (to an increasing extent) Italian origin. Never- 
theless, in default of a convenient alternative term, the expression has been 
retained. 

® Quoted by S. G. Inman ; Problems in Pan- Americanism (2nd ed., New 
York, 1926), pp. 173-4. 
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In fact, although it was so true that none would have denied it, 
that the United States had in the past rendered great service to the 
Latin- American republics in safeguarding their independence ; and 
equally true that the influence of the United States contributed some 
measure of civilization, both material and moral, to parts of an un- 
developed continent ; yet the effect of this on Latin-American 
opinion was largely counteracted by the ‘ surprising fact ’ that, since 
1898, the United States had ‘extended its influence and control 
more rapidly . . . than any other Great Power, even imperialist 
Russia and this expansion had taken place, not only in the 
Pacific, but in Central America and the West Indies. It had not 
been the fruit of deliberate aggression, but the almost inevitable 
result of the juxtaposition of communities so unequal in population, 
efficiency, and power ; yet such facts ‘ impressed the Latin-American 
countries more powerfully than expressions of goodwill and devo- 
tion to democratic ideals ’.2 

The resultant political friction was fostered by a certain cultural 
antipathy between the ‘ Anglo-Saxon ’ ideals and methods current 
in the United States and the Iberian mentality of Central and 
Southern America. To the growth of the great states of South 
America must be added, as a further factor, the improvement of 
communications between their ports and the ports of Europe ; and 
also the fact that adherence to the Monroe Doctrine (in its develop- 
ment that no non-American Government might occupy any portion 
of an American republic, even temporarily, for the satisfaction of 
any kind of claim against these republics) placed the United States, 
not infrequently, in the invidious position of collectors of European 
debts in Latin America states.^ 

Prior to 1914, there were two distinct currents of American policy. 
The first concerned the attitude of the United States towards the 
Caribbean states, which was frankly and inevitably expansionist ; 
the second, the relations between the United States and the large 
South American states. Here the situation was rather different. If 
European intervention had been eliminated from South America by 
common consent of the American peoples, the growing nationalist 
feeling of the South American states would brook no undue inter- 
ference on the part of the United States. Nevertheless, a certain need 
for unity, or at least agreement, was felt ; and this found expression 

^ The words in inverted commas are quoted from I. Bowman : The New 
W arid, 2nd ed. (London, 1924), p. 561, where the facts are strikingly presented 
in tabular form. * Op. cit., loc. cit. 

* See an article by Professor H. Bingham : ‘ The Monroe Doctrine, an 
Obsolete Shibboleth in the AUantie Monthly, 1914. 
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in the series of loosely organized Pan-American Conferences, which 
took place under the aegis of the United States, but implied no 
hegemony of that state over the other participants. 

The determination of the United States to acquire a dominant 
position in Central America dates from the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and was founded on the perception of the vital importance 
of the interoccanic route ; as early as 1880 President Hayes declared 
the organic connexion between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to be 
‘ part of the coast-line of the United States Direct European 
infix] ence was eliminated from the mainland with the failure of 
Maximilian’s adventure in Mexico in 1867. The Spanish-American 
War of 1898 brought an extension of United States influence in the 
islands of the Caribbean. Puerto Rico, under the Foraker Act of 
1900, came under a system of government which combined some 
initiative in local affairs for the natives with United States supervision 
and supreme authority. Cuba gained her independence from Spain, 
but under the ‘Platt Amendment’ of 1901 the United States 
acquired a control over Cuba’s foreign and financial policy, a far- 
reaching right of intervention and also the right to lease naval 
stations at Bahia Honda and Guantanamo. When Colombia 
refused to ratify the Hay-Herran treaty respecting the Panama 
(.^anal, in 1903, Panama seceded from her, and immediately after- 
wards signed a treaty granting to the United States the use, occupa- 
tion, and control of a strip of land ten miles wide for the purposes of 
the canal, which was opened to traffic in 1914. In Santo Domingo 
the public debt and customs were put under United States control 
in 1907. In 1909 United States armed forces expelled from his 
country the President of Nicaragua (through which country runs the 
alternative canal route to Panama) : they returned in 1912, when an 
attempt was made to overthrow the existing regime, and remained 
in the country to maintain order. 

In the early years of the War the principle of United States inter- 
vention was extended, and indeed reached a point from which it 
appeared afterwards to recede, as opinion in the United States itself 
began to realize that a different procedure was more in accordance 
with international comity and the principles of democracy. In 
July 1915, as a result of prolonged disorders. United States marines 
landed in Haiti. In the following year a treaty was concluded, 
which contained arrangements similar to those current between the 
United States and Santo Domingo, to last for twenty years. The 
treaty only provided, indeed, for United States intervention when 
this was necessary for the maintenance of the independence of Haiti 
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and of a stable and effective Government in it ; but it appears that 
the necessity, at least as regards the latter clause, was not unjustly 
assumed to exist permanently. In 1916, following violations by 
Santo Domingo of the agreements of 1907, the United States occupied 
the island, proclaimed martial law, and suspended the sessions of the 
local Congress. In 1917, the process was completed b^^ the Jones 
Act, which provided that citizens of Puerto Rico should be deemed 
and held to be citizens of the United States. In the same year the 
United States purchased the Virgin Islands from Denmark, while at a 
later date the purchase of Jamaica from the British Government, and 
of Guadaloupe and Martinique from the IVench, was contemplated, 
in connexion with a scheme for the settlement of war debts. On the 
mainland, the so-called Bryan-Chamorro Treaty was signed in 1914 
between the United States and the (Conservative) Government of 
Nicaragua. 

As originally drafted the treaty had contained the following pro- 
visions : 

(1) Supervision of Nicaraguan affairs by the United States. 

(2) The United States to be granted rights to construct a canal 
through any part of Nicaragua that it should determine. In return, 
three million dollars were to be paid to Nicaragua, to be s])ent under the 
direction of the United States. 

(3) The lease to the United States of the Little Corn Islands and 
Fonseca Bay for fortifications and as a naval base. 

The first clause was dropped, owing to great opposition in Nicaragua ; 
but the treaty containing the last two provisions was ratified in 
1916. Costa Rica and Salvador appealed against the treaty to the 
Central American Court of Justice on the ground that it infringed 
their sovereignty and the Court upheld their appeal, but both Nica- 
ragua and the United States ignored the decision of the Court, thus 
bringing about its dissolution. 

To all this must be added the fact that both the import and export 
trade of all the Central American Republics was almost entirely with 
the United States, who had also acquired commercial and financial 
interests of immense importance in those countries. 

At the close of the War there were, therefore, few states in Central 
America which still enjoyed more than a nominal independence ; 
and that although the tendency of the United States was at that time 
rather to withdraw the visible signs of supremacy. The ojie im- 
portant exception (although little Salvador maintained a spirited 
attitude) was Mexico ; and the only problem which stiU awaited the 
United States in this zone was the liquidation of a few outstanding 
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difficulties raised by her swift advance, and the frustration of the 
attempts made by opposition parties in certain of the states (notably 
Nicaragua) to reverse the order of things — attempts which were often 
encouraged by Mexico. 

No policy of this sort was possible to the United States in South 
America. The Pan-American Congresses, which met under the 
leadership of the United States in 1889, 1901, 1900, and 1910, did 
good work in easing international intercourse and creating a feeling 
of common interest, but they w^ent little further. The most im- 
portant question discussed at these meetings was that of compulsory 
arbitration — a principle which the delegates almost invariably 
commended without adopting it. An attempt made at the fourth 
Congress to pass a resolution defining the attitude of the states 
represented towards the Monroe Doctrine broke down owing to the 
impossibility of agreement on its wording. The Pan-American 
movement, as it was developed at these conferences, and as the Pan- 
American Union set itself to interpret it, was hardly susceptible of a 
single definition. The jealousy felt towards the United States by the 
smaller republics might have brought the whole movement to early 
ruin but for the memorable speech made by Mr. Elihu Root, then 
Secretary of State of the United States, to the third Pan-American 
Congress of 1906 : 

We wash for no victories [he said] but those of peace ; for no territory 
except our own ; for no sovereignty except the sovereignty over our- 
selves. We deem the independence and equal rights of the smallest and 
weakest member of the family of nations entitled to as much respect as 
those of the greatest empire, and we deem the observance of that respect 
the chief guarantee of the weak against the oppression of the strong. We 
neither claim nor desire any rights, or privileges, or powers that we do 
not freely concede to every American Republic.^ 

Thus it was that President Wilson, in his message to Congress on 
the 7th December, 1915, was able to say : 

The states of America are not hostile rivals, but co-operating friends, 
and . . . their growing sense of community of interest, alike in matters 
political and in matters economic, is likely to give them a new signifi- 
cance as factors in international affairs and in the political history of the 
world. It presents them as in a very deep and true sense a unit in world 
affairs, spiritual partners, standing together because thinking together, 
quick with common sympathies and common ideals. Separated they 
are subject to all the cross-currents of the confused politics of a world 
of hostile rivalries, united in spirit and purpose, they cannot be dis- 
appointed of their peaceful destiny. This is Pan -Americanism. It has 
none of the spirit of empire in it. It is the embodiment, the effectual 
^ Quoted by D. Y. Thomas ; One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine 
New York, 1923, Macmillan), p. 370. 
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embodiment, of the spirit of law and independence and liberty and 

mutual service.^ 

The War brought about a considerable change in the situation, 
primarily in the economic field. In 1915 the Panama Canal had 
begun to take traffic ; by 1917 the United States had almost com- 
pleted its advance in the Caribbean countries. The condition and 
sentiments of Mexico at the time were unfavourable to an expansion 
of United States financial and commercial interests in that republic ; 
on the other hand, the way lay open to them, as never before, in 
South America. 

Up to this date the chief business relations of most of the South 
American countries had been, not with the United States, but with 
Great Britain, and after her with Germany. The principal steamship 
lines serving these countries w ere British and German ; the railways 
were largely in British hands ; British banks had advanced most of 
the loans necessary for South American financial policy ; many of 
the chief products of South America — Bolivian tin, Argentine 
cattle, Chilean nitrates — found their chief market in Great Britain. 
The economic yoke, such as it was, was easily borne, and the chief 
manifestations of South American solidarity — the somewhat platonic 
A.B.C. alliance between the Argentine, Brazil, and Chile — was 
directed against Great Britain. But the World War brought all the 
chief countries of South America, except the Argentine and Chile, 
into a state of war with Germany, and even the neutrals were entirely 
cut off from intercourse with Germany. Great Britain was forced 
to restrict, rather than expand, her investments and interests abroad. 
There was a gap which the United States were quick to fill, and that 
at the request of the Latin- American states themselves. In May 
1915, in answer to an appeal for help, the United States Government 
called the first Pan-American Financial Conference, which established 
an international High Commission to provide for the development 
and regulation of inter- American commercial, financial, and labour 
relations. In Brazil, the United States gained control of the coffee 
market, and hence of the economic life of the country. The mineral 
wealth of Peru, Chile, and Bolivia was carried increasingly to the 
United States. Even in Chile and the Argentine, where British 
interests were most firmly ensconced, the current of trade changed 
its course, at least for a time. More important still. United Sta.tes 
finance began to compete with British for its leading place. By the 

^ Quoted on p. 400 of vol. i of The New Democracy (The Public Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, edited by Eay Stannard Baker and William E, Dodd, New 
York, 1926, Harper). 
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end of 1918 the United States were far advanced towards economic 
supremacy in South America. This process made considerable 
advances during the years of post-war depression in Europe, when 
the United States still offered a ready market for the superabundant 
natural products of South America and the coincidence of a temporary 
financial depression in London with a financial shortage in the South 
American states forced the latter to apply for fresh loans and capital 
in New York. 

The end of the War was followed by that sudden revulsion in the 
United States from things European of which we have spoken, 
Latin America had to take stock of the new situation. The Carib- 
bean countries were completely dominated by the United States ; 
only Mexico had preserved n. farouche spirit of political independence, 
which she was finding hard to reconcile with her economic situation. 
In South America the political relations of the republics with the 
United States still rested on the fine pronouncements of Root and 
Wilson ; but economically, they had drawn much closer to the United 
States than even when the later of the two pronouncements had been 
made. The War had shattered the A.B.C. alliance, and all states con- 
cerned were sufficiently convinced of the rightness of the Monroe 
Doctrine at least to repudiate the thought of a political aUiance with 
any extra- American Power. If support was needed, the choice lay 
only between the United States and the League of Nations ; but the 
alternative was not a clear one, since the Covenant of the League 
contained that saving exception in favour of the Monroe Doctrine. 

In the circumstances, Salvador, one of the smallest but one of the 
most progressive of all the Latin- American Republics, directed a 
note to the United States on the 14th December, 1919, remarking 
that Article 21 of the Covenant had ‘ awakened warm discussions 
throughout the whole American Continent, due no doubt to its 
brevity and lack of clearness ’, pointing out that the Monroe Doctrine, 
since its inception, had ‘ undergone different applications depending 
upon the diverse political tendencies prevailing at that particular 
time in the United States ’, recognizing the great services rendered to 
Latin America by that doctrine, but requesting ‘ the authentic inter- 
pretation of the Monroe Doctrine as it is understood in the present 
historical moment and in its future application by the Government 
of the United States 

The United States replied by quoting President Wilson’s address be- 
fore the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress on the 6th January, 
1916,^ when the President had spoken as follows ; 

^ See The New Democracy, vol. i, pp. 439-45. 
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The states of America have not been certain what the United States 
would do with her power. That doubt must be removed ... If America 
is to come into her own . . . she must establish the foundations of amity, 
so that no one will hereafter doubt them. I hope and I believe that this 
can be accomplished ... in the first place, by the States of America 
uniting in guaranteeing to each other absolute political independence 
and territorial integrity, in the second place, and as a necessary' 
corollary to that, guaranteeing the agreement to settle all pending 
boundary disputes as soon as possible and by amicable process ; by 
agreeing that all disputes among themselves, should they unhappily 
arise, will be handled by patient, impartial investigation, and settled 
by arbitration ; and the agreement necessary to the peace of the 
Americas, that no state of either continent will permit revolutionary 
expeditions against another state to be fitted out on its territory, and 
that they will prohibit the exportation of the munitions of war for the 
purpose of supplying revolutionists against neighbouring Governments. 

Salvador expressed diplomatic appreciation of this reply, but 
Latin America as a whole was not able to see in it the complete and 
authoritative statement which seemed desirable. In fact, the 
relations of the Latin- American states with the League of Nations 
were to be governed by uncertainty, due largely to the obscurity of 
Article 21. The great majority of them adhered to the League, 
either on its foundation or shortly afterwards. The only exceptions 
were the Dominican Republic, which was admitted to membership in 
September 1924, and Mexico and Ecuador, which did not seek 
admission. Honduras, indee^, on the 15th November, 1922, noti- 
fied her decision to withdraw from the League on account of the 
onerous annual subscription. She was induced to reconsider her 
decision ; but on the 24th December, 1924, Costa Rica notified her 
decision to withdraw, as from the 1st January, 1927, on the same 
grounds. 

The chief opposition to the League in Latin America was due, not 
to any feeling that membership of it might be inconsistent with the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine, but rather to the contrary 
reasoning: that the League, as constituted, did not form a sufficient 
counterweight in America to the excessive influence of the United 
States. The Argentine Republic was one of the first non-belligerents 
to adhere to the League, and at the First Assembly, in 1920, the 
Argentine delegation presented an interesting formula for the re- 
construction of the League on the basis of the inclusion of Germany 
and of all sovereign states on a footing of absolute equality with 
compulsory arbitration of differences. On the decision of the 
Assembly that it was not called upon to deal with questions of 
organization, the Argentinian delegation withdrew, and, while 
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remaining a member of the League, Argentina was not represented 
at subsequent sessions of the Assembly. Her action appeared in 
part to be due to resentment against the prominent part allotted to 
Brazil on the Council of the League. 

The League of Nations was in a somewhat delicate position as a 
result of the attitude adopted towards it by the American countries. 
To treat them as in any way of secondary import^ance or uninterested 
in the affairs which were occupying the attention of the League, 
would be not merely to do grave injustice to countries of such 
importance, but also to run counter to the most essential principles 
of the League itself. On the other hand, to carry the political 
activities of the League into the affairs of Latin America would 
involve the risk at least of a misunderstanding with the United 
States which must be of the gravest consequence for the peace of 
the world. In fact the League did ample honour to its Latin 
American representatives. Brazil was granted a non-permanent 
seat on the Council from the first, and Uruguay from 1922. The 
C'hilean representative, Sefior Agustin Edwards, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Third Assembly in 1922, and Dr. Cosme de la Torriente 
Peraza, of Cuba, presided over the Fourth Assembly in 1923. In 
addition, after the Latin-American delegates at the First Assembly 
and at the Barcelona Conference, as well as the committee appointed 
to inquire into the organization of the Secretariat in pursuance of the 
First Assembly’s decision of the 17th December, 1920, had pointed 
out that the geographical remoteness of Latin America from Geneva 
made some special arrangement desirable, the Assembly, on the 
1st October, 1921, approved the establishment of an information 
(office of the League in Latin America ; and a special permanent 
Latin-American Office of the League was constituted and entered 
upon its functions at Geneva on the 1st January, 1923. Brazil 
further, by a decree of the 13th March, 1924, appointed a permanent 
representative at Geneva with a status equivalent to that of an 
ambassador. The Latin-American representatives also did their 
full share of useful service on the committees and organizations of the 
League (in some of them with the collaboration of delegates from the 
United States). It was not until 1926 that Germany’s demand for 
sole election to a permanent seat on the Council caused general 
dissatisfaction with the League in Latin America, as in Spain.^ 

On the other hand, the Latin-American countries were chary of 
appealing to the League for intervention in American disputes . After 
the early attempt by Bolivia to secure in her favour the League’s 
^ This question will be dealt with in the Survey for 1926. 
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intervention in the Tacna-Arica dispute,^ and a similar attempt by 
Panama in 1 92 1 in the case of her dispute with Costa Rica,- no instance 
of any such appeal was found until 1926, when Chamorro, the de 
fdcto President of Nicaragua, asked for the good offices of the League 
in his dispute with Mexico.^ If Swiss arbitrators settled the frontier 
dispute between Colombia and Venezuela,^ they were but acting in 
this duty as successors to the King of Spain, to whom appeal had 
first been made, more than half a century previously. In every 
other case, where a dispute could not be settled by the litigating 
parties themselves, it was the President of the United States to whom 
the parties turned naturally for his arbitration and decision. Such 
was the procedure adopted by Ecuador and Peru,‘'» by Brazil, 
Colombia and Peru,^* and, in the most notable and difficult case of all, 
by Chile and Peru in the Tacna-Arica boundary dispute.’^ The last- 
named case indicated the disadvantages attendant on the position 
which the President of the United States now enjoyed ; for human 
faith in the impartiality of an arbitrator is seldom robust, and in 
fact, one result of the United States’ arbitration in this dispute was 
to awake in Chile, and still more in Peru, a profound mistrust of the 
purity of her motives. 

For the time then, the Latin-American states, ^\hile giving the 
League their warm support, preferred to solve the problems of their 
own continent without calling for extra- American intervention. 
Thus the United States continued to play in their controversies the 
part, as President Wilson had phrased it, of ‘ big brother Yet 
there was not wanting a sentiment among them that the United 
States set the ideal of fraternity somewhat higher than that of equality 
or even (in certain cases) of liberty. The old cultural antagonism 
between Latin and Anglo-Saxon America was accentuated by the 
difficult immigration questions, which were treated in detail in an 
earlier volume of this Survey.^ The movement in the United States 
which found expression in the Immigration Restriction Acts of 
1921 and 1924 reacted in its turn upon the fortunes of the Latin- 
American countries, for the streams of immigration diverted from 
the ITnited States were partly directed to their shores. The still 
vaster question of Oriental immigration was a less immediate, but 
potentially an even more important, cause of disharmony. The 
rigid determination of the United States to exclude from her own 
shores the members of the yellow races was not shared by all the 

^ See below, p. 426. ^ See below, p. 430. 

3 This subject will be treated in a future volume. ^ See below, p. 432. 

® See below, p. 434. ® See below, p. 433. 

’ See below, pp. 428-9. ® See Survey for 1924, Part I B. 
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Latin- American countries. Neither Peru, Brazil, nor (most notably) 
Mexico saw any objection to recruiting cheap labour from Japan 
and China ; but the United States feared the effect of adding such 
an ingredient to a population already compounded of Latins, half- 
breeds, and Indians — among whom, moreover, the last named, so 
long ignored and repressed, were slowly awakening to national 
consciousness. The United States saw, too, that her own policy 
must lose half of its effectiveness if it was not generally applied 
throughout America. 

The United States, in her American policy, was primarily occupied 
with the settlement of affairs in the Caribbean countries. The 
vexed problem of Mexico could not be solved, although in 1924, under 
the Presidency of General Calles, a notable if temporary improve- 
ment was reached.^ In 1921, the frontier between Costa Rica and 
Panama was finally accepted : ^ the outstanding disputes arising out 
of the secession of Panama from Colombia were regulated ; the 
recognition of Panama by Colombia was assured ; and at the same 
time the indemnity required by Colombia was granted.^* The rela- 
tions between the five republics of the Central American Union 
(Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Costa Rica) which 
had been shattered by the action of Nicaragua and of the United 
States itself, were revised.^ The arrangements concluded on the 
7th February, 1923, if they brought the five republics only a step 
nearer union, and if they omitted the ambitious and ill-fated pro- 
visions of compulsory arbitration which had signalized the treaty of 
1907, at least took practical steps towards forestalling war and revolu- 
tion by guarantees of mutual assistance. 

These minor settlements were followed by the more ambitious 
undertaking of the Fifth Pan-American Conference, which was held at 
Santiago, Chile, from the 25th March to the 3rd May, 1923, attended 
by delegates from all the American states except Bolivia, Mexico, 
and Peru.^ 

Great importance was generally attached to this, the first full 
Pan-American Conference to meet since 1910. In view of the mani- 
fold and deep changes, indicated above, which had taken place in 
the situation since the earlier date, it was clear that large issues 
would come up for discussion. In fact, the agenda, which had been 

^ See below, p. 423. ^ See below, p. 430. 

3 See below, pp. 431--2. ^ See below. Sect. (ii). 

^ For an account of the Conference see Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
August 1923. IW the texts of the conventions and resolutions, see Report of 
the Delegates of the United States of America to the Fifth International Conference 
of American States (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1924). 
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adopted by the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union at 
Washington on the 6th December, 1922, included for the first time 
questions of far-reaching political import. Topic 2 was the organiza- 
tion of the Union on the basis of a convention ; topic 9, ‘ considera- 
tion of measures tending toward closer association of the Republics 
of the American Continent with a view to promoting common 
interests ’ ; topic 10, ‘ consideration of the best means to give wider 
application to the principle of the judicial or arbitral settlement of 
disputes between the Republics of the American Continent ’ ; topic 
12, ‘ consideration of the reduction and limitation of military and 
naval expenditures on some just and practicable basis \ and topic 16, 
‘ consideration of the questions arising out of an encroachment by a 
non- American Power on the rights of an American nation \ The 
remaining topics dealt with less controversial questions, and were 
referred to Committees of Commerce, Communications, Hygiene, 
Agriculture, and Education, and these five committees elaborated a 
number of conventions and resolutions on which the Conference was 
able justly to congratulate itself. With the major political questions 
it was otherwise. 

The Committee on Limitation of Armaments was called upon, in 
practice, to deal with the single question of the naval competition 
between the A.B.C. States. In this difficult problem, the United 
States delegates markedly abstained from exercising their influence, 
and it remained really to be seen whether the three states concerned 
could come to an agreement among themselves. Unfortunately, 
they failed to do so, and the only result of the question being raised 
was rather to embitter than to improve relations between them. On 
the announcement of the agenda for the Conference, the Brazilian 
Government had invited the Governments of Argentina and Chile to 
join in a separate preliminary discussion of the problem ; but as both 
refused, Brazil announced that she would only send her delegates 
to the Conference as an act of courtesy. The discussions in com- 
mittee proceeded with great difficulty, and by the 23rd April had 
reached a deadlock, owing to the inability of the Argentine and Brazil 
to agree in principle or in practice. The Argentine, which at the 
time possessed the largest naval tonnage of the A.B.C. Powers, 
proposed a maximum figure only slightly lower than her actual 
figure of the moment, whereas Brazil, who claimed the right to a 
larger navy than the other two Powers in proportion to her longer 
coastline, but whose navy was actually the smallest of the three, 
demanded that the other two should at least reduce their navies to 
her level. Progress, in so far as disarmament was concerned, was 
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coniSned to the passing of a resolution for the adherence of American 
Governments other than that of the United States to various pro- 
visions of the Washington Treaties of the 6th February, 1922, such 
as those limiting the size of individual warships and guns, prohibiting 
the use of asphyxiating gases and poisons in warfare, and restricting 
the scope of aerial hostilities. 

Some compensation for the disarmament failure was found in the 
adoption by the Conference of a proposal to apply to the whole 
American Continent a plan similar to that of the Bryan peace 
treaties. The convention in question provided that all controversies 
arising between the contracting parties, which it had been impossible 
to settle through diplomatic channels, should be submitted to a 
Commission of Inquiry for investigation and report. The Com- 
mission was to be composed of five members, all nationals of American 
states, and was to render its report within one year from the date of its 
first meeting. Until such report were rendered, or until the year had 
elapsed, each litigant party undertook not to mobilize or concentrate 
troops on the frontier of the other party, or to engage in hostile acts 
or preparations for hostilities. The findings of the Commission were, 
however, to be considered only as rej)orts and not to have the force 
of arbitral awards. 

In decreasing the likelihood of hostilities, while leaving the parties 
full ultimate freedom of action, this convention harmonized with the 
policy of the United States, rather than with that of some of the Latin- 
American countries. Indeed, throughout the Conference the latent 
issue at stake was that of freedom of action in political questions. 
Most of the Latin-Amcrican republics had approached the Conference 
in hopes directly oj)posite to those which inspired the United States. 
If the United States was not going to enter the League of Nations 
even at a future date — and its Government had repeatedly declared 
that it would not do so — the Latin-American states desired at least 
so to mould the Pan-American movement as to secure for themselves 
an alternative which, while conforming with the Monroe Doctrine, 
should give them some of the political benefits of international 
organization in their dealings with the United States. That they 
considered such an aim as supplementing, and not conflicting with 
the work of the League of Nations, was made clear by the declaration 
of the representative of Uruguay, at the instance of whose Govern- 
ment Topic 9 had been placed on the agenda, that that topic ‘ favoured 
the interests of the League of Nations and was likely to assist its 
efforts and facilitate its work ’ and that ‘ the Conference would pursue 
the same objects as the League was pursuing at that moment’. 
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The delegates of the United States, on the other hand, studiously 
avoided any discussion of large political issues. In June 1921 the 
disapproval of the United States had put an end to a proposal from 
Panama for the formation of an American League of Nations, and 
at the Conference of 1923 it was the United States again whose 
influence frustrated the reorganization of the Pan-American move- 
ment which the adoption of Uruguay’s proposal would have involved, 
and secured the adoption at the Conference of the project for a 
Commission of Inquiry described above in lieu of the scheme for 
compulsory arbitration of differences desired by smaller countries. 
The struggle, if not outspoken, was stubborn. Costa Rica had 
brought forward a proposal for an American Court of International 
Justice, for the compulsory settlement of inter-American disputes 
including those which involved the vital interests of nations. The 
proposal was not adopted at the Conference, but it was referred to 
a commission of jurists to meet at Rio de Janeiro in 1925, and was to 
be brought forward again at the next Pan-American Conference. In 
return for postponing this question, the Latin- American delegates 
(again through the mouthpiece of the Costa Rican delegates) carried 
through a reorganization of the Pan-American Union under which, 
firstly, Governments not recognized by the United States might be 
represented in the Union, and secondly, the President of the Union 
should no longer be the United States delegate ex officio but should be 
elected by the Union. A consequence was that Mexico soon after 
joined the Union. 

The Conference, in spite of the real progress made by the technical 
committees , left behind it a sense of disappointment and dissatisfaction . 
When the next Conference met, which was to be at Havana, Cuba, 
within the next five years, all the major political issues would have 
to be faced again. Their postponement to that later date had been 
a victory for the United States ; on the other hand the United States 
had been defeated on the alterations in the organization of the Union. 
Neither side could look back with great satisfaction on the latest 
developments of the Pan-American movement. Indeed, from this 
moment on, the rival ideas of a Pan-Hispanic or a Pan-Latin move- 
ment began definitely to gain ground in South America. But South 
America itself was divided. The rivalry between the A.B.C. Powers 
was undiminished. Indeed, the Argentine immediately set about 
improving her army and navy to equal the programme laid down by 
Brazil. The Tacna-Arica controversy, which had prevented Bolivia 
and Peru from sending delegates to the Conference, continued to 
keep these two countries and Chile in a state of mutual hostility. 
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The Santiago Conference was followed by a fresh animated dis- 
cussion on the exact meaning of the Monroe Doctrine. On the one 
hand, Secretary of State Hughes, speaking at Minneapolis on the 
30th August, 1923, declared : 

As the policy embodied in the Monroe Doctrine is distinctly the policy 
of the United States, the Government of the United States reserves to 
itself its definition, interpretation and application. . . . This implies 
neither suspicion nor estrangement. It simply means that the United 
States is asserting a separate national right of self-defence and that in 
the exercise of this right it must have an unhampered discretion. So 
far as the Caribbean Sea is concerned, it may be said that if we had no 
Monroe Doctrine we should have to create one. 

This statement provoked many answers, among which may be 
quoted that of the Venezuelan publicist, Jesus Semprun, who wrote : 

The Monroe Doctrine is as abstruse as elastic. The proof of it is that 
to-day Secretary Hughes, instead of giving a preeise and definite inter- 
pretation, desired by all Central and South America, has given it an 
elasticity and a mysterious character more amplified and threatening 
than ever. . . . That which Mr. Hughes declares so openly, in precise and 
significant language, without leaving the least doubt, is that the United 
States will intervene as sovereigns in the rest of America and especially 
in the Caribbean region whenever it so desires ; that whenever they 
like they will occupy by force Ameiica-n territories which they desire ; 
they will enforce on other peoples the necessary obedience to carry out 
their own designs, to foment their own interests and to impose their 
unquestionable economic and political sovereignty in the New World. 

In the years 1924 and 1925, however, the tension appeared to a 
certain extent to relax. The foreign policy of the United States 
grew at once to be more conciliatory and less ‘ isolationist By the 
part which she played in the evolution of the Dawes Plan, the United 
States mingled once more, and mingled most effectually, in the affairs 
of Europe ; even if it might be said that such intervention was forced 
upon her by a position of creditor to most of the countries of Europe. 
More significant was the steadily growing movement in favour of 
adherence to the Permanent Court of InternationalJustice ; but the 
story of this must be reserved for a later volume of the Survey. 

In Central America, particularly, the United States seemed to 
be growing more conscious of the amenities of the velvet glove. 
Although in consequence of prolonged conflicts which took place in 
Honduras between the retiring President and three candidates for 
his post, the United States broke off diplomatic relations with Hon- 
duras in February 1924,^ and on the 1st March landed a force of 


^ The TimeSy 14th February, 1924. 
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Marines at Puerto Ceiba ; yet this intervention was generally deemed 
necessary in view of the necessity of protecting United States 
interests and subjects, and therefore wore less of the air of a military 
occupation. The American Marines were withdrawn from Santo 
Domingo and from Nicaragua, and although a force of them was sent 
to Panama, at the request of the President of that state, on the 12th 
October, 1925, it remained there only for a short time. Relations with 
Mexico appeared to improve in a marked degree, while the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with Cuba respecting the Isle of Pines ^ was greatly 
appreciated in Latin America. 

It was only at the very end of 1925 that the commencement of 
a fresh controversy between the United States and Mexico, and 
the anticipated breakdown of the attempts at a settlement of the 
Tacna-Arica controversy, combined with the events which led to 
a change of attitude on the part of the South American states 
towards the League of Nations, presaged the return of less serene 
conditions. 

(ii) The Attempted Federation of the Central American Republics in 

1920-1, and the Conference on Central American Affairs held in 

Washington, D.C,, from the 4th December, 1922, to the 7th 

February, 1923, 

The disunion between the five Central American Republics, which 
had each gone their own way since the time when they had thrown off 
the sovereignty of Spain, had entailed serious economic and political 
disadvantages for all of them. The comparative minuteness of 
their respective areas, resources, and population would have made 
separate statehood an expensive luxury, even if they had lived at 
peace within themselves and with one another ; but the relatively 
heavy burden of their military expenditure was increased by the 
constant territorial disputes between their Governments and by the 
asylum which each republic was in the habit of giving to the political 
exiles and emigres from the neighbouring republics, whp often used 
the territory of the state which harboured them as a base of opera- 
tions against the faction in power in their own country. Attempts 
were made at various dates- to remove these evils by a closer federa- 
tion. The last of these before the War was made at a Central 
American Conference held in Washington in 1907 on the invitation 
of the United States and Mexico. On the 20th December, 1907, 
several conventions had been adopted, including an instrument 


^ See below, p. 435. 
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which set up a common Central American Court of Justice for 
compulsory arbitration of differences. By 1920, however, some of 
these conventions had expired, while the Court had fallen to pieces 
in 1918 after Nicaragua and the United States had rejected its de- 
cision in a question which had arisen regarding the provisions of the 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of the 5th August, 1914.i 

In December 1920 a fresh conference of the five republics (Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica) assembled 
at San Jose in Costa Rica with the object of drawing up a Treaty of 
Central American Union, or, in the event of such a treaty not being 
accepted, a series of conventions covering the whole field of possible 
common action. On the 19th January, 1921, the Treaty of Union ^ 
was actually signed by the representatives of Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Salvador ; on the 17th June a provisional Federal 
Council began to function at Tegucigalpa in Honduras ; on the 
20th July a Constituent Assembly met at the same place to work out 
the details of a Federal Constitution and to arrange for its signature ; 
on the 9th September the Constitution was signed on behalf of 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Salvador ; and on the 3rd October it was 
promulgated and came into effect. 

In the meantime Honduras had ratified the Treaty of Union on 
the 1 1th April, 1921, Salvador on the 15th April and Guatemala on 
the 12th May, biit this marked the limit of Central American capacity 
for co-operation without external aid. Costa Rica had signed the 
treaty, but the Costa Rican Congress had refused to approve it and 
the republic had not been represented on the Federal Council. 
Nicaragua had not even signed the treaty and had held aloof from 
the subsequent proceedings. On the 18th January, 1922, Guatemala 
withdrew from the Union and resumed her independent sovereignty, 
as the result of a revolution in which General Herrero, the leading 
champion of the union, was overthrown. During the same month 
the unfledged federal organization at Tegucigalpa expired ; Salvador 
and Honduras resumed their independence on the 4th and the 1 1th 
February respectively ; and therewith the latest attempt at a 
Central American Union came to an end. 

At this point the United States Government intervened by inviting 
the five republics to send plenipotentiaries to Washington in order to 
discuss methods of making effective the conventions of the 20th 
December, 1907, and measures for a reduction of armaments in 

1 See above, p. 400. 

2 Text in American Jourrud of Inter^iational Law, October 1921, and in 
League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. v. 
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Central America in the vspirit of the Conference recently held at 
Washington by the Great Powers.^ The invitations were accepted 
by all the parties concerned and the Conference \sat in the offices of 
the Pan-American Union at Washington from the 4th December, 
1922, to the 7th February, 1923 — ^Mr. Charles Evans Hughes and 
another United States delegate assisting at the proceedings at the re- 
quest of the five Central American Governments. The representatives 
of Honduras and Salvador advocated a fresh attempt at a federal 
union ; but, in view of recent experiences, this programme was 
rejected in favour of the second alternative which had been envisaged 
at the San Jose Conference of December 1920, and on the 7th 
February the following treaties and conventions were signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of all five republics without any merger of their 
separate sovereignty : 

1. General Treaty of Peace and Amity. 

2. Convention for the Establishment of an International Central 
American Tribunal. 

3. Convention for the establishment of International Commis- 
sions of Inquiry into questions of fact in Controversies regard- 
ing the Observance of International Treaties and Conventions. 

4. Convention for the Establishment of Free Trade. 

5. Convention for the Unification of Protective Laws for Work- 
men and Labourers. 

6. Convention for the Practice of the Liberal Professions. 

7. Convention Relative to the Preparation of Projects of Electoral 
Legislation. 

8. Convention for the Establishment of Stations for Agricultural 
Experiments and Animal Industries. 

9. Convention for Reciprocal Exchange of Central American 
Students. 

10. Extradition Convention. 

11. Convention for the Establishment of Permanent Central 
American Commissions on Finance and Means of Communica- 
tion. 

12. Convention for Limitation of Armaments,^ 

The most important of these instruments was the General Treaty 
of Peace and Amity, and the most interesting the Convention for 

^ For the Washington Conference of the 12th N o venoiber, 1 921 — 6th February, 
1922, see Survey for 1920Sf Part VI, Section (iv), pp. 452-94. For the full 
text of the United States invitation to the five Central American Republics 
see Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, March 1923. 

* See International Conciliation, No. 189 of August 1923, for the full texts of 
these twelve instruments and also of three supplementary protocols. 
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the Limitation of Armaments. In the former^ the signatory 
Goveniments bound themselves to decide any differences between 
them not affecting their sovereign and independent existence, or 
their honour or vital interests, ^ in conformity with instruments 
Nos. 2 and 3 of even date (Art. 1), and guarded against the special 
causes of international conflict in Central America by agreeing 
severally ' not to recognize any other Government which might come 
into power in any of the five Republics through a cx>up d'etat or a 
revolution against a recognized Government as long as the freely 
elected representatives of the people thereof had not constitutionally 
reorganized the country ’ (Art. 2) ; not to intervene in case of civil 
war in another of the five states (Art. 4) ; not to intervene, directly 
or indirectly, in one another's internal affairs; and not to allow their 
respective territories to be made the bases of revolutionary activities 
or armed hostilities directed against the Government of any one of 
their number (Art. 14). The Convention for the Limitation of 
Armaments ^ laid down maximum strengths for the standing army 
and civil guard in each state, ‘ except in case of civil war or impending 
invasion ’ (Art. 1) ; prohibited the export of arms and munitions 
from one Central American country to another (Art. 3) ; ruled out 
the employment of asphyxiating gases and poisons in warfare as 
being ‘ contrary to humanitarian principles and to international 
law' ’ (Art. 5) ; and bound each contracting party to furnish the 
others with a complete report of the measures adopted by it for the 
execution of this convention within six months of its coming into 
force (Art. 6). 

By Article 16 of the General Treaty, all treaties negotiated between 
the five contracting states at the previous Central American Confer- 
ences were abrogated ; it was claimed that the instruments signed 
at Washington on the 7th February, 1923, embodied everything that 
had proved of value in the 1907 conventions. 

^ Wliich was to remain in force until the l«t January, 1934, and to continue 
in force thereafter as between all the parties or not less than three of them 
unless or until they denounced it, such denunciation not to take effect for one 
year. 

^ The Treaty of Peace and Amity excepted only disputes affecting ‘ the 
sovereign and independent existence of the signatories ’, the Convention 
(instrument No. 2) added the phrase ‘nor their honour or vital interests 
The 1907 Treaties had contained no such reservations ; which was, indeed, 
the reason why they broke down. 

3 Which was to remain in force until the Ist January, 1929, and to continue 
in force as between all the parties or not less than four of them unless or until 
they denounced it — such denunciation not to take effect for one year. 
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(iii) The Situation in Mexico. 

The protracted dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz in Mexico, which came 
to an end in 1911, had brought abotit a very difficult situation. The 
material appliances of Western civilization had been introduced into 
that backward country with admirable speed, and it had become 
actually a source of great wealth, but this wealth, which flowed from 
the mines and oil-fields, benefited almost exclusively the small group 
of European and United States capitalists to whom Diaz had granted 
the concessions. The Mexicans engaged in mining were not capital- 
ists, but labour, and worked under conditions too miserable for 
description. The railways were foreign-built and foreign-owned, 
and if they functioned admirably, it was to carry the wealth of Mexico 
out of the country with the greatest dispatch. More serious still 
was the agrarian question. Even when Diaz came into power in 
1876, the haciendas, or large estates, occupied a disproportionate 
amount of Mexican soil ; but under Diaz 834 hacendmlos, many of 
them foreigners, came almost to monopolize the cultivable areas of 
Mexico ; their estates varied in size up to 6,000,000 acres. The 
native villages were in a deplorable state. A decree issued by Diaz 
in 1 890 had deprived the villages of the inalienable communal lands 
on which they had depended for their existence ; by 1910 90 per cent, 
of the Indian villages on the central plateau of Mexico had lost their 
land, and, moreover, their inhabitants had lost their freedom. Some 
two-thirds of the population of Mexico were listed as peones de campo, 
or agricultural labourers held in debt service — a polite euphemism 
for slavery. The foreign interests opposed the existence of peasant 
proprietors, as interfering with the supply of cheap labour for the 
mines. The spiritual life of the country was controlled by a Church 
which was enormously wealthy according to the standards of this 
world, but here too the owners of the wealth were foreign priests or 
religious corporations. The political power was controlled by a 
small close corporation of politicians, who shared between them the 
sweets of office and whose policy was intelligible and sympathetic to 
the foreign interests.^ 

The revolution which began in 1910 was a revolt of all the discon- 
tented elements in Mexico — comprising almost the entire population 
— against this intolerable situation. It was at once social and 

* See H. Phipps : Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question in Mexico (Univer- 
sity of Texas Bulletin, Studies in History, No. 2, 1925) ; G. M. McBride, The 
Land Systems of Mexico (New York, 1923) ; C. W. Hackett, The Mexican 
Revolution and the United States, 1910-26 (World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, 
vol. ix, N o. 5, Boston, 1 926). For a fuller but less modern account, see Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, Mexico on the Verge (London, 1921). 
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national, and national, it should be noted, in a twofold aspect ; 
the Mexican people were in reaction against the foreigner, and, in 
Mexico itself, the Indian element was revolting against the feudal 
domination of the Spanish moneyed class. The landless peasants, 
the exploited mine-workers, the small but radical intelligentzia alike 
revolted. If the course of the revolution was confused and contra- 
dictory, this was because few of the leaders who gained power could 
resist the temptation to stabilize the situation immediately. 

In 1915 President Carranza established himself in a comparatively 
secure position, and was recognized by the United States as head of 
the de facto Mexican Government. In the following year he drew up 
a constitution consisting of 135 articles, of an advanced but not 
revolutionary character. The Constituent Congress which met in 
February 1917 added to this an additional article (No. 27) which was 
in part a re-statement of a provisional agrarian decree issued by 
Carranza himself on the 6th January, 1915, and in general, an 
embodiment of the ideals which had animated the Mexican revolu- 
tionaries in their struggles since 1910. The Constitution came into 
force on the 1st May, 1917.’ 

The text of Article 27 is printed in an Appendix to the present 
volume. Round the provisions of this article and the application of 
them the whole Mexican controversy was to centre. Its main pro- 
visions were bj'oadly these : the ownership of lands and waters in 
Mexico was vested in the nation, w hich could and did transmit its 
title to private persons, but under what limitations it pleased. 
Direct ownership of all subsoil was vested in the nation. Only 
Mexican citizens might own land or obtain concessions to exploit the 
subsoil ; or if foreigners received the same right, they must agree 
to be considered Mexicans in respect of such property, and not to 
invoke the protection of their Governments in respect of the same. 
Religious institutions had no power to acquire real property. All 
places of public worship were the property of the nation. The sur- 
face of the land was to be disposed of for the public good, expropriated 
owners receiving compensation. All measures passed since 1856 
alienating communal lands were to be null and void. Contracts and 
concessions made since 1876 which resulted in the monopoly of 
lands, waters, and natural resources of the nation by individuals or 
corporations were to bo subject to revision, and those w^hich seriously 
prejudiced the public interests might be declared null and void. 

^ Text in British and Foreign State Papers, 1917-18, vol. cxi (London, 1924), 
pp. 778-883 ; The Mexican Year Book, 1929-1 and 1922-4 (Los Angeles, 
1922 and 1925). 
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Two further points may be mentioned here : in 1916 the Mexican 
Government took over the entire control of the railway system, 
including those lines which were foreign property ; and payment on 
the foreign debt was stopped in 1914. 

The execution of Article 27 at once brought the Mexican Govern- 
ment into conflict with the concessionaires and foreign land-owners. 
The problem first taken in hand by the Government was the re- 
distribution of land. Indeed, this had already begun under the pro- 
visional agrarian decree of the 6th January, 1915, and the effect of 
the Constitution was merely to regularize the position of the Commis- 
sions ah’eady at work. The division of the large estates progressed 
steadily, the owners being paid in bonds at the rate of about 20 
dollars an acre. Admittedly, the work was done hurriedly. A few 
villages got land which they did not need. More got less than their 
needs, or none at all. There was favour, corruption, injustice and 
illegality. The Mexican Government, however, while admitting 
the existence of abuses, claimed that a rapid distribution was the 
only way to avert further civil war and revolution and that ‘ this 
undoubted fact sufficiently justified the hasty action of the Federal 
Executive to restitute or grant community lands, .... even postpon- 
ing the indemnity for expropriations.’ ’ 

The problem of the subsoil produced a more serious conflict. 
Under the laws of 1884, 1892 and 1909 owners of the surface in Mexico 
had unquestioned right to whatever subsoil deposits there might 
be beneath the surface owned by them, and by the same laws such 
owners, whether native or foreign, had the right to exploit such 
deposits without the necessity of obtaining a concession from the 
Mexican Government. The new Constitution altered all this ; 
and various presidential decrees, by means of which Carranza in 1917 
and 1918 sought to put into operation the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, produced a crisis. The oil industry came to a standstill, and 
there was considerable agitation in the United States in favour of 
armed intervention in Mexico. This feeling was accentuated by 
Carranza’s pro-German attitude in the War, but Carranza gave an 
assurance that the article would not be applied retroactively, and 
at the same time he modified to some extent his agrarian laws. In 
May 1920, however, Carranza was overthrown and assassinated : 
and the Radical General Obregon became President on the 5th 
September, 1920. Obregon’s Government was recognized only by 
Spain and Germany. His efforts were directed to the twin purposes 

^ Proceedings of the United States- Mexican Commission convened in Mexico 
City, 24th May, 1923 (Washington, 1925), p. 28. 
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of carrying through the revolutionary programme and obtaining 
recognition. While other states in general held aloof a long diplo- 
matic struggle now commenced between Mexico and the United 
States, in which the latter endeavoured to obtain, in return for 
recognition, a firm guarantee that Article 27 of the Constitution 
would not be applied retroactively. A proposed treaty of amity 
and commerce, presented by the United States on the 27th May, 
1 921 provided that the nationals of each country in the other should 
enjoy reciprocally equal rights with natives ; that assurances should 
be given against confiscation and expropriation, except ‘ on proper 
grounds of public purpose ’ and after ‘ prompt payment of just 
compensation ’ ; that Mexico should guarantee that neither the 
Constitution of 1917 nor the agrarian decree of January 1915 would 
be applied retroactivel}^ or in any way destroy or impair American 
rights previously legally acquired ; that American citizens should 
receive restitution and compensation in respect of losses incurred by 
them since 1910 ; and that freedom of worship and the right to own 
Church property be guaranteed reciprocally. 

President Obregon refused these proposals and on the 19th 
November, 1921, made counter-suggestions for the formation of a 
special Claims CV)mmission to adjudicate on claims of United States 
citizens against Mexico that had arisen during the revolution ; the 
implicit recognition of his Government by the United States ; and 
th(* signing of a general claims convention, to deal with claims of 
either country not covered by the special convention. 

The contest of wills proved prolonged, neither party showing any 
readiness to move from its standpoint. In the meantime, however, 
President Obregon’s Government showed unexpected stability and an 
equally unsuspected readiness to honour its international obligations. 
On the 13th July, 1921, Obregon had invited the European nations 
having claims against Mexico to send representatives to a permanent 
Mexican Claims Commission, an offer accepted in November by 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands. In 
September of the same year negotiations were opened with a group 
of international financiers for the funding of the foreign debt. On 
the 16th June, 1922, an agreement was concluded under which 
Mexico undertook to pay current interest and interest in arrears on 
the debt (which was fixed, including defaulted interest payments 
since 1914, at 1,400,000,000 pesos) and to return the national railway 

^ The United States Department of State published on the 10th May, 1926, 
the correspondence between the Governments of the United States and Mexico 
from the 27th May, 1921, to 3l8t March, 1923 ; this was reproduced in the 
United States Daily, 15th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th May, 1926. 
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system to its owners, restoring them to the condition they were in 
when taken over by the Government. This agreement was ratified 
by the Mexican Federal Congress on the 29th September, 1922.1 
It was arranged that payments should begin on the 2nd January, 
1923. Further, the National Agrarian Commission reversed many 
of the acts of the Agrarian Commissions of the various states, and the 
Mexican Supreme Court issued five injunctions (the most important 
one being in the case of the Texas Oil Company, delivered on the 
30th August, 1921) to the effect that Article 27 of the Constitution 
of 1917 was not to be applied retroactively. Thus, Governments 
protecting foreign interests were led to feel that their best course 
was to support a strong and comparatively moderate Central 
Mexican Government against the excesses of the state authorities. 
On the 28th July, 1922, Secretary of State Hughes delivered an 
instruction to the effect that ^ no adequate governmental action ’ 
had been taken ‘ to secure the valid titles acquired prior to May J , 
1917 ; that ‘ Art. 27 ... is being applied retrospectively ’ and ' that 
except possibly in rare instances no relief had been extended ... to 
the American interests concerned But on the 31st March, 1923, 
the Mexican Foreign Minister, Scilor Pani, pointed out the progress 
which had been achieved, and argued that the financial and railway 
interests of the United States had been satisfied ; that the interests of 
the owners of subsoil concessions were not really threatened ; and 
that the losses incurred under the agrarian programme were unavoid- 
able and relatively insignificant. On the 2nd May, 1923, the United 
States appointed two commissioners to confer with Mexican repre- 
sentatives on the restitution of or reparation for expropriated lands 
owned by American citizens prior to the 1st May, 1917 ; the ol)tain- 
ing of satisfactory assurances against retroactive action of Article 27 
as regards subsoil deposits and the making of claims conventions. 

The Conferences began on the 14th May, 1923, and ended on the 
15th August. 2 Agreement was facilitated by two actions of the 
Mexican Government ; the promulgation on the 20th April of a new 
petroleum law recognizing the validity of concessions made prior to 
the Ist.May, 1917, although it required concessionaires to revalidate 
their claims within three years ; and a modification of the agrarian 
laws raising the limit of exemptions for individual holdings and 

^ Summary and text publishc^d as a pamphlet : The United States of Mexico^ 
Jteadjustment of Debt, 9th July, 1923. See also the Mexican official publication ; 
La Deuda Exterior de Mexico (Mexico, 1926, Editorial Cultura). 

2 See Proceedings of the United States- Mexican Commission Convened in 
Mexico City, 14th May, 1923. (Washington, 1925, Coverninent Printing 
Office.) 
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exempting from expropriation large irrigation companies with 
colonization contracts. Nevertheless, there were considerable diffi- 
culties. The United States commissioners did not object so much to 
expropriation of estates under the laws as to violations of those laws 
in the methods of expropriation adopted, and especially to the pay- 
ment of compensation in the form of bonds. A compromise was 
finally reached whereby the United States commissioners agreed to 
recommend the acceptance of bonds by expropriated United States 
citizens, provided that satisfactory guarantees were given and that 
the Mexican Government admitted that such payment was an 
emergency measure, and did not constitute a precedent. With 
regard to the subsoil deposits, the Mexican commissioners agreed 
that grants made prior to 1917 were, indeed, donations to the owners 
of the surface, but contended that such donations could not become 
irrevocable unless the donee performed some ‘ positive act ’ in- 
dicating his intention to take advantage of the donation. They 
agreed finally to recognize the right to the subsoil of all owners of 
the surface who had performed some ‘ positive act ’ prior to 1917, 
and Avould give them drilling permits, subject only to the usual 
police and sanitary regulations. Owners who had performed no 
' positive act ’ would receive preferential rights to the subsoil 
against other persons. The United States refused to recognize the 
distinction made by Mexico, and, while each party upheld its point 
of view, in practice the adjudication of individual cases was left to 
the ("laims Commissions later constituted. 

On the 8th and 10th September, 1923, respectively, general and 
special conventions were signed between the United States and 
Mexico ; the latter for adjudication of claims against Mexico for 
losses incurred by citizens of the United States during the ‘ revolu- 
tionary period ’ 20th November, 1910~31st May, 1920 ; the former 
for all other claims arising after the 4th July, 1 868.1 

On the basis of these agreements the United States extended 
formal recognition to Mexico on the 3ist August, 1923. Prance 
soon followed her example, but Great Britain delayed. During the 
whole period since she had withdrawn recognition from the Mexican 
Government, Great Britain had kept as her representative in Mexico 
only Mr. Cummins, the Charge d' Archives, whose personal relations 
with President Obregon were good, but whose exact diplomatic 
status was uncertain. So long as no direct conflict arose between 
Mexico and Great Britain, this was a matter of small moment ; but 

^ Texts in C, W. Hackett, op. cit. -where a most able account of the whole 
controversy between Mexico and the United States is given. 
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while, throughout the negotiations described above, Great Britain 
preferred to stand aside and leave the conduct of negotiations to the 
United States, she was roused to action by the particular case of a 
British subject, Mrs. Evans, who owned an estate near Huejotzingo, 
Puebla, Mexico. From May 1923 onward, Mrs. Evans was in conflict 
with the Government and other authorities of Mexico respecting the 
expropriation of her estate, and the compensation to be paid to her 
for it.^ A series of lawless acts were committed against the property of 
Mrs. Evans, but she refused to leave, even when besieged in her house 
by Mexican agrarians, and she was murdered by bandits on the 2nd 
August, 1924.2 Mr. Cummins, in consequence of his protests to the 
Mexican Government in this matter, also came into conflict with the 
authorities, who expressed their intention of expelling him by force.^ 
Mr. Cummins therefore shut himself into the British Legation and 
prepared to stand a siege. He left Mexico on the 20th June, the 
United States taking charge of the British archives ; all relations 
between Great Britain and Mexico were broken off ; and Sir Thomas 
Hohler, who was on the point of proceeding to Mexico to inquire into 
the possibilities of recognition, did not leave. Both these incidents 
aroused great excitement in Great Britain. 

On the 6th July, 1924, the presidential elections took place, and 
General Obregon was succeeded in office by his friend and colleague. 
General Calles. Calles came into power pledged to support the policy 
of his predecessor, which included, not only the carrying through of 
the agrarian and social reforms of the Constitution, but also the 
recently ratified agreements with the United States. His period of 
office opened stormily, with a renewal of the revolutions and civil 
war which had disturbed various parts of Mexico in the spring of 
1924 ; but the United States lent him, as they had lent his predecessor, 
very positive support against the revolutionaries, and he was able 
to establish himself firmly and to restore a certain amount of law and 
order. It was admitted that conditions in Mexico were still extreme- 
ly difficult. Much lawlessness prevailed. The expropriation was 
attended with much injustice and corruption. Labour was in a 
chaotic state, in many respects still miserably situated, in others in 
possession of rights so excessive that unless evaded they would 
bring all business to a standstill ; and intoxicated beyond belief 
with the idea of strikes everywhere and at every time. Still, 
Mexico was paying her obligations at considerable cost to herself, 

^ See The Times, 7th January and 20th May, 1924. 

2 Ibid., 5th, 6th, and 9th August, 1924. 

8 Ibid., 16th and 17th June, 1924. 
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and President Calles appeared to be making an effort to reform a 
number of abuses, his earliest measures including the retirement of 
500 generals. Moreover, it began to appear that a reform of the 
conditions which left a population in misery for the benefit of a few 
was not altogether bad even from a business point of view. Sehor 
Calles on his election visited France, Germany and the United States, 
and was everywhere well received. In New Orleans the chairman 
of a delegation from the Chamber of Commerce expressed the altered 
point of view in the following pregnant words : 

Mr. President-Elect, 1 want to say to you, Sir, that speech of yours 
in New York was the most inspiring address I’ve ever read. No nobler 
ideal was ev€^r (jonceived by mortal man than to raise up ten million 
people to the point where they’ve gotten purchasing power. 

A point of difference, other than those connected with the Mexican 
Constitution, did indeed arise between Mexico and the United 
States owing to the policy of the former state tow^ards oriental immi- 
gration. The first stages of the negotiations in question have been 
recorded elsewhere ; ^ and on the 8th October, 1924, Mexico and 
Japan signed a treaty of commerce and navigation, ^ the first article 
of which contained the words : 

The subjects and citizens of each of the High (contracting Parties, 
together w^ith their families, may freely enter and stay in any part of 
the other’s territories. 

This was, however, an indication of a policy w^hich, though un- 
welcome to the United States, could not be made the subject of any 
oflScial representations. 

In other respects also Mexico’s foreign relations improved during 
1925. Mixed Claims Commissions were constituted between Mexico 
and France, Germany and Spain, and Great Britain granted the 
Calles Government recognition on the 28th August. General Calles 
was, however, in the difficult position that it was practically 
impossible for him to please both his patrons abroad and his 
supporters at home. His relations with Mexican labour were 
particularly difficult. He had come into power pledged to support 
labour and his Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labour, Senor 
Morones, had played an active part in organizing syndicates and 
labour unions, which in turn were united in federations.'^ The 
demands of those federations, which were strongly imbued with the 
^ See Survey for 1924, p. 157. 

* Text in League of Nations Treaty Aperies, vol. xxxvi. 

® See J. H. Ketinger : ^lorones of Memm (London, 1926, Labour Publish- 
ing Co.). 
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anarcho-syndicalist ideas whose spiritual home is Barcelona, were so 
extravagant, the situation of the Government under the perpetual 
menace of strikes so difficult, that General Calles was obliged to take 
strong action against them in the spring of 1925, especially where 
specifically Mexican interests were involved. On the other hand, 
he could not afford to lose their help altogether, particularly as other 
leaders were bidding for their support, and fresh revolutionary 
outbreaks were not impossible. In April the State Government of 
Vera Cruz seized the premises of the American-owned Light-Power 
Traction Company at Salapa, in order to settle a strike of the em- 
ployees. The Federal Government, to which the Ambassador of the 
United States had appealed, upheld the action of the Vera Cruz Govern- 
ment. This evoked a very strongly-worded protest from Secretary 
of State Kellogg, who on the 12th June issued to the Press a summary 
of his country’s relations with Mexico in which he pointed out that 
American interests were being damaged by the agrarian reform and 
the action of labour in industrial enterprises, and declared his inten- 
tion to ‘ insist that adequate protection under the recognized rules 
of international law be afforded American citizens He went on 
to say that the Goveniinent of the United States would ' continue 
to support the Mexican Government only so long as it protects 
American lives and American rights and complies with its inter- 
national engagements and obligations. The Government of Mexico 
is now on trial before the world General Calles replied in spirited 
fashion through the same medium. All Governments, he said, were 
on trial before their peoples and the world. He intimated fairly 
clearly that Mexico did not propose to tolerate interference in her 
internal affairs. 

The storm blew over, but the first enthusiasm which had greeted 
General CaUes in the United States was never quite recovered. In 
December relations grew definitely strained once more, not only 
between Mexico and the United States, but between Mexico and all 
the Powers whose nationals held the great vested interests in Mexico. 
For General Calles’ Government now began to pass a series of organic 
laws giving practical application to the provisions of the Constitution. 
The history of these laws, relating to the agrarian question, the sub- 
soil deposits and the status of the Church in Mexico, with the 
reactions which they evoked, will be related in a subsequent volume. 
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(iv) Boundary Disputes and Settlements between 
Latin-American Republics. 

(a) The Dispute between Chile, Pebu and Bolivia over Tacna 

AND Arica 

For many years after the disappearance of the Spanish power in 
South America, the arid and seemingly valueless coastal strip east 
of La Paz formed a natural no-man’s land between Peru, Bolivia 
and Chile. Peru held the northernmost regions, the provinces of 
Tacna, Arica and Tarapaca ; Bolivia (who had previously held much 
of the coast, but had already lost large tracts of it to Chile) the 
province of Antofagasta, which secured her access to the sea ; and 
Chile the southernmost desert province of Atacama. None of the 
three countries was inclined to quarrel with the others for the posses- 
sion of these uninviting regions until, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the discovery and exploitation of the unique nitrate deposits 
in Tarapaca and Antofagasta suddenly gave them a commercial 
value, which was most highly appreciated by the country which 
enjoyed the least benefit from it. This country, Chile, was also the 
most virile and enteri)rising of the three. When the so-called 
‘ nitrate war ’ between Chile, Peru, and Bolivia broke out in 1879, 
(Jhile occupied Tarapaca, Tacna, and Arica, and in the treaty of 
Ancon, which she concluded with Peru on the 20th October, 1883, 
and which was ratified in the following year, she received sovereignty 
over Tarapaca outright. With regard to Tacna and Arica, the 
treaty stipulated that these provinces should remain in the possession 
of Chile for ten years after the ratification of the treaty . After that 
date, a plebiscite should decide which country should have definitive 
possession of the two provinces ; the country gaining it paying the 
other an indemnity of 10,000,()()0 pesos in Chilean silver currency, or 
its equivalent in Peruvian currency. A special protocol was to 
determine the conditions of the plebiscite and of the payment. On 
the 4th April, 1884, Bolivia signed a truce with Chile, under which 
she ceded the whole of her sea-coast to that country. In 1894 
conditions in Peru were so disturbed as to make it impossible to hold 
the plebiscite. On the 18th May, 1895, Chile and Bolivia signed a 
treaty under which Chile promised, if shegained permanent possession 
of Tacna and Arica, to transfer them to Bolivia against an indemnity, 
and also to use every endeavour, separately or jointly with Bolivia, to 
obtain possession of Tacna and Arica. If she failed, she undertook 
to cede to Bolivia another outlet to the coast. This treaty, however, 
was not ratified by Chile, who repudiated it eight years later. 
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The negotiations with Peru for the plebiscite were later resumed, 
leading periodically to mobilization on both sides and to excesses 
against the Peruvian inhabitants of the disputed provinces, but 
Chile, whose prosperity was steadily increasing by comparison with 
that of Peru, was always able to postpone taking the vote, the pre- 
text being a dispute as to who were entitled to vote — ^whether the 
whole population of Tacna and Arica, or only the Peruvian residents 
in it. Peru could do nothing more than record her protest, while 
Chile, by colonization and deportation, continued to consolidate her 
position in the disputed provinces. As a result of this displacement 
Chile became ever more inclined to grant a plebiscite, conducted by 
herself ; Peru to refuse it, and to take her stand on historic rights. 
Chile was also able to strengthen her position against Bolivia, and 
that state, in a fresh treaty concluded on the 20th October*, 1904, 
finally renounced her claim to the sea-board, in return for which 
Chile co-operated wdth her in constructing a new railway, much 
shorter than the one which had previously linked her with the coast, 
from La Paz to Arica. 

The Chilean-Peruvian dispute was still unsettled at th(> opening, 
and at the close, of the World War. The territorial settlements 
which followed the War, and President Wilson’s doctrine of the 
necessity of unobstructed access to the sea, revived the hopes of both 
Peru and Bolivia. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru were all members of the 
League of Nations. On the 1st November, 1920, Bolivia requested 
the Assembly of the League, invoking Article 19 of the Covenant, to 
obtain the revision of her treaty of 1904 with Chile on the grounds 
that it had been imposed on her by force, that Chile had failed to 
carry out essential portions of the treaty, that the existing situation 
involved a standing menace of war, and that the treaty deprived 
Bolivia of all access to the sea.^ On the same date Peru appealed for 
a revision of her treaty of 1888 with Chile, alleging force and failure 
on the part of Chile to carry out the plebiscite. ^ While presenting 
similar cases, however, Bolivia and Peru, fortunately for Chile, did 
not see their way to supporting each other, since Peru was agitated 
by a rumour that Bolivia had secured from Chile a corridor through 
Arica in exchange for a formal and final renunciation of her rights 
over Antofagasta. Peru, under pressure from the United States, 
who did not like the idea of purely American disputes being adjudi- 
cated at Geneva, withdrew her application on the 2nd December, 
1920, reserving to herself the right of submitting her differences with 

^ League of Nations : Meconls of the First Assembly : Flenary Meetings 
(Geneva, 1920), pp. 695-6. ^ J6/(f.,pp. 696-7. 
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Chile to the League at a later date. Bolivia maintained her applica- 
tion, Chile, by communications of the 1 7th, 19th and 28th December, 

1920, notifying her opposition on the ground that the issue raised 
was not within the competence of the Assembly, and the question 
was debated in the Assembly of the League on the 7th September, 

1921. ^ It was then submitted to a Committee of Jurists, which on 
the 22nd September gave judgement that Bolivia’s application was 
out of order, the Assembly of the League being of itself unable to 
modify any existing treaty between two states, while its powers to 
advise consideration were limited to cases where circumstances had 
radically altered since the conclusion of the treaties concerned, or 
where danger to the peace of the world arose from the situation. The 
Chilean delegate accepted this interpretation, as did the Bolivian, 
who reserved the right to bring the matter forward again in accord- 
ance with the principles and form laid down by the Covenant ; 
and Chile made a declaration of her willingness to initiate direct 
economic negotiations with Bolivia.^ In December 1921, Chile 
invited Peru to hold a plebiscite in Tacna and Arica under the 
conditions proposed by the Peruvian Government in 1912, when 
suggesting the procedure for a plebiscite to be held in 1933. The 
Chilean Government urged that this date be advanced, on the ground 
that the maintenance of a cause of possible international conflicts 
obliged Peru, Chile, and perhaps other countries to keep up excessive 
armaments.^ Peru replied on the 17th December, refusing the offer 
on the ground that a plebiscite under existing conditions would 
increase and not compose differences. Pointing out that at Geneva 
Chile had denied the jurisdiction of the League as between Chile and 
Bolivia, on the ground that the dispute between them constituted an 
American political problem, Peru suggested that the entire question 
of the South Pacific be submitted to arbitration arranged at the 
initiative of the Government of the United States. Chile, who had 
recently been engaged in various disputes wdth the United States, 
was unwilling to accept this offer, while she was equally prompt in 
rejecting the suggestion by BoUvia to call a general conference of 
states interested in the South Pacific. Peru expressed her desire to co- 
operate with Bolivia to settle the Bolivian-Chilean controversy, 
provided the dispute between Peru and Chile could be settled by 
arbitration. On the 26th December, Chile accepted the Peruvian pro- 

^ League of Nations : Eecords of the Set^ond Assemhly : Plenary Meetings 
(Geneva, 1921), pp. 45-53. ^ Ihid., pp. 466-8. 

® For texts of this correspondence see Tacna- Arica Arbitration : Appendix 
to the Case of the Bepuhlic of Chile submitted to the President of the United States 
as Arbitrator. 
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posal. On the 18th January, 1922, the United States invited Peru 
and Chile to send representatives to Washington to discuss means 
of settling the dispiite and if necessary arrange for arbitration.^ 
An application by Bolivia for representation at this conference was 
rejected on the ground that the dispute was one solely between Chile 
and Peru. A prolonged conference resulted in the signature on the 
20th July, 1922, by Chile and Peru, of a protocol of arbitration and 
a supplementary agreement.- The former recorded that the only 
outstanding questions between the two countries were those relating 
to the unfulfilled provisions of Article 3 of the Treaty of Ancon, 
which were to be submitted to the United States for arbitration 
without appeal. The latter provided that the arbitrator should 
decide whether or not a plebiscite should be held If it was held, the 
arbitrator should determine the conditions ; if it were not, the two 
countries should discuss the situation, and if they failed to agree, 
the United States should mediate to bring about a settlement. The 
pending claims regarding Tarata and Chilcaya should be included in 
the arbitration. 

Ratifications of these instruments were exchanged on the 15th 
January, 1923. On the following day, Peru and Chile asked the 
President of the United States to accept the office of arbitrator, and 
he consented to do so on the 29th January. The litigants presented 
their cases on the 13th March, 1923, and the arbitrator gave his 
award on the 4th March, 1925. He decided that the i)lebiscite should 
be held ; that the parties had acted in good faith in not coming to 
an agreement regarding the special protocol laying down the terms 
of the plebiscite ; and that Chile's administration of the provinces 
had not been such as to make the holding of a fair plebiscite im- 
possible. The arbitrator further laid down the composition of the 
Plebiscite Commission to take charge of the voting, the conditions 
governing the eligibility of voters, and the method under which 
the payment of the compensation provided for by the Treaty 
of Ancon was to be effected. He further found that only the 
territories of Tacna and Arica could be the subject of dis- 

^ Text in op. eit. 

* Eecords of the proceedings of the conference and text' of the protocol and 
supplementary act in op. cit. 

» This was the real point at issue ; for the thirty -eight years which had 
elapsed since the Treaty of Ancon had been drafted had naturally so altered 
the situation that Chile could confidently expect a verdict in her favour if a 
plebiscite were taken among the existing inhabitants of the disputed provinces. 
Peru contended that the expulsion of Peruvian, and influx of Chilean, nationals 
had so altered the situation that the spirit of the Treaty of Ancon demanded 
different procedure. 
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pute ; and in accordance with this decision, Chile, on the 1st 
September, 1925, transferred the province of Tarata, which she had 
been occupying, back to Peru. 

Peru received the award of the arbitrator with consternation. On 
the 2nd April she entered a formal protest against the plebiscite, 
and demanded that if it were held, all Chilean civil and military 
authorities should be withdrawn from the plebiscitary area and their 
places taken by Americans, not only during, but before the plebiscite ; 
and that specified measures should be taken to ensure the fairness of 
the vote. The arbitrator, on the 9th April, upheld his decision, and 
refused the request to place citizens of the United States in charge 
of the provinces, but promised that the plebiscite should be carried 
out with every degree of fairness and protection for the voters. 

General Pershing was appointed head of the Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion, which met at Arica on the 5th August, 1925, and drew up its 
rules of procedure. There were a great number of points to be settled 
in preparing the lists of eligible voters, and meanwhile, while extrava- 
gant charges were made on both sides, it aj)peared clear at least that 
Peruvian voters were not only being ill-treated by the Chilean voters, 
but also left unprotected by the Chilean authorities. The rules of 
procedure drawn up by the Commission wore accepted b,\' Chile only 
after official protest ; and throughout 1925 a series of incidents made 
the situation of the Commission in relation to (Jhile, in particular, 
increasingly difficult ; but a detailed account of the difficulties 
which attended the path of the United States in her efforts to settle 
the dispute must be reserved for a later volume of the Survey, 

{b) Brazil and Bolivia 

Long-standing disputes between Brazil and Bolivia over the rich 
rubber-growing territory of Acre were settled by the Treaty of 
Petropolis, signed on the 17th November, 1903, under which a new 
frontier line was dra^yn and a portion of the Acre province ceded by 
Bolivia to Brazil in return for an indemnity in cash. As this treaty 
did not exactly define the new frontier, and various points were left 
open, four protocols for its execution were signed on the 3rd September, 
1925, two in Rio de Janeiro and two in La Paz. The former 
settled the questions raised by the joint boundary commission 
regarding the line between the Rapirran River and Bahia Creek, and 
provided for the construction of a railroad from Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, in Bolivia, to join the North-West Railway of Brazil at Porto 
Esperanga. The La Paz protocols divided between Bolivia and 
Brazil the islands in the Madeira river along the frontier, and defined 
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the boundary in a place where an error had been made at the time 
of the signing of the Treaty of Petropolis, in which document the 
River Turvo had been confused with the River Verde.^ 

(c) Costa Rica and Panama 

On the 21st February, 1921, a Costa Rican force entered and took 
possession of the territory of Coto in the Province of Chiriqui, which 
was at that time being administered by the Republic of Panama, 
although it had been awarded to (vosta Rica on the 1 2th September, 
1914, by the Honourable Edward D. White, the Chief Justice of the 
United States, to whose arbitration the disputed title to the territory 
had been submitted by the Panamanian and Costa Rican Govern- 
ments.- Costa Rica contended that she had not committed a hostile 
act ill occupying territory which was already hers by right, and 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Salvador proclaimed their solidarity with 
Costa Rica in this dispute, on the ground that the contested frontier 
constituted the southern boundary of the Central American Union 
at that time in process of formation.*^ Meanwhile, hostilities were 
conducted on a small scale without any formal declaration of war 
on either side until the United States Government suggested to both 
parties that they should cease military operations pending dis- 
cussion as to the application of the White Award. Panama accepted 
this proposal ; but on the 2nd March, 1921, she referred the case to 
the Council of the League of Nations, while informing it that she 
had accepted the United States’ offer of mediation. Since arbitra- 
tion was one of the means recognized in the Covenant for settling 
disputes, the Council before taking action awaited the results of the 
mediation proposed by the United States in regard to the White 
Arbitral Award ; yet, in spite of this prudent reserve on the Councirs 
part, the introduction of the League into the controversy proved an 
unfortunate step from the point of view of Panama, for the United 
States Government was stimulated into taking energetic action by 
its desire to avoid the intervention of the League in a field to which 
the ‘ regional understanding ’ of the Monroe Doctrine applied. On 
the 16th March, 1921, the State Department at Washington informed 
the Government of Panama that the arbitral awards of Chief Justice 
White regarding one sector and of President Loubet regarding another 
sector of the Panama-Costa Rica frontier must be respected; and 
when the National Assembly of Panama rejected this decision on 

1 See BMetin of the Fan- American Union, January 1926. 

^ For a history of the events leading up to the White Award, see The Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, April 1921, pp. 236-40. 

® See Section (ii) above. 
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the 7th April, the United States Government declared that, if Panama 
did not transfer the disputed territory to Costa Rica within a reason- 
able period, the United States would take steps to compel her to do 
so. A direct appeal which the Panama Government made to 
Secretary Hughes on the 27th June was rejected by him on the 30th, 
and on the 18th August he announced that Costa Rica neeMi delay no 
longer in taking jurisdiction over the Coto district. On the 23rd 
August, Panama yielded to necessity and gave up the territory, 
though on the following day the President of the Republic put on 
record a formal protest against the action taken by the United 
States Government in the dispute. 

( cl ) Colombia and Panama 

At the close of the World War, Colombia had still refused to 
recognize the independence of Panama, although the latter state 
had been recognized after its secession by the United States on the 
7th November, 1903. Jt was on account of the Panama difficulty 
that Colombia did not, like Panama, become an original member of 
the League of Nations, and although her Congress authorized her 
on the 3rd November, 1919, to adhere to the League, it declared at 
the same time that this resolution did not imi)ly recognition of 
Panama's independence. The real differences, however, lay not 
between (V)lombia and Panama, but between Colombia and the 
United States, to whom the secession of Panama was due. On the 
6th April, 1914, the United States had signed a treaty with Colombia, 
in which the former state expressed regrets for the differences which 
had arisen between the two countries on account of Panama, granted 
Colombia special privileges in the use of the Panama Canal, and 
undertook to pay Colombia 25,000,000 dollars as indemnity for the 
loss incurred by Panama's independence. The treaty was ratified 
by Colombia on the 9th June, 1914, but in the United States excep- 
tion was taken to the apologetic phrases, and it was not ratified until 
April 1921, and then with modifications, which included complete 
elimination of the apology, and a reduction of the facilities accorded 
to Colombia in Panama, and especially their disappearance in case 
of war between Colombia and another state. 

These modifications produced the fall of the Colombian Govern- 
ment, but Colombia eventually ratified the revised document on the 
22nd December, 1921, and it was registered with the League of 
Nations on the 18th May, 1922.^ In Article 3 of the (revised) treaty 

^ Both original and revised form are printed in League of Nations Treaty 
Series, vol. ix. 
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Colombia agreed to recognize Panama as an independent nation, and 
to accept as the southern boundary of Panama the line sketched in 
the Colombian Law of the 9th June, 1855. The United States in 
return undertook to arrange for the dispatch by the Government 
of Panama of a duly accredited agent to conclude with Colombia a 
Treaty of Peace and Friendship with a view to establishing regular 
diplomatic relations and settling financial problems. In May 1924, 
at the instance of the United States, Panama and Colombia signed 
an agreement providing for the resumption of normal diplomatic 
relations, and on the 20th August, 1 924, the two republics signed an 
agreement recognizing the frontier line to be that laid down in the 
Colombian Law of the 9th June, 1855, and establishing a boundary 
commission for its demarcation.^ 

( e ) Colombia and Venezuela 

The precise frontier between Colombia and Venezuela, which ran 
through lands which were to a large extent unexplored, was not 
settled when these tw^o states separated in 1830. On the 14th 
September, 1881, the tw o countries agreed to submit the question to 
the arbitration of the King of Spain, but he died before carrying out 
his task. On the 15th February, 1886, by a fresh agreement, the 
Spanish Crown was apj)ointed arbitrator, and delivered judgement on 
the 16th March, 1891, dividing the territory into six zones in which 
the frontier was to be variously decided by agreement, by legal deci- 
sion or according to the discretion of the arbiter. No such decisions 
w^ere, in fact, taken, and on the 30th December, 1 898, Colombia and 
Venezuela signed a pact to put the award into practical ctfect, and 
mixed commissions were appointed to fix the boundaries of the sec- 
tions. Internal troubles prevented the commissions from finishing 
their work, and a further conflict arose ; Colombia maintaining that 
each country should take possession of the territory assigned to it by 
the boundary lines as far as they had been drawn, while Venezuela 
contended that possession should not be taken until the boundary 
lines had been completed. By an agreement of the 3rd November, 1916, 
supplemented by a second convention of the 20th July, 1917, this 
question and others were submitted to the Swdss Federal Council for 
arbitration, in order that the award of the Spanish Crown might be 
carried into effect. The President of the Swiss Confederation was 
also asked to appoint experts of Swiss nationality to demarcate the 
frontier. 

On the 24th March, 1922, the arbitrator gave his award, which was 
^ Op. city vol. xxxiii. 
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to the effect that the two states might occupy territory already 
delimited without waiting for the final demarcation of the whole 
boundary. The portions not delimited at the time, and therefore 
to be exempted from occupation, were specified.^ 

The Swiss experts subsequently delimited the remaining portions 
of the frontier with the help of aeroplanes and cameras, by which 
means the first exact maps of the territory involved were made. 

(/) Bolivia and the Argentine 

A definitive treaty regulating the frontier between Bolivia and the 
Argentine, which had been laid down in the treaty concluded be- 
tween those two countries on the lOth May, 1889, modified in 1891 
and ratified in 1893, but never put into force, was concluded on the 
9th July, 192o, a mixed commission being appointed for exact 
delimitation.^ 

( g ) Brazil, Colombia and Peru 

After years of fruitless direct negotiations, ('blombia and Peru 
signed a treaty on the 24th March, 1922, under which Peru, in return 
for recognition by Colombia of Peru’s title to certain disputed 
territory north of the Putumayo River, agreed to admit Colombia’s 
right of ownership to a strip of territory adjacent to the line which 
had been fixed in 1851 as the frontier between Peru and Brazil. The 
territory lying to the east of this strip had long been disputed between 
Brazil and Colombia, the former state basing its case on de facto 
possession and recognition by Peru, the latter on rights derived 
from a Spanish-Portuguese Treaty of 1777. Colombia and Brazil 
accordingly communicated their views to Mr. Hughes, then Secretary 
of State of the United States, and requested the United States 
Government to use its good offices in composing the difference 
between them. Peru concurred in this request. 

At a meeting at the Department of State, held on the 4th March, 
1925, between Mr. Hughes and representatives of the three litigant 
states, Mr. Hughes suggested the following solution : (1) Brazil 
should withdraw certain observations which she had made regarding 
the boundary treaty between Colombia and Peru of March 1922 ; 
(2) Colombia and Peru should ratify that treaty ; (3) Brazil and 

^ Sentence arbitrale du Conseil Federal Suisse sur diveraes questions de Umites 
peTidantes entre la Colombie et la VenizuMa^ Berne, 2i mars 1922 (NeiicMtcl, 
1922). See also The American Journal of International Law, July 1922, pp. 
428-31. 

^ Text in Circular Informaliva Mensued, issued by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Argentine, July 1925, 

F f 
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Colombia should sign a convention agreeing that their common 
frontier should be that claimed by Brazil, in return for which Brazil 
should establish in perpetuity in favour of Colombia freedom of 
navigation on the Amazon and other rivers common to both countries. 

The representatives of Peru, Colombia, and Brazil accepted these 
suggestions in the names of their respective Governments and 
signed the proces-verbal in which the arrangement was recorded.^ 

{h) Ecuabor and Peru 

The frontier between these two states had been in dispute since 
1830, but on the 2 1st June, 1924, their representatives signed an 
agreement undertaking to send delegates to Washington immedi- 
ately on the conclusion of the dispute between Chile and Peru re- 
garding Tacna and Arica, to negotiate for a final settlement of the 
frontier. Should the delegates fail to reach an agreement, the 
matter was to be submitted to the President of the United States for 
arbitration.- 

Some criticism, which later events appeared to justify, was di- 
rected in Ecuadoi’ against the plan of making the settlement of 
this dispute dependent on the liquidation of the Tacna-Arica con- 
troversy. 

(v) The Ratification of the Treaty concerning the Isle 
of Pines between the United States and Cuba. 

The Treaty of Peace signed between the United States and Spain 
on the 10th December, 1898, contained the following clauses : 

Article I. Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and title 

to Cuba. 

Article II. Spain cedes to the United States the island of Puerto Rico 

and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies. 

Out of the looseness of this wording a long-drawn-out controversy 
arose respecting the Isle of Pines, a large island lying some thirty- 
five miles south of Cuba. On the one hand, it was urged that the 
treaty implied the cession of this island to the United States ; on 
the other hand, that the Isle of Pines, historically and geographi- 
cally, was a part of Cuba, having been recognized as such by Spain ; 
that therefore when the United States had recognized the indepen- 
dence of Cuba, eight months earlier, she had implicitly included the 

^ See Bulletin of the Ban- American Union, May 1925. 

3 Although Ecuador was not a member of the League of Nations, she never- 
theless forwarded the protocol to the Secretariat of the League for registration. 
The text is printed in the League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xxvii. 
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Isle of Pines within Cuban sovereign territory, and it was no longer 
Spain’s to cede at the time of the treaty. 

The United States occupied Cuba until the 20th May, 1902, when 
it was handed over to its inhabitants. During this period, the Isle 
of Pines was combined with Cuba for the purposes of administration. 
Meanwhile, American investors had acquired important interests in 
the Isle of Pines, and the sovereignty over it became a matter of 
some importance ; but there were differences in the United States 
regarding the claims which were advanced over the island. In the 
treaty of 1903 between the United States and Cuba, Article VI of the 
‘ Platt Amendment ’ provided that ‘ the Isle of Pines shall be omitted 
from the proposed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the title 
thereto being left to future adjustment by treaty ’. On the with- 
drawal of the United States troops from Cuba in 1902, the island was 
left de facto under Cuban administration. The ‘ Platt Amendment ’ 
also provided that Cuba would lease or sell to the United States sites 
for coaling and naval stations. On the 2nd July, 1903, the American 
Minister and the Cuban Acting Secretary of State drew up two 
instruments, the one providing for the lease to the United States of 
certain coaling and naval stations, the other stating that in con- 
sideration of these concessions, the United States relinquished 
‘ claim of title to the Isle of Pines ’. The lease of the stations was 
ratified and put into effect ; but the Senate of the United States 
refused to ratify the second instrument. It was replaced on the 
2nd March, 1904, by another agreement with the same object. 
This second agreement remained before the Senate of the United 
States for twenty-two years and eight months. It was favourably 
reported on by the Committee on Foreign Affairs on the 1st February, 
1905, the 7th December, 1922, and the 15th February, 1924,^ and 
the opinion of the various authorities on international law in the 
United States supported Cuba’s claims, both on the basis of the 
original documents and of Cuba’s prolonged de facto possession. 
Besides this, it was urged that an act of generosity on the paii) of the 
United States would have political consequences far outweighing 
any possible damage to American biisiness interests. The counter- 
argument rested mostly on the claims of these interests, and on an 
interpretation of the Constitution of the United States which pro- 
hibited the alienation of the state’s territory without the state’s 
consent. 

On the 13th March, 1925, however, the United States consented 
to advise ratification of the treaty of the 2nd March, 1904, and 

1 The Times, 17th March, 1925. 

F f 2 
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ratifications were exchanged ten days later, with highly beneficial 
results to the relations between the United States and the Latin 
American countries generally.^ 

(vi) The Liquor Conventions between the United States 
and Great Britain, and other Countries. 

The Eighteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution, 
of the 16th January, 1919, and the so-called Volstead Act of the 28th 
October, 1919, which eistablished national prohibition in the United 
States, were not long in raising questions of international law. The 
right to enforce the Act by searching ships and seizing liquor was, 
strictly, applicable not only to United States shipping, but also to 
foreign shipping entering United States territorial waters even in 
transit — a single exception being allowed by the Act in favour of 
liquor in transit througli the Panama Canal or on the Panama 
Railroad, which was exempted from penalty or forfeiture. As a 
matter of international comity, it had been the practice to exempt 
from search foreign merchantmen merely passing through the 
territorial waters of a state, or merely touching at its ports. In 
view, however, of the importance of the Volstead Act, and of the 
active and organized attempts of the vessels engaged in ‘ boot- 
legging ’ to evade it, the United States authorities found it necessary 
to enforce the extreme rigour of the law and to seize and destroy 
liquor on foreign vessels whenever found in United States territorial 
waters, whether that liquor was destined for entry into the United 
States or not. The bootlegging fleet then had recourse to the practice 
legally known as ‘ hovering i. e. cruising just outside the accepted 
limit of territorial waters, and communicating with the shore, either 
by their own boats, or by the boats of confederates on shore. As a 
result, the United States claimed and exercised the right (which was 
not, however, admitted by Great Britain) to confiscate the cargo of 
vessels actually on the High Seas, if such cargo was contraband in the 
United States and obviously destined to be landed there. 

The result was a certain friction between the parties concerned, 
and especially between the United States and Great Britain, under 
whose flag the majority of the bootleggers sailed,^ In June 1922 the 

^ The texts of the treaty and accompanying exchange of notes are printed 
in the United Slates Treaty Series, No. 709, and in The American Journal of 
International Law, July 1925, pp. 95-8. See also articles on this question in 
the same journal, January 1923, and in Foreign Affairs : an American 
Quarterly Eeview, July 1925. 

* According to the Department of Justice, of 332 vessels identified in 1924 
as bootleggers, 307 fiew the British flag, 10 the Norwegian, and 4 the French. 
See The Times, 3rd February, 1925. 
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United States Government proposed the conclusion of a treaty for the 
purpose of checking liquor smuggling and for putting an end to 
various fraudulent practices by which this smuggling was carried on. 
Among the provisions of the proposed treaty were reciprocal stipula- 
tions authorizing the officials of each country to exercise a right of 
search over the vessels of the other up to a limit of twelve miles from 
the shore. The British Government refused to conclude such an 
arrangement on the ground that they were opposed to any extension 
of the three-mile limit, and that the smuggling which led to the 
proposal could only be regarded as a temporary matter. Difficulties 
continued to arise over the seizure of various British vessels outside 
the three-mile limit, and an important case next arose affecting traffic 
of a different character from that carried on by bootleggers, the United 
States authorities confiscating the liquor carried by Cunard liners as 
sea stores for sale to passengers on board ship, although this liquor 
w as not sold within the territorial w^aters of the United States. The 
Cunard Company brought the case before the United States Supreme 
Court, which, however, in October 1922, supported the action of its 
customs authorities.^ The United States then reverted to their 
proposals for a treaty, and an ad hoc compromise w^as reached in the 
liquor convention between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, wd)ich was signed at Washington on tlie 23rd January, 1924, 
ratifications being exchanged on the 22nd May, 1924.- Under this 
treaty the parties upheld the principle that three marine miles ex- 
tending from the coastline outward and measured from low- water 
mark constituted the proper limits of teriitorial w'aters (Art. 1) ; 
but the British Government agreed not to object to the boarding of 
private vessels under the British flag, and their search and seizure 
ponding adjudication in accordance wdth the laws of the United 
States if there was reasonable cause to believe that the vessel in 
question had committed or was committing or attempting to commit 
an offence against those laws, within a distance from the coast of the 
United States wffiich could be traversed in one hour by the vessel in 
question, or, in case of trans-shipment, by the vessel actually en- 
deavouring to convey the liquor to the United States, but not beyond 
that distance (Art. 2). Liquors in transit through United States 
waters or ports, listed as sea stores or cargoes bound for a port 
foreign to the United States, w ere subject to no penalty or forfeiture 
provided they were left under seal continuously while in the said 

^ See The British Tear Book of International Law, 1924, pp. 184-90. 

® Printed as a British White Paper, Cmd. 2063 of 1924. See also The 
American Journal of International Law, pp. 229 and 301. 
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waters and ports, and no attempt was made to land any part of them 
in the United States (Art. 3). Further provisions laid down the 
procedure under which a British vessel could claim damages for 
unjustified seizure. All claims under this head were to be brought 
before two persons, one nominated by each party, whose recom- 
mendations were to be binding on the parties. Should they be 
unable to present a unanimous report, the claim was to be referred to 
an Anglo-American Claims Commission. 

Similar agreements were concluded by the United States with 
Canada {23rd January, 1924), with Germany (19th May, 1924),^ 
with Sweden (22nd May, 1924),- with Norway (24th May, 1924),® 
with Denmark (29th May, 1924),* with Italy (3rd June, 1924), with 
Panama (6th June, 1924), with the Netherlands (21st August, 1924),® 
and with Belgium (9th December, 1925). 

‘ League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xli. - Op. cit., vol. xxix. 

® Op. cit.. vol. xxvi. '* Op. cit., vol. xxvii. ■’ Op. cit., vol. xxxiii. 



APPENDICES 


(i) The Locarno Pact.^ 

(1) Final Protocol of the Locarno Conference, 1925 
(Translation.) 

The repn^sentatives of the Cormau, Belgian, British, French, Italian, 
Polish, and Czechoslovak Governments, who have met at Locarno from 
the 5th to 16th October, 1925, in order to seek by common agreement 
means for preserving their respective nations from the scourge of war and 
for providing for the peaceful settlement of disputes of every nature w hicJi 
might eventually arise between them. 

Have given their approval to the draft treaties and conventions which 
respectively affect them and which, framed in the course of the present 
conference, are mutually interdependent : — 

Treaty between Germany, Belgium, Frances, Great Britain, and Italy 
(Annex A). 

Arbitration Convention betw^een Germany and Belgium (Annex B). 

Arbitration Convention between Germany and France (Annex (/). 

Arbitration Treat}^ betw^een Germany and Poland (Annex D). 

Arbitration Treaty between Germany and (Czechoslovakia (Annex E). 

Those instruments, hereby initialed 7ie varktur, w ill bear to-day's date, 
the representatives of the interested parties agreeing to meet in London 
on the 1st December next, to proceed during the course of a single meeting 
to the formality of the signature of the instruments which affect them. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of France states that as a result of the 
draft arbitration treaties mentioned above, France, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia have also concluded at Locarno draft agreements in order recipro- 
cally to assure to themselves the benefit of the said treaties. These agree- 
ments will be duly deposited at the League of Nations, but M. Briand holds 
copies forthwith at the disposal of the Powers represented here. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain proposes 
that, in reply to certain requf^sts for explanations concerning article 16 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations presented by the Chancellor and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Germany, a letter, of which the draft 
is similarly attached (Annex F) should bo addressed to them at the same 
time as the formality of signature of the above-mentioned instruments 
takes place. This proposal is agreed to. 

The representatives of the Governments represented here declare their 
firm conviction that the entry into force of these treaties and conventions 
will contribute greatly to bring about a moral relaxation of the tension 
betw^een nations, that it will help powerfully towards the solution of many 
political or economic problems in accordance with the interests and senti- 
ments of peoples, and that, in strengthening peace and security in Europe, 
it will hasten on efiFectively the disarmament provided for in article 8 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

^ BritiRh Parliamentary Paper, Miscellanemis No. 11 (1925) [Cmd. 2525]. 
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They undertake to give their sincere co-operation to the work relating 
to disarmament already undertaken by the League of Nations and to seek 
the realization thereof in a general agreement. 

Done at Locarno, the 16th October, 1925. 

LUTHER. 

STRESEMANN. 

EMTLE VANDERVELDE. 

ARI. BRIAND. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 

BENITO MUSSOLINI. 

AL. SKRZYNSKI. 

EDUARD BENES. 

(2) Annex A : "Treaty of Mutual Guarantee between 
Germany, Beloium, France, Great Britain, and Italy 

(Translation.) 

The President of the German Reich, His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, the President of the French Republic, and His Maje^sty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, His Majesty the King of 
Italy ; ‘ 

Anxious to satisfy the desire for security and protection which animates 
the peoples upon whom fell the scourge of the wRr of 1914-18 ; 

Taking note of the abrogation of the treaties for the neutralization of 
Belgium, and conscious of the necessity of ensuring peace in the area which 
has so frequently been the scene of European conflicts ; 

Animated also with the sincere desire of giving to all the signatory 
Pow^ers concerned supplementary guarantees within the framework of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the treaties in fori^e between them ; 

Have? determined to conclude a treaty with these objects, and have 
appointed as their plenipotentiaries : [names omitted] 

Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed as follow^s : — 

Article i. The high contracting parties collectively and severally 
guarantee, in the manner provided in the following articles, the mainten- 
ance of the territorial status quo resulting from the frontiers between 
Germany and Belgium and between Germany and France and the inviola- 
bility of the said frontiers as fixed by or in pursuance of the Treaty of 
Peace signed at Versailles on the 28th June, 1919, and also the observance 
of the stipulations of aiticles 42 and 43 of the said treaty concerning the 
demilitarized zone. 

Article 2, Germany and Belgium, and also Germany and France, 
mutually undertake that they will in no case attack or invade each other 
or resort to war against each other. 

This stipulation shall not, however, apply in the case of — 

1. The exercise of the right of legitimate defence, that is to say, 
resistance to a violation of the undertaking contained in the previous 
paragraph or to a flagrant breach of articles 42 or 43 of the said Treaty 
of Versailles, if such breach constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression 
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and by reason of the assembly of armed forces in the demilitarized zone 
immediate action is necessary. 

2. Action in pursuance of article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

3. Action as the result of a decision taken by the Assembly or by the 
Council of the League of Nations or in pursuance of article 15, paragraph 
7, of the Covenant of the League of Nations, provided that in this last 
event the action is directed against a State which was the first to attack. 
Article 3, In view of the undertakings entered into in article 2 of the 

present treaty, Germany and Belgium and Germany and France undertake 
to settle by peaceful means and in the manner laid down herein all ques- 
tions of every kind which may arise between them and which it may not 
be possible to settle by the normal methods of diplomacy ; 

Any question with regard to which the parties are in conflict as to theii* 
respective rights shall be submitted to judicial decision, and the parties 
uiideidake to comply with such decision. 

All other questions shall be submitted to a conciliation commission. If the 
proposals of this commission are not a(;cepted by the two parties, the ques- 
tion shall be brought before the Council of the League of Nations, which 
will deal with it in accordance with article 1 5 of the Covenant of the League. 

The detailed arrangements for effecting such peaceful settlement are 
the subj(?ct of special agreements signed tliis day. 

Article 4. (1) If one of the high contracting parties alleges that a viola- 
tion of article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of articles 42 or 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles has been or is being committed, it shall bring the 
question at once before the Council of the League of Nations. 

(2) As soon as the Council of the League of Nations is satisfied that such 
violation or breach has been committed, it will notify its finding without 
delay to the Powers signatory of the present treaty, who severally agree 
that in such case they will each of them come immediately to the assistance 
of the Power against whom the act complained of is directed. 

(3) In case of a flagrant violation of article 2 of the present treaty or of 
a flagrant breach of articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles by one of 
the high contracting parties, eac^h of the other contracting parties hereby 
undertakes immediately to come to the help of the party against w hom 
such a violation or breach has been directed as soon as the said Power has 
been able to satisfy itself that this violation constitutes an unprovoked act 
of aggression and that by reason either of the crossing of the frontier or of 
the outbreak of hostilities or of the assembly of armed forceps in the 
demilitarized zone immediate action is necessary. Nevertheless, the 
Council of the League of Nations, w^hich will be seized of the question in 
accordance with the first paragraph of this article, will issue its findings, 
and the high contracting parties undertake to act in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Council provided that they are concurred in by 
all the members other than the representatives of the parties which have 
engaged in hostilities. 

Article 5. The provisions of article 3 of the present treaty are placed 
under the guarantee of the high contracting parties as provided by the 
following stipulations : — 

If one of the Powers referred to in article 3 refuses to submit a dispute 
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to peaceful settlement or to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision 
and commits a violation of article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of 
articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the provisions of article 4 
shall apply. 

Where one of the Powers referred to in article 3 without committing 
a violation of article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of articles 42 or 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles, refuses to submit a dispute to peaceful settle- 
ment or to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision, the other party 
shall bring the matter before the Council of the League of Nations, and the 
Council shall propose what steps shall be taken ; the high contracting 
parties shall comply vdth these proposals. 

Article 6, The provisions of the present treaty do not affect the rights 
and obligations of the high contracting parties under the Treaty of 
Versailles or under arrangements supplementary thereto, including the 
agreements signed in London on the 30th August, 1924. 

Article 7. The present treaty, which is designed to ensure the mainten- 
ance of peace, and is in conformity with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, shall not be interpreted as restricting the duty of the League to 
take whatever action may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of the world. 

Article S, The present treaty shall be registered at the League of Nations 
in accordance with the Covenant of the League. It shall remain in force 
until the Council, acting on a request of one or other of the high contracting 
parties notified to the other signatory Powers three months in advance, 
and voting at least by a two-thirds’ majority, decides that the League 
of Nations ensures sufficient protection to the high contracting parties ; 
the treaty shall cease to have effect on the expiration of a period of one 
year from such decision . 

Article 9. The present treaty shall impose no obligation upon any of the 
British dominions, or upon India, unless the Government of such dominion, 
or of India, signifies its acceptance thereof. 

Article 10. The present treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications shall 
be deposited at Geneva in the archives of the League of Nations as soon 
as possible. 

It shall enter into force as soon as all the ratifications have been deposited 
and Germany has become a member of the League of Nations. 

The present treaty, done in a single copy, will be deposited in the archives 
of the League of Nations, and the Secretary-General will be requested to 
transmit certified copies to each of the high contracting parties. 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty. 

Done at Locarno, the 16th October, 1925. 

LUTHER. 

STRESEMANN. 

EMILE VANDERVELDE. 

A. BRIAND. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
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(3) Annexes B and C : Arbitration Conventions between 
Germany and Belgium and between Germany and France’ 

(Translation.) 

The undersigned duly authorized, 

Charged by their respc'ctive Governments to determine the methods by 
which, as provided in article 3 of the treaty concluded this day between 
Germany, Belgium, Frances, Great Britain, and Italy, a peaceful solution 
shall be attained of all questions which cannot be settled amicably between 
Germany and Belgium, 

Have agreed as follows : — 

PART T 

Article /. All disputes of every kind between Gertnany and Belgium 
[France] with regard to which tlie parties are in conflict as to their re- 
spective rights, and w^hich it may not be possible to settle amicably by the 
normal methods of diplomacy, shall be submitted for decision either to an 
arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent Court of International Justice, as 
laid down hereafter. It is agreed that the disputes referred to above 
include in particular those mentioned in article 13 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

This provision does not apply to disputes arising out of events prior to 
the present convention and belonging to the past. 

Disputes for the settlement of which a special procedure is laid down 
in other conventions in force betw^een Germany and Belgium [PYance] shall 
be settled in conformit}^ with the provisions of those conventions. 

Article 2, Before any resort is made to arbitral procedure or to procedure 
before the Permanent Court of International Justice, the dispute may, by 
agreement between the parties, be submitted, with a view to amicable 
settlement, to a permanent international commission styled the Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission, constituted in accordance with the 
present convention. 

Article 3. In the case of a dispute the occasion of which, according to the 
municipal law of one of the parties, falls within the competence of the 
national courts of such party, the matter in dispute shall not be submitted 
to the procedure laid down in the present convention until a judgement 
with final effect has been pronounced, within a reasonable time, by the 
competent national judicial authority. 

Article 4. The Permanent Conciliation Commission mentioned in article 
2 shall be composed of five members, who shall be appointed as follows, 
that is to say : the German Government and the Belgian [French] Govern- 
ment shall each nominate a commissioner chosen from among their 
respective nationals, and shall appoint, by common agreement, the three 
other commissioners from among the nationals of third Powers ; those 
three commissioners must be of different nationalities, and the German and 
Belgian [IVench] Governments shall appoint the president of the commis- 
sion from among them. 

The commissioners are appointed for three years, and their mandate is 


^ The terms of these two conventions are identical. 
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renewable. Their appointment shall continue until their replacement and, 
in any case, until the termination of the work in hand at the moment of the 
expiry of their mandate. 

Vacancies which may occur as a result of death, resignation or any other 
cause shall be filled within the shortest possible time in the manner fixed 
for the nominations. 

Article 5, The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall be constituted 
within three months from the entry into force of the present convention. 

If the nomination of the commissioners to be appointed by common 
agreement should not have taken place within the said period, or, in the 
case of the filling of a vacancy, within three months from the time when 
the seat falls vacant, the President of the Swiss Confederation shall, in the 
absence of other agreement, be requested to make the necessary appoint- 
ments. 

Article 6. Tlie Permanent Conciliation Commission shall be informed by 
means of a request addressed to the president by the two parties acting 
in agreement or, in the absence of such agreement, by one or other of the 
parties. 

The request, after having given a summary account of the subject of 
the dispute, shall contain the invitation to the commission to take all 
necessary measures with a view' to arrive at an amicable settlement. 

If the request emanates from only one of the parties, notification thereof 
shall be made without delay to the other party. 

Article 7. Within fifteen days from the date when the German Govem- 
m(*nt or the Belgian [French] Government shall have brought a dispute 
before the Permanent Conciliation Commissioii either party may, for the 
examination of the i)articular dispute, replace its commissioner by a 
person possessing special competence in the matter. 

The party making use of this right shall immediately inform the other 
party ; the latter shall in that case be entitled to take similar action within 
fifteen days from the date when the notification reaches it. 

Article S. The task of the Permanent Conciliation Commission shall be 
to elucidate questions in dispute, to collect with that object all necessary 
information by means of inquiry or otherwise, and to endeavour to bring 
the parties to an agreement. It may, after the case has been examined, 
inform the parties of the terms of settlement which seem suitable to it, 
and lay down a period within which they are to make their decision. 

At the close of its labours the commission shall draw up a report stating, 
as the case may be, either that the parties have come to an agreement and, 
if need arises, the terms of the agreement, or that it has been impossible 
to effect a settlement. 

The labours of the commission must, unless the parties otherwise agree, 
be terminated within six months from the day on which the commission 
shall have been notified of the dispute. 

Article 9. Failing any special provision to the contrary, the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission shall lay down its own procedure, which in any 
case must provide for both parties being heard. In regard to inquiries the 
commission, unless it decides unanimously to the contrary, shall act in 
accordance with the provisions of Chapter III (International Commissions 
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of Inquiry) of the Hague Convention of the 18th October, 1907, for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 

Article 10. The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall meet, in the 
absence of agreement by the parties to the contrary, at a place selected 
by its president. 

Article 11. The labours of the Permanent Conciliation Commission arc 
not public, except when a decision to that effect lias been taken by the 
commission with the consent of tlu^ parties. 

Article 12. The parties shall be represented before the Permanent Con- 
ciliation Commission by agents, whose duty it shall be to act as intermediary 
between them and the commission ; they may, moreover, be assisted by 
counsel and experts appointed by them for that purpose, and request that 
all persons whose evidence appears to them useful should be heard. 

The commission, on its side, shall be entitle^d to request oral explanations 
from the agents, counsel and experts of the two parties, as well as from all 
persons it may think useful to summon with the consent of their Govc^rn- 
ment. 

Article 13. Unless otherwise provided in the present convention, the 
decisions of the Permanent Conciliation Commission shall be taken by 
a majority. 

Article 14. The German and Belgian [Prench] Governments undertake 
to facilitate the labours of the Permanent Conciliation Commission and 
particularly to supply it to the greatest possible extent with all relevant 
documents and information, as well as to use the means at their disposal 
to allow it to proceed in their territory and in accordance with their law 
to the summoning and hearing of witnesses or experts, and to visit the 
localities in question. 

Article 15. During the labours of the Pennanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion each commissioner shall receive salary, the amount of which shall be 
fixed by agreement between the German and Belgian [French] Governments, 
each of which shall contribute an equal share. 

Article 16. In the event of no amicable agreement, being reached before 
the Permanent Conciliation Commission the dispute shall be submitted 
by means of a special agreement either to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice under the conditions and according to the procedure laid 
down by its statute or to an arbitral tribunal under the conditions and 
according to the procedure laid down by the Hague Convention of the 
18th October, 1907, for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 

If the parties cannot agree on the terms of the special agreement after 
a month’s notice one or other of them may bring the dispute before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice by means of an application. 

PART II 

Article 17. All questions on which the German and Belgian [French] 
Governments shall differ without being able to reach an amicable solution 
by means of the normal methods of diplomacy the settlement of which 
cannot be attained by means of a judicial decision as provided in article 1 
of the present convention, and for the settlement of which no procedure 
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has been laid down by other conventions in force between the parties, shall 
be submitted to the Permanent Conciliation Commission, whose duty it 
shall be to propose to the parties an acceptable solution and in any case 
to present a report. 

The procedure laid down in articles 6-15 of the present convention shall 
be applicable. 

Article IS, If the two parties have not reached an agreement within a 
month from the termination of the labours of the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission the question shall, at the request of t>ither party, be brought 
before the Council of the League of Nations, which shall deal with it in 
accordance with article 15 of the Covenant of the League. 

General Provision, 

Article 19. In any case, and particularly if the question on which the 
parties differ arises out of acts already committed or on the point of com - 
mission, the Conciliation Commission or, if the latter has not been notified 
thereof, the arbitral tribunal or the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, acting in accordance with article 41 of its statute, shall lay down 
within the shortest possible time the provisional measures to be adopted. 
It shall similarly be the duty of the Council of the League of Nations, if the 
question is brought before it, to ensure that suitable provisional measures 
are taken. The German and Belgian [French] Governments undertake 
respectively to accept such measures, to abstain from all measures likely 
to have a repercussion prejudicial to the execution of the decision or to 
the arrangements proposed by the Conciliation Commission or by the 
C/Ouncil of the League of Nations, and in general to abstain from any sort 
of action whatsoever which may aggravate or extend the dispute. 

Article 20. The present convention continues applicaV>le as between 
Germany and Belgium [France] even wdien other Powers are also interested 
in the dispute. 

Article 21, The present convention shall be ratified. Ratifications shall 
be deposited at Geneva with the League of Nations at the same time as 
the ratifications of the treaty concluded this day between Germany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

It shall enter into and remain in force under the same conditions as the 
said treaty. 

The present convention, done in a single copy, shall be deposited in the 
archives of the League of Nations, the Secretary-General of which shall 
be requested to transmit certified copies to each of the two contracting 
Governments. 

Done at Locarno the 16th October, 1925. 

STR. E. V. [A.B.] 

(4) Annexes D and E : Arbitbation Treaties between Germany 
AND Poland and between Germany and Czechoslovakia ^ 

(Translation.) 

The President of the German Empire and the President of the Polish 
[Czechoslovak] Republic ; 

^ The terms of these treaties are identical. 
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Equally resolved to maintain peace between Germany and Poland 
[Czechoslovakia] by assuring the peaceful settlement of differences which 
might arise between the tw^o countries ; 

J^eclaring that respect for the rights established by treaty or resulting 
from the law of nations is obligatory for international tribunals ; 

AgrtHiing to recognizti that the rights of a State cannot be modified save 
with its consent ; 

And considering that sincere observance of the methods of peaceful 
settlement of international disputes permits of resolving, without recourse 
to force, questions which may become the cause of division between States ; 

Have decided to embody in a treaty their common intentions in this 
respect, and have named as their plenipotentiaries the following : [names 
omitted] 

Who, having exchanged their full powers, found in good and due form, 
are agreed upon the following articles : — 

PART I 

Article 1. All disputes of every kind between Germany and Poland 
[Czechoslovakia] with regard to winch tin*, parties arc in conflict as to their 
respective rights, and which it may not be possible to settle amicably by 
the normal methods of diplomacy, shall be submitted for decision either 
to an arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent Court of International tiustice, 
as laid dowm hereafter. It is agreed that the disputes referred to above 
include in particular those mentioned in article 1 3 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

This provision does not apply to disputes arising out of events i>rior to 
the present treaty and belonging to the past. 

Disputes for the settlement of which a special procedure is laid down in 
other conventions in force between the high contracting parties shall be 
settled in conformity with tlie provisions of those convcuitions. 

Article 2, Before any resort is made to arbitral procedure or to procedure 
before the Permanent Court of International Justice, the dispute may, by 
agreement between the parties, be submitted, with a view to amicable 
settlement, to a permanent international commission, styled the Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission, constituted in accordance with the 
present treaty. 

Article 3. In the case of a dispute the occasion of which, according to 
the municipal law of one of the parties, falls within the competence of the 
national courts of such party, the matter in dispute shall not be submitted 
to the procedure laid down in the present treaty until a judgement with 
final effect has been pronounced, within a reasonable time, by the com- 
petent national judicial authority. 

Article 4. The Permanent Conciliation Commission mentioned in article 
2 shall be composed of five members, who shall be appointed as follows, 
that is to say : the high contracting parties shall each nominate a commis- 
sioner chosen from among their respective nationals, and shall appoint, by 
common agreement, the three other commissioners from among the 
nationals of third Powers ; those three commissioners must be of different 
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nationalities, and the high contracting parties shall appoint the president 
of the commission from among them. 

The commissioners are appointed for three years, and their mandate is 
renewable. Their appointment shall continue until their replacement, and 
in any case until the termination of the work in hand at the moment of the 
expiry of their mandate. 

Vacancies which may occur as a result of death, resignation or any other 
cause shall be filled within the shortest possible time in the manner fixed 
for the nominations. 

Article 5. The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall be constituted 
within three months from the entry into force of the present convention. 

If the nomination of the commissioners to be appointed by common 
agreement should not have taken place wdthiu the said period, or, in the 
case of the filling of a vacancy, within three months from the time when 
the seat falls vacant, the President of the Swiss Confederation shall, in the 
absence of other agreement, be requested to make the necessary appoint- 
ments. 

Article 6. The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall be informed by 
means of a request addressed to the president by the two parties acting in 
agreement, or, in the absence of such agreement, by one or other of the 
parties. 

The request, after having given a summary account of the subject of 
the dispute, shall contain the invitation to the commission to take all 
necessary measures with a view to arrive at an amicable settlement. 

If the request emanates from only one of the parties, notification thereof 
shall be made without delay to the other party. 

Article 7. Within fifteen days from the date when one of the high con- 
traeting parties shall have brought a dispute before the Permanent Con- 
ciliation Commission, either party may, for the examination of the parti- 
cular dispute, replace its commissioner by a person possessing special 
competence in the matter. 

The party making use of this right shall immediately inform the other 
party ; the latter shall in that case be entitled to take similar action within 
fifteen days from the date when the notification reaches it. 

Article 8. The task of the Permanent Conciliation Commission shall be 
to elucidate questions in dispute, to collect with that object all necessary 
information by means of inquiry or otherwise, and to endeavour to bring 
the parties to an agreement. It may, after the case has been examined, 
inform the parties of the terms of settlement which seem suitable to it, and 
lay down a period within which they are to make their decision. 

At the close of its labours the commission shall draw up a report stating, 
as the case may be, either that the jmrties have come to an agreement and, 
if need arises, the terms of the agreement, or that it has been impossible 
to effect a settlement. 

The labours of the commission must, unless the parties otherwise agree, 
be terminated within six months from the day on which the commission 
shall have been notified of the dispute. 

Article 9, Failing any special provision to the contrary, the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission shall lay down its own procedure, which in any 
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case must provide for both parties being heard. In regard to inquiries, 
the commission, unless it decides unanimously to the contrary, shall act 
in accordance with the provisions of Chapter III (International Commis- 
sions of Inquiry) of The Hague Convention of the 18th October, 1907, for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 

Article 10, The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall meet, in the 
absence of agreement by the parties to the contrary, at a place selected 
by its president. 

Article 11, The labours of the Permanent Conciliation Commission are 
not public except when a decision to that effect has been taken by the 
commission with the consent of the parties. 

Article 12. The parties shall be represented before the Permanent Con- 
ciliation Commission by agents, whose duty it shall be to act as inter- 
mediary between them and the commission ; they may moreover be 
assisted by counsel and experts appointed by them for that puipose, and 
request that all persons whose evidence appears to them useful should 
be heard. 

The commission on its side shall be entitled to request oral explanations 
from the agents, counsel and experts of the two parties, as well as from all 
persons it may think useful to summon with the consent of their Govern- 
ment. 

Article 13. Unless otherwise provided in the present treaty the decisions 
of the Permanent Conciliation Commission shall be taken by a majority. 

Article 14, The high contracting parties undertake to facilitate the 
labours of the Permanent Conciliation Commission, and particularly to 
supply it to the greatest possible extent with all relevant documents and 
information, as well as to use the means at their disposal to allow it to 
proceed in their tenitory and in accordance with their law^ to the summon- 
ing and hearing of witnesses or experts, and to visit the localities in question. 

Article 15. During the labours of the Permanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion each commissioner shall receive salary, the amount of which shall 
be fixed by agreement between the high contracting parties, each of w hich 
shall contribute an equal share. 

Article 16. In the event of no amicable agreement being reached before 
the Permanent Concihation Commission the dispute shall bo submitted 
by means of a special agreement either to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice under the conditions and according to the procedure laid 
dowai by its statute or to an arbitral tribunal under the conditions and 
according to the procedure laid down by The Hague Convention of the 
18th October, 1907, for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 

If the parties cannot agree on the tcTms of the special agreement after 
a month’s notice one or other of them may bring the dispute before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice by means of an appheation. 

PART II 

Article 1 7. All questions on which the German and Polish [Czechoslovak] 
Governments shall differ without being able to reach an amicable solution 
by means of the normal methods of diplomacy, the settlement of which 
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cannot be attained by means of a judicial decision as provided in article 1 
of the present treaty, and for the settlement of which no procedure has 
been laid down by other conventions in force between the parties shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Conciliation Commission, whose duty it shall 
be to propose to the parties an acceptable solution and in any case to 
present a report. 

The procedure laid down in articles 6~15 of the present treaty shall be 
applicable. 

Article 18, If the two parties have not reached an agreement within a 
month from the termination of the labours of the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission the question shall, at the request of either party, be brought 
before the Council of the League of Nations, which shall deal with it in 
accordance with article 15 of the Covenant of the League. 

General Provisions, 

Article 19, In any case, and particularly if the question on which the 
parties differ arises out of acts already committed or on the point of com- 
mission, the Conciliation Commission or, if the latter has not been notified 
thereof, the arbitral tribunal or the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, acting in accordance with article 41 of its statute, shall lay down 
within the shortest possible time the provisional measures to be adopted. 
It shall similarly be the duty of the Council of the League of Nations, if 
the question is brought before it, to ensure that suitable provisional 
measures are taken. The high contracting parties undertake respectively 
to accept such measures, to abstain from all measures likely to have a 
repercussion prejudicial to the execution of the decision or to the arrange- 
ments proposed by the Conciliation Commission or by the Council of the 
League of Nations, and in general to abstain from any sort of action what- 
soever which may aggravate or extend the dispute. 

Article 20, The present treaty continues applicable as between the high 
contracting parties even when other Powers are also interested in the 
dispute. 

Article 21, The present treaty, which is in conformity with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, shall not in any way affect the rights and obliga- 
tions of the high contracting parties as members of the League of Nations 
and shall not be interpreted as restricting the duty of the League to take 
whatever action may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of the world. 

Article 22, The present treaty shall be ratified. Ratifications shall be 
deposited at Geneva with the League of Nations at the same time as the 
ratifications of the treaty concluded this day between Germany, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

It shall enter into and remain in force under the same conditions as the 
said treaty. 

The present treaty, done in a single copy, shall be deposited in the 
archives of the League of Nations, the Secretary-General of which shall be 
requested to transmit certified copies to each of the high contracting parties. 

Done at Locarno the 16th October, 1925. 

STR. 


A. S. [Dr.B]. 
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(5) Annex ¥ : Draft Collective Note to Germany regarding 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the Leagtte of Nations 

(Translation.) 

The German delegation has requested certain explanations in regard to 
article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

We are not in a position to speak in the name of the I.^ague, but in view 
of the discussions which have already taken place in the Assembly and in 
the commissions of the I^^eague of Nations, and after the explanations 
which have been exchanged between ourselves, we do not hesitate to 
inform you of the interpretation which, in so far as we are concerned, we 
place upon article 16. 

In accordance with that interpretation the obligations resulting from 
the said article on the members of the League must be understood to mean 
that each State member of the League is bound to co-operate loyally and 
(effectively in support of the Covenant and in resistance to any act of 
aggression to an exi-ent which is compatible with its mihtary situation and 
takes its geographical position into account. 

E.V. A.B. A.C. B.M. 

Dr. B. A.S. 

(6) Treaties between France and Pol.and and between France 

and Czechoslovakia ^ 

(Translation.) 

The President of the French Republic and the President of the Polish 
[Czechoslovak] Republic ; 

Equally desirous to see Europe spared from war by a sincere observance 
of the undertakings arrived at this day with a view to the maintenance of 
general peace ; 

Have resolved to guarantee their benefits to each other reciprocally by 
a treaty concluded within the framework of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and of the treaties existing between them ; 

And have to this effect nominated for their plenipotentiaries : [names 
omitted] 

W^ho, after having exchanged their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed on the following provisions : — 

Article 1. In the event of Poland [Czechoslovakia] or France suffering 
from a failure to observe the undertakings arrived at this day between 
them and Germany with a view to the maintenance of general peace, 
France, and reciprocally Poland [Czechoslovakia], acting in application 
of article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, undertake to lend 
each other immediately aid and assistance, if such a failure is accompanied 
by an unprovoked recourse to arras. 

In the event of the Council of the League of Nations, when dealing with 
a question brought before it in accordance with the said undertakings, 
being unable to succeed in making its report accepted by all its members 
other than the representatives of the parties to the dispute, and in the 
event of Poland [Czechoslovakia] or France being attacked without pro- 
^ The terms of these treaties are identical. 

Gg2 
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vocation, France, or reciprocally Poland [Czechoslovakia], acting in 
application of article 15, paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, will immediately lend aid and assistance. 

Article 2, Nothing in the present treaty shall affect the rights and 
obligations of the high contracting parties as members of the League of 
Nations, or shall be interpreted as restricting the duty of the League to 
take whatever action may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of the world. 

Article 3, The present treaty shall be registered with the League of 
Nations, in accordance with the Covenant. 

Article 4, The present treaty shall be ratified. The ratifications will be 
deposited at Geneva with the League of Nations at the same time as the 
ratification of the treaty concluded this day between Germany, Belgium, 
Prance, Great Britain, and Italy, and the ratification of the treaty con- 
cluded at the same time between Germany and Poland. 

It will enter into force and remain in force under the same conditions 
as the said treaties. 

The present treaty done in a single copy will be deposited in the archives 
of the League of Nations, and the Secretary-General of the League will 
be requested to transmit certified copies to each of the high contracting 
parties. 

Done at Locarno the 16th October, 1925. 

(ii) Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution of 1917,^ 

The ownership of lands and waters comprised within the limits of the 
national territory is vested originally in the nation, which has had and has 
the right to transmit title thereof to private persons, thereby constituting 
private property. 

Private property shall not be expropriated except for reasons of public 
utility and by means of indemnification. 

The nation shall have at all times the right to impose on private property 
such limitations as the public interest may demand as well as the right to 
regulate the development of natural resources, which are susceptible of 
appropriation, in order to conserve them and equitably to distribute the 
public wealth. For this purpose necessary measures shall be taken to divide 
large landed estates ; to develop small landed holdings ; to establish new 
centres of rural population with such lands and waters as may be indis- 
pensable to them ; to encourage agriculture and to prevent the destruction 
of natural resources, and to protect property from damage detrimental to 
society. Settlements, hamlets situated on private property and communes 
which lack lands or water or do not possess them in sufficient quantities for 
their needs shall have the right to be provided with them from the adjoining 
properties, always having due regard for small landed holdings. Wherefore, 
all grants of lands made up to the present time under the decree of 
6th January, 1915, are confirmed. Private property acquired for the said 
purposes shall be considered as taken for public use. 

In the nation is vested direct ownership of all mineral or substances 

^ Reprinted from W(»id Peace Foundation Pamphlets, vol. ix, No. 5 : ‘ The Mexican 
Revolution and the United States \ 
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which in veins, layers, masses, or beds constitute deposits whose nature 
is different from the components of the land, such as minerals from which 
metals and metaloids used for industrial purposes are extracted ; beds of 
precious stones, rock salt and salt lakes formed directly by marine waters, 
products from the decomposition of rocks, when their exploitation requires 
underground work ; phosphates which may be used for fertilizers ; solid 
mineral fuels ; petroleum and all hydrocarbons — solid, liquid or gaseous. 

In the nation is likewise vested the ownership of the waters of territorial 
seas to the extent and in the terms fixed by the law of nations ; those of 
lakes and inlets of bays ; those of interior lakes of natural formation which 
are directly connected with flowing waters ; those of principal rivers or 
tributaries from the points at which there is a permanent current of water 
in their beds to their mouths, whether they flow to the sea or cross two or 
more States ; those of intermittent streams which traverse two or more 
States in their main body ; the waters of rivers, streams or ravines, when 
they bound the national territory or that of the States ; waters extracted 
from mines ; and the beds and banks of the lakes and streams hereinbefore 
mentioned, to the extent fixed by law. Any other stream of water not 
comprised within the foregoing enumeration shall be considered as an 
integral part of the private property through which it flows ; but the 
development of the waters when they pass from one landed property to 
another shall be considered of public utility and shall be subject to the 
provisions prescribed by the States. 

In the cases to which the two foregoing paragraphs refer, the ownership 
of the nation is inalienable and may not be lost by prescription ; conces- 
sions shall be granted by the Federal Government to private parties or 
civil or commercial corporations organized under the laws of Mexico, only 
on condition that said resources be regularly developed, and on the further 
condition that the legal pro visions be observed. 

Legal capacity to acquire ownership of lands and waters of the nation 
shall be governed by the following provisions : 

I. Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexican companies 
have the right to acquire ownership in lands, w^aters and their appur- 
tenances, or to obtain concessions to develop mines, waters or mineral 
fuels in the Republic of Mexico. The nation may grant the same right to 
foreigners, provided they agree before the Department of Foreign Affairs 
to be considered Mexicans in respect to such property, and accordingly 
not to invoke the protection of their Governments in respect to the same, 
under penalty, in case of breach, of forfeiture to the nation of property so 
acquired. Within a zone of 100 kilometers from tlie frontiers, and of fifty 
kilometers from the sea coast no foreigners shall under any conditions 
acquire direct ownership of lands and waters. 

II. The religious institutions known as churches, irrespective of creed, 
shall in no ease have legal capacity to acquire, hold or administer real 
property or loans made on such real property ; all such real property or 
loans as may be at present held by the said religious institutions either 
on their owm behalf, or through third parties, shall vest in the nation, and 
any one shall have the right to denounce property so held. Presumptive 
proof shall be sufficient to declare the denunciation well-founded. Places 
of public worship are the property of the nation, as represented by the 
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Federal Government, which shall determine which of them may continue 
to be devoted to their present purposes. Episcopal residences, rectories, 
seminaries, orphan asylums or collegiate establishments of religious institu- 
tions, convents or any other buildings built or designed for the adminis- 
tration, propaganda or teaching of the tenets of any religious creed shall 
forthwith vest, as of full right, directly in the nation, to be used exclusively 
for the public services of the Federation or of the states, within their 
respective jurisdictions. All places of public worship which shall later be 
erected shall be the property of the nation. 

III. Public and private charitable institutions for the sick and needy, 
for scientific research, or for the diffusion of knowledge, mutual aid societies, 
or organizations formed for any other purpose shall in no case acquire, hold 
or administer loans made on real property, unless the mortgage terms do 
not exceed ten years . In no case shall institutions of this character be under 
the patronage, direction, administration, charge or supervision of religious 
corporations or institutions, nor of ministers of any religious creed or of their 
dependants, even though either the former or the latter shall not be in active 
service. 

IV. Commercial stock companies shall not acquire, hold or administer 
rural properties. Companies of this nature which may be organized to 
develop any manufacturing, mining, petroleum or other industry, except- 
ing only agricultural industries, may acquire, hold or administer lands 
only in an area absolutely necessary for their establishments or adequate 
to serve the purposes indicated, which the Executive of the Union or of 
the respective state in each case shall determine. 

V. Banks duly organized under the laws governing institutions of credit 
may make mortgage loans on rural and urban property in accordance with 
the provisions of the said laws, but they may not own nor administer more 
real property than that absolutely necessary for their direct purposes ; 
and they may furthermore hold temporarily for the brief term fixed by 
law such real property as may be judicially adjudicated to them in execu- 
tion proceedings. 

VI. Properties held in common by co-owners, hamlets situated on 
private property, pueblos, tribal congregations and other settlements 
which, as a matter of fact or law, conserve their communal character, shall 
have legal capacity to enjoy in common the waters, woods and lands belong- 
ing to them, or which may have been or shall be restored to them according 
to the law of 6th January, 1915, until such time as the manner of making 
the division of the lands shall be determined by law. 

VII. Excepting the corporations to which Clauses III, IV, V, and VI 
hereof refer no other civil corporation may hold or administer on its own 
behalf real estate or mortgage loans derived therefrom, with the single 
exception of buildings designed directly and immediately for the purposes 
of the institution. The states, the Federal District and the territories, as 
well as the municipalities throughout the Republic, shall enjoy full legal 
capacity to acquire and hold all real estate necessary for public services. 

The Federal and state laws shall determine within their respective 
jurisdictions those cases in which the occupation of private property shall 
be considered of public utility ; and in accordance with the said laws the 
administrative authorities shall make the corresponding declaration. The 
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arnoimt fixed as compensation for the expropriated property shall be 
based on the sum at which the said property shall be valued for fiscal 
purposes in the cadastral or revenue offices, whether this value bo that 
maiiifested by the owner or merely impliedly accepted by reason of the 
payment of his taxes on such a basis, to which there shall be added ten 
per cent. The increased value which the property in question may have 
acquired through improvements made subsequent to the date of the fixing 
of the fiscal value shall be the only matter subject to expert opinion and to 
judicial determination. The same procedure shall be observed in respect 
to objects whose value is not recorded in the revenue offices. 

All proceedings, findings, decisions and all operations of demarkation, 
concession, composition, judgement, compromise, alienation or auction 
which may have deprived properties held in common by co-owners, hamlets 
situated on private property, scittlements, congregations, tribes and other 
settlement organizations still existing since the law of 25th June, 1856, 
of the whole or a part of their lands, woods and waters, are declared null 
and void ; all findings, resolutions and operations which may subsequently 
take place and procluce the same effects shall likewise be null and void. 
Consequently all lands, forests and waters of which the above-mentioned 
settlements may have been deprived shall be restored to them according 
to the decree of 6th January, 1915, which shall remain in force as a con- 
stitutional law. In case the adjudication of lands by way of restitution 
be not legal in the terms of the said decree wffiich adjudication shall have 
been requested by any of the above entities, those lands shall nevertheless 
be given to them by way of grant, and they shall in no event fail to receive 
such as they may need. Only such lands, title to which may have been 
acquired in the divisions made by virtue of the said law of 25th June, 1856, 
or such as may be held in undisputed ownership for more than ten years 
are excepted from the provision of nullity, provided their area does not 
exceed fifty hectares. Any excess over this area shall be returned to the 
commune and the owner shall be indemnified. All laws of restitution 
enacted by virtue of this provision shall be immediately carried into effect 
by the affininistrative authorities. Only members of the commune shall 
have the right to the lands destined to be divided and the rights to these 
lands shall bo inalienable so long as they remain undivided ; the same 
provision shall govern the right of ownership after the division has been 
made. The exercise of the rights pertaining to the nation by virtue of this 
article shall follow judicial process ; but as a part of this process and by 
order of the proper tribunals, which order shall be issued within the 
maximum period of one month, the administrative authorities shall pro- 
ceed without delay to the occupation, administration, auction or sale of 
the lands and waters in question, together with all their appurtenances, 
and in no case may the acts of the said authorities be set aside until final 
sentence is handed down. 

During the next constitutional term, the Congress and the state legisla- 
tures shall enact laws, within their respective jurisdictions, for the purpose 
of carrying out the division of large landed estates subject to the following 
conditions : 

(a) In each state and territory there shall be fixed the maximum area 
of land wffiich any one individual or legally organized corporation may own. 
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(b) The excess of the area thus fixed shall be subdivided by the owner 
within the period set by the laws of the respective locality : and these 
subdivisions shall be offered for sale on such conditions as the respective 
governments shall approve, in accordance with the said law's. 

(c) If the owner shall refuse to make the subdivision, this shall be 
carried out by the local government, by means of expropriation proceedings. 

(d) The value of the subdivisions shall be paid in annual amounts 
sufficient to amortize the principal and interest within a period of not less 
than tw'enty years, during which the person acquiring them may not 
alienate them. The rate of interest shall not exceed 5 per cent, per annum. 

(e) The owner shall be bound to receive special bonds to guarantee the 
payment of the property expropriated. With this end in view^ the Congress 
shall issue a law authorizing the states to issue bonds to meet their 
agrarian obligations. 

(f) The local laws shall govern the extent of the family patrimony, and 
determine what property shall constitute the same on the basis of its 
inalienability ; it shall not be subject to attachment nor to any charge 
whatever. 

All contracts and concessions made by former governments from and 
after the year 1870 which shall have resulted in the monopoly of lands, 
waters and natural resources of the nation by a single individual or corpora- 
tion, are declared subject to revision, and the Executive is authorized to 
declare those null and void which seriously prejudice the public interest. 
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Double Taxation, investigation in- 
to, 95. 

Economic policy of, 197, 210-15. 
Eight Hours Day Convention, 87 
seqq. 

Elbe, represented on International 
Commission for, 162. 

Prance: negotiations for commer- 
cial treaty with, 211-13; customs 
union with proposed, 211 ; treaty 
signed, 213. See also under 
Locarno. 
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Geneva Protocol, attitude to, 2, 10. 
Germany: negotiations for com- 
mercial treaty with, 212-15; 
trejity signed, 214; North Rhine- 
land Zone evacuated, 193. See 
also under Locarno. 

Government crisis, 26, 170-1. 
Great Britain, draft treaty with, 
10 . 

Licensed houses abandoned, 145. 
Luxembourg, customs union with, 
197, 211. 

Netherlands — see under Scheldt. 
Neutrality of, 170. 

Reparation, 88, 211, 214, 215. 
Switzerland, arbitration treaty 
signed with, 77. 

United States, liquor convention 
signed with, 438. 

See also under Hymans, 31. ; 
Locarno; Scheldt; VanderveldejII. 
Belgrade, 265, 306. 

Benes, M. : and Geneva Protocol, 2, 5, 
23, 55; and Locarno, 29, 49, 52, 55, 
57; and Disarmament Conference, 
72; meet.s Count Skrzyhski at 
Geneva, 248; visits Warsaw, 248; 
at Little Entente Conference, 252; 
meets M. Nincic, 255. 

Bergson, Professor, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-oj>eration, 
112, 113. 

Berne, Meeting of Ministers of Labour 
held at, 89. 

— Conventions (railway), 106, 107. 
Bessarabia, Treaty concerning, 349. 
Bethlen, Count, on Treaty of Trianon, 
252. 

Bolivar, 397. 

Bolivia: treaty with China, 326, 332; 
trade with United States, 402; 
appeals to League of Nations regard- 
ing Tacna-Arioa dispute, 405, 426, 
427; not at Pan-American Con- 
ference of 1923, 407, 410; nitrate 
war of 1879 with Chile and Peru, 
425; treaties with Chile of 1895 and 
1904, 425-6; renounces seaboard, 
426; proposes conference of South 
Pacific States, 427 ; not represented 
at Washington at conference on 
Tacna-Arica, 428; frontier dispute 
with Brazil, 429-30. See also under 
Argentine Republic. 

Bondfield, Miss M,, 88. 

Bonn, French troops evacuate, 193. 


Borch, Dr. II. von, 327. 

Boris, King of Bulgaria, 253. 

Borodin, Mr. Michael, 311, 322. 

! Bourgeois, M ., on Preparatory Oj)ium 
Committee, 132. 

Boxer Rising, Indemnity for, 358-70 
— sum owing to each Power, 359; 
part of United States share re- 
mitted, 359, 360-1; suspension of 
payments to Gi^rmany and Austria, 
359; no payments from 1917 to 
1922, 360; Russian quota, 359-60, 
366-8; Great Britain’s quota, 359, 
361-3; Ja})anese quota, 359, 363-4; 
French quota, 359, 364; Belgian 
quota, 359, 365; Italian quota, 
359, 365-6; Netherlands quota, 
359, 366; Gold Franc Disputes, 
368-70. 

Braila, 166. 

Brauns, Herr, 89. 

Brazil: signs Geneva Protocol, 2; in 
A.B.C. Alliance, 402, 410; United 
States controls coffee market in, 
402; on League of Nations Council, 
405 ; frontier dispute with Colombia 
and Peru refferred to U.S., 406, 433- 
4; Japanese and Chinese labour in, 
407; at Pan-American Conference, 
408. See also under Bolivia. 

Bremen, preferential tariffs for traffic 
to, 161. 

Breriier, M., on Preparatory Ojilurn 
Committee, 132. 

Brenner frontier, 26. 

Briand, M. : signs Geneva Protocol, 2 ; 
speech on Protocol at League of 
Nations Council, 22; Foreign Min- 
ister in M. Painleve’s Government, 
31; and pre-Locarno negotiations, 
33-7; comes to England, 43; at 
Sixth Assembly of the League, 45; 
at Locarno, 49, 50; on ‘ Europeans’, 
61; and limitation of armaments, 
71; and Graeco -Bulgarian frontier 
incident, 303, 306-6. 

Bruce, the Right Hon. S. M., Prime 
Minister of Australia, and Geneva 
Protocol, 6. 

Bruins, Professor, 95. 

Brussels: Financial Conference, 80, 
93, 94, 95; intellectual institutes at, 
113; special session of the League 
of Nations Council at, 262. 

Bryan peace treaties, 409. 

Bryan-Chamorro Treaty, 400, 413. 
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Buchanan, Sir George, 142. 

Bucharest, Little Entente Conference 
at, 251-5. 

Bug, R., 155. 

Bulgaria: signs G^^neva Protocol, 2; 
on Preparatory Commission for 
Disarmament Conference, 73; rati- 
fies Eight Hours’ Day Convention, 
90; and opium, 121; malaria com- 
mission in, 141 ; and Little Entente, 
253-4; attempt on King Boris, 253; 
(’ominunist outrage at Sofia, 253- 
4; increase of military forces, 253- 
4; relations with Jugoslavia, 254; 
Exarchist Church of, 283. See also 
under Greece; Refugees. 

Buxton, the Earl, 302. 

Bydgoszcz Canal, 104. 

Caclamanos, M., 251, 296. 

Calendar, special committee on re- 
form of the, 108. 

Calles, General — see under Mexico. 

Cam])bell, Mr. John, delegate for 
India at Opium Conference, 131. 

Campine, coalfields in, 212. 

Canada : and Geneva Protocol, 3, 5, 6; 
on European commitments, 25; at 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 393 ; 
liquor convention concluded with 
United States, 438. 

Cannes Conference, 10. 

Cantlie, Dr., 325. 

Canton: Sun Yat-sen’s power in, 310, 
312, 315; bombarded by Sun Yat- 
sen’s warships, 311; threatened 
seizure of customs house by Sun 
Yat-sen, 312, 313; insurrection 
against Kuomintang in, 315; Mer- 
chant Volunteers, 315; effect of 
Chinese seamen’s strike, 318 ; strike 
and boycott in, 321, 386; anti- 
foreign riots in, 386; American 
hospital in closes down, 388. See 
also under CWen CMung-ming. 

Carapanos, M., 302 n., 304, 305 n., 
307 n., 308 n. 

Caribbean States — see America, Cen- 
tral. 

Carranza, President — see under 
Mexico. 

Caucasus, refugees from, 276. 

Chamberlain, Mr. (now Sir) Austen: 
succeeds Mr. MacDonald as Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
4; attends Rome session of the 


League Council, 5, 21-2, 23; 

appeals for postponement of con- 
sideration of Geneva Protocol, 5; 
statements on British foreign policy, 
8, 9, 25-6, 27-9; on German pro- 
posals for guarantee pact, 19 n., 
28-9; interview with M. Herriot, 
21 ; speeches at League of Nations 
Council on Geneva Protocol, 21, 
22, 23; and pre-Locarno negotia- 
tions, 33, 34, 3(5, 37, 39; meets M. 
Briand at Geneva, 37; at Sixth 
Assembly of the League, 45; dele- 
gate to Locarno, 49, 50; on Locarno 
Pact, 56; German appreciation of, 
59; Russian attitude towards, 63; 
on limitation of armaments, 71 ; on 
evacuation of Cologne zone, 184; 
and Albanian situation, 285; on 
League intervention in Graeco- 
Bulgarian frontier dispute, 306. 

Chamorro, Sen or, 406. 

Chamuria, Albanians from, 281. 

Changchun: railway to, 339, 352; 
conference at, 340. 

Chang Hsiin, 324. 

Chang Tso-lin, 310, 314, 310, 336, 
345, 386; defeated by Chihli mili- 
tarists, 311; in alliance with Sun 
Yat-sen, 311 ; biographical note on, 
324; his Government in Manchuria 
recognized by Russia, 330; and 
Soviet Railway authorities, 345-6; 
war declared against, 371. 

Chang Tsung-ch’ang, Governor of 
Shantung, 315. 

Chapei, strike in, 320. 

Charleroi, 211. 

Charlton, Mr., on Institute of In- 
tellectual Co-operation, 113-14. 

Chekiang, 313, 314. 

Chemical and Bacteriological War- 
fare — sec under Armaments. 

Ch’en Ch’iung-ming, General, 310, 
311, 312. 

Chi Hsieh-yuan, 315. 

Chiang Kai-shek, biographical note 
on, 324. 

Chicherin, M.: visits Berlin, 6,5-6; 
visits Warsaw, 65; visits Kovno, 
232; on Sino-Soviet agreements, 
336; on Russo-Japanese Treaty, 
347, 349. 

Chilcaya, 428. 

Children, International Association 
for the Protection of, 146; Advisory 
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Committee for the Protection of, j 
147. See also under Women and | 
Children. | 

Chile: signs Geneva Protocol, 2; 
neutrality towards Germany, 396, 
402; in A.B.C. Alliance, 402, 403, 
408; and League of Nations, 405, 
426, 427. See also under Bolivia; 
Tacna and Arica. 

China: 

America, Latin, emigiation to, 407. 
Brigands, 378-81. 

Child labour problem in, 321, 390- 

2 , 

Civil War: (1922), 311; (1924-5), 
371, 375-6. 

Communists in, 322. See also under 
Kuomintang. 

Consortium, Four-Power, 353-5. 
Constitution, 312. 

Customs revenue, division of be- 
tween North and South, 312-13. 
See a lso under China : Tar iff Con- 
ference. 

Denmark — see under China: Tariff 
Conference ; Lincheng Bandit Out- 
rage. • 

Extraterritoriality, 310, 357, 358, | 
389. ■ ! 

France: protests against Sino- | 
German reparation settlement, 
329-30; interests of in Russo- 
Chinese Bank, 338; Chinese 
Customs Tariff Treaty ratified 
by, 370. See also under Boxer 
Rising; Chirui: Gold Frame Dis- 
pute. Tariff Conference ; Chinese 
Eastern Railway ; Lincheng Bandit 
Outrage. 

Germany: treaty with, 327-30, 332; 
Sino-German indebtedness, 329. 
See also under Boxer Rising; 
(^hina: Trade Marie Law. 

Gold Franc Dispute: with Belgium, 
365; with France, 364, 368-70. 
Great Britain: war with in nine- 
teenth century, 122; special 
difficulty of British position, 317 ; 
Chinese hostility, 323; commer- 
cial treaty with (1902), 356; 
agreement with for rendition of 
Weihaiwei, 377-8. See also under 
Boxer Rising; China: Tariff 
Conference ; Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way ; Kuomintang ; Lincheng Ban- 
dit Outrage. 
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Institute of Pacific Relations, 393- 
5. 

Internal Affairs (1921-5), 310-23; 
position at end of 1923, 313. 

Italy — see under Boxer Rising ; 
China: Tariff Conference; Lin- 
cheng Bandit Outrage. 

Japan : Japanese influence on Fong- 
tien Party, 313 n.; boycott of 
goods from, following ‘Twenty- 
One Demands’, 318; loans from, 
374; Chinese attitude towards 
Soviet-Japanese treaty, 350. See 
also under Boxer Rising ; China: 
Tariff Conference. Trade Mark 
Law; Chinese Eastern Railway; 
Lincheng Bandit Outrage; Man- 
churia; Peking; Sun Yat-sen. 

Manchu Ex-Emperor, 314. 

Mexico — see under Lincheng Bandit 
Outrage. 

Nationalism, rise of, 318, 381. See 
also under Kuomintang. 

Netherlands — see under Boxer 
Rising; China: Tariff Conference. 

Peking Government, changes in, 
311-12, 313, 314-15. 

Persia, treaty with, 326-7. 

Portugal — see under China: Tariff 
Conference. 

Russia, relations with, 66, 332-7 — 
Soviet proposals (1919), 332-3; 
Tsarist representatives, 333-4; 
Sino-Soviet Conference, 334; 
Treaty of 31st May, 1924, 334-6, 
367 ; attitude to Lincheng Bandit 
Outrage, 380. See also under 
Boxer Rising; Chinese Eastern 
Railway ; Kuomintang ; Peking. 

Shanghai Incident — see under 
Shanghai. 

Slavery in, 151. 

Strikes and boycotts in, 318-21, 
381-4, 387-8. 

Switzerland, treaty with, 326, 332. 

Tariff Conference, 316, 317, 370-6, 
377 — invitation to, 370-1; 
Chinese proposals, 371; abolition 
of likin. 371-3; United States 
proposals, 372-3; Committee on 
Tariff Autonomy, 372-3; resolu- 
tions passed, 373; Japanese loans, 
374; surtaxes, 372, 374-5, 376; 
conference brought to an end by 
civil war, 376. 

Trade Mark Laws 356-8 — trade 
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China (cont .) : 

mark registers set up, 356; law 
promulgated, 357; protests 
against law, 357; Trade Mark 
Gazette issued, 357; law recog- 
nized by Powers, 358. 

Trades II nionisrn , growth of, 3 1 8-2 1 . 
United States — see under Boxer 
Rising ; China : Tariff Conference^ 
Trade Mark Ijaw ; Lincheng Ban- 
dit Outrage. 

See also under Austria: Bolivia: 
Boxer Rising: Canton; Chang 
Tso-lin; Feng Yu-hsiang ; Hong- 
kong; Kvom intang: JAneheng 
Bandit Outrage : Manchuria ; Pe- 
king; Shameen; Shanghai : SJtan- 
tung: Sun CJiuan-fang: Sun 
Vat-sen; Wang, Dr. C. T.: Wu 
P^ei-fu. 

Chinese Eastern Ilailway, 332, 334, 
337-46, 352 — agreement regarding 
appended to Sino- Soviet Treaty of | 
31at May, 1924, 335-6, 342-4; j 
Chang Tso-lin ’r agreement with 1 
Russia regarding (Mukden Agree- j 
meiit), 336, 343-4; history of, 338- 
40; contract for construction of, 
338; statutes of Chinese Eastern 
Railway Co., 339; gauge of, 339; 
Inter- Allied control of, 339; Sino- 
Russian joint administration of, 
340-1, 345; at Washington Con- 
ference, 340-1 ; Soviet claim to 
Tsarist Government’s rights in, 
341 ; American and French rc- 
])resentation8 regarding adminis- 
tration, 341-2 ; protests from Powers 
regarding Sino-Soviet agreement, 
343; Sino-Soviet Railway Con- 
ference at Harbin, 344-5; attempts 
to establish Bolshevik influence 
over, 345; M. Ivanov appointed 
General Manager, 345; military 
transport on, 345-6. 

Chinkiang, British Consul assaulted 
at, 386. 

Chita, 338. 

Chorzow Nitrate Works, 238, 239. 

Ch’un, Prince, 314. 

Ciraolo, Signor, President of the 
Italian Bed Cross, 153. 

Coblenz, 191. 

Cologne; evacuation of, 11, 32, 48, 50, 
180, 181, 184, 186, 189-90, 192-3, 
201; customs authorities at, 162; 


relations between civil authorities 
and army of occupation, 183; 
French security de})cndent on re- 
tention of bridgehead, 184. 

Colombia: Panama secedes from, 
399, 407; refuses to ratify Hay- 
Herran Treaty, 399; frontier dis- 
pute with Venezuela, 406, 432-3; 
appeals to IJ.S. regarding frontier 
dispute with Peru, 406, 433; refuses 
to recognize Panama, 431; treaty 
with U.S. regarding Panama, 431; 
absence from League of Nations, 
431; fall of Government, 431; re- 
cognizes Panama, 432; frontier 
agreements with Panama, 432; 
treaty sigiu^d with Peru, 433. See 
also und(^r Brazil. 

Comity des Forges, 201. 

Co mite International de la Croix 
Rouge, 152. 

Communications and Transit — see 
under League of Nations. 

Conference of Ambassadors: and 
evacuation of Cologne Zone, 12, 
182; correspondence with German 
G o vernment regarding military con - 
troL 172 seqq., 191-2; and Com- 
mission of Control’s report on 
German disarmament, 184, 185; 
and Vilna dispute, 229; and Bulgar- 
ian militaiy forces, 253, 254; and 
Jugoslav-x\lbanian frontier, 284, 
287. 

Constantine VI Arojioghlu, Mgr. — 
see under Oecumenical Patriarch. 

Constantinople: relief work in, 147-8; 
Greeks in, 257, 260-4, 281. 

Coolidge, Prepident, on Locarno, 62. 

Copenhagen, conference of Lithuan- 
ian and Polish delegates at, 231. 

Corfe, Lt.-Col. A. C.: on Graeco- 
Bulgar Emigration Mixed Com- 
mission, 289, 291 n.,293n. ; appointed 
League of Nations representative 
regarding execution of Minorities 
Treaties, 294; recommendations to 
Bulgaria and Greece, 294-5. 

Corfu, 119 n., 283 ti., 295. 

Corsica, Malaria Commission in, 142. 

Costa Rica: appeals against Bryan - 
Chamorro Treaty, 400; notifies 
intention of withdrawing from 
League of Nations, 404; appeals to 
League over Panama frontier dis- 
pute, 406, 430; United States 
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settles Panama frontier dispute, 
407, 430-1 ; proposes American 
Court of International Justice, 410; 
signs but refuses to ratify Treaty of 
Central American Union, 413; 
takes possession of Goto, 430. 

Goto, 430, 431. 

Cracow, Polish-Czechoslovak Con- 
ference held at, 247. 

Cuba: gains independence from Spain, 
399, 434; United States control 
over, 399, 435; and League of 
Nations, 405; Isle of Pines Treaty, 
ratiflcation of, 412, 434-6. 

(Uiinmins, Mr., ChargS (V Archives for 
Great Britain in Mexico, 421, 422. 

Ciino, Dr. : proposes guarantee pact, 
16, 17, 19; on Rhineland occupation, 
16. 

Curzon, Lord: on German Disarm- 
ament, 11-12, 181; on Oecumen- 
ical Patriarch, 207. 

Cushman, Miss Emma, 147. 

Cyzicus, 269. 

(Czechoslovakia: 

Barcelona Convention ratified by, 
159. 

Eight Hours’ Day Convention rati- 
fied by, 87, 90. 

France: treaty with, 247, 250; 
attitude to Czechoslovak-Polish 
agreen’ients, 249-50. See also 
under Locurno. 

Geneva Protocol signed by, 2. 
Germany: disarmament of, 14; 
attitude towards Hindenburg, 
27, 252; relations with, 248, 250. 
See also under Locarno. 

Italy, pact of friendship signed 
with, 250. 

Licensed houses abandoned in, 145; 
Poland’s relations with, 233, 247- 
50 ; frontier question settled with, 
247; treaty negotiations with, 
247-8; commercial convention 
with, 248-9; treaty of concili- 
ation and arbitration with, 77, 
249. 

Russia, attitude towards, 251. 
Siberia, Czechoslovak troops in, 339. 
Waterways, International; repre- 
sented on Elbe Commission, 162; 
attitude towards Oder naviga- 
tion, 164. 

See also under Little Entente; 
Locarno. 


D’Abernon, Lord, 17. 

Dairen: acquired by Russia, 339; 
economic position of, 350, 356. 

Daman, opium introduced into China 
from, 122. 

Danube, R.: in Versailles Treaty, 103, 
155; Statute of the, 103, 165; 
European Commission of the, limits 
of jurisdiction of, 110, 165-6; 

navigation on, 108, 165-6: cabot- 
age on, 165; Hines Report on, 166. 

Danzig, 164, 233, 241-7 — procedure 
for settling disputtss with Poland, 
241-2; agreements with Poland, 
242, 243. 244; dispute with Poland 
regarding site for munitions, 242-3 ; 
dispute with Poland regarding 
postal comm unications, 243-5; port 
of, extent of defined, 245; financial 
and economic position of, 246; air 
communications centre, 246; Har- 
bour Development Loan, 246-7. 

Dawes Plan — see under Reparation. 

Delafosse, M., on Slavery Commission, 
150 . 

Delevingne, Sir M., on Opium Ad- 
visory Committee, 131, 132. 

Dernir- Kapil, 300, 301, 302 n., 305,307. 

Denmark: and naval security, 8; 
armaments position of, 14; and 
Geneva Protocol, 51 ; treaty with 
Siam, 78; ratifies Eight Hours Day 
Convention, 90; tuberculosis inves- 
tigations in, 142; ratifies Barcelona 
Con vention, 1 59 ; Norwegian Nation - 
alists’ attitude towards, 223; arbi- 
tration treaties signed with Norway, 
Sweden and Finland, 223; arbi- 
tration t reaty signed with Germany, 
224; Schleswig frontier incidents, 
224 ; Disarmament Bill, 225 ; United 
States purchases Virgin Islands 
from, 400; liquor convention signed 
with United States, 438. See also 
under China. 

Derkos, 269. 

Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, 329. 

Diaz, Porfirio — see under Mexico. 

Dinghofer, Dr., 252. 

Disarmament — see under Armaments; 
Germany : Disarmament. 

Dominican Republic, admitted to 
League of Nations, 404. 

Dominions, British, and Geneva 
Protocol, 2, 4, 5, 25. See also under 
Locarno. 
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Donetz Basin, anti-epidemic cam- 
paign proposed in, 140. 

Doxakis, Lt., and Tarlis incident, 
292-3. 

Duisburg, evacuation of, 47. 

Durazzo, 286. 

Diisseldorf: evacuation of, 47; Dr. 
Luther’s speech at, 189. 

Dzevaltovsky, M. : see Turin, M. 

Ebert, President, death of, 27. 

Economic Committee, (-onferences, 
etc. — sec under League of Nations. 

Ecuador: draft convention on slavery 
communicated to, 152 n. : and 
League of Nations, 404, 434 ti. ; 
frontier dispute with Peru, 400, 
434. 

Eddy, Mr. Charles B., Chairman of 
Gr(M3k Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission, 275. 

Edwards, Sefior Agustin, President of 
the Third Assembly of the League, 
405. 

Eftim, Papa, Head of Turkish Ortho- 
dox Church in Anatolia, 208, 272. 
See also under Oecumenical PatrL 
arch. 

Egypt: at armaments conference, 69; 
exiDort of arms to, 70; at Customs 
Formalities Conference, 97; and 
opium, 121 ; draft convention on 
slavery communicated to, 152. 

Eight Hours’ Day Convention, 86 
seqq. 

Einaudi, Professor, 95. 

Elbe, R., 155, 162-3 — Commission 
for, 162; Statute of Navigation for, 
162; supplementary convention 
regarding navigation of, 162; rail- 
way competition with, 163. 

Electric power, convention on trans- 
mission of in transit, 107. 

Emigration : International Commis- 
sion on, 91; Rome Conference on, 
109, 145. 

Entebbe, International Commission 
on sleeping sickness at, 142. 

Epidemics, see under League of 
Nations : Health. 

Epirus, Albanian Muslims in, 280. 

Erivaii, 276. 

Estonia: signs Geneva Protocol, 2; 
treaty with Finland, Latvia and 
Poland, 77; attends Barcelona 
Conference, 105; conciliation treaty 


with Sweden signed, 224; Com- 
munist rising in (11124), 227; 

relations with Lithuania, 227 ; 
arbitration convention with Ger- 
many, 76, 229; arbitration con- 
vention with Latvia, 230; protocol 
witli Latvia and Lithuania, 230; 
sends trade delegation to Moscow, 
232. 

Evans, Mrs., murdered by Mexican 
bandits, 422. 

Everson, Inspector, 385. 

Exchange, bills of, attempted unifi- 
cation of legislation regarding, 100. 

Exindaris, M., Greek delegate on 
Mixed Commission on Exchange of 
Population, 261. 

Fan Noli, Mgr., 284-6 — demands 
League of Nations intervention in 
Albania, 286 ; flight of, 286 ; reported 
to be organizing an insurrection, 
288 n. 

Faroes, the, 223. 

Feig, Dr., 88, 90. 

Feng Yu-hsiang, General, 311 — coup 
d'itaU Oct, 1923, 314, 377; bio- 
graphical note on, 324. 

Fengtien party, 313-15. See also 
Ciiang Tso-lin. 

Ferrario, General, 306. 

Fethi Boy, 262, 271. 

Financial Committee, — see under 
League of Nations. 

Finland: signs Geneva Protocol, 2; on 
Disarmament Conference Prepar- 
atory Commission, 73; arbitration 
convention with Germany, 76, 229; 
ratifies Barcelona Convention, 159; 
signs arbitration treaties with 
Sweden and Norway, 223; relations 
with Russia, 226; Government 
overthrown, 226; at Baltic States 
Conference, 227 ; signs general 
arbitration convention with Baltic 
States, 227-8; refusal to ratify 
previous Baltic , States agreement, 
228 ; requests postponement of 
Baltic Ministers’ conference, 230. 
See also under Denmark; Estonia. 

Fleuriau, M. de, 31, 43. 

Flushing, economic position of, 168. 

Foch, Marshal, 174, 191. 

Forbes-Watson, Mr., 88, 89. 

Ford, Mr. Alexander Hume, 392. 

Formosa, 122. 
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Fortuyn, M. Droogleever, 306. 

Franco; 

Eight Hours’ Day Convention, 
ratihcation of, 90, 91. 

Elbe Com mission, representation 
on, 162. 

Financial instability of, 205. 
(jrencva Protocol, attitude to, 2, 10, 

Jl. 

tJcrmany, commercial negotiations 
with, 198-205. See also under 
Cologne ; Germany : IHsarmamenU 
O em/pied Areu; Locarno, 

Great Britain, guarantee pact with, 
79. 

Metallurgical industry of, 198-9, 
201, 205. 

Mexico: Claims Commission, 419, 
423; recognition of. 421. 

Opium, 121, 131, 132. 

Poland: treaty with, 30, 247; and 
Polish-Czechoslov'ak agreements, 
250. See also under Locarno. 
liussia, relations with, 64, 65. 
Security — see under Geneva Proto- 
col. Locarno. 

Siam, treaty with, 78. 

Switzerland, arbitration treaty with, 
77. See also under Savoy Free 
Zones. 

Textile industry in, 196. 

United States, proposed purchase 
of Guadaloupe and Martinique 
from, 400. 

See also under Alsace-Lorraine; 
Belgium; Briandy M,; Czechoslo- 
vakia ; IlerrioU M. ; Intellectual 
Co-operation ; Locarno; Poincare. 
M. ; Savoy Free Zones. 

Frank, Dr., 252. 

Fromageot, M., 43, 45. 

Fukien, 313, 314. 

G-alatz, 166. 

Gaus, Dr., 45. 

Gdynia, 247. 

Geneva: originally a free city, 215; 
signs treaty of Turin, 216; annexed 
to France, 216; necessity of prompt 
communications with, 306 n. 

— Protocol, 66, 71, 75, 79, 228, 231, 
249 — lapse of, 1-24; signatures to, 
2; proposed Japanese amendments 
to Art. 10, 2; question postponed 
from Rome Session of Council, 4; 
Great Britain discusses with Domi- 

H 


nions, 5 seqg. '. referred to Sixth 
Assembly, 24 ; situation after lapse 
of, 25; relation to Locarno Pact, 
50, 55, 56; Disarmament provisions 
of, 66-7. 

G^noa Conference, 63, 82, 91, 93, 94, 
106, 139, 140, 161. 

Georgiad(bB, Mgr. Basil — see under 
Oecumenical Patriarch. 

Germany : 

America, South, commercial rela* 
tions with, 402. 

Armaments Conference, repre* 
sented at, 69. 

Barcelona Conference, rei^resented 
at, 105 n. 

(’olonial mandate, 60-1. 

Customs Formalities Conference, 
represented at, 97. 

Disarmament of, 172-93 — fi ve cate- 
gories of military control opera- 
tions, 172; correspondence with 
Conference of Ambassadors, 172- 
9; general inspection by Control 
Commission, 11, 178, 180; report 
of Control Commission, 181, 184- 
6, 188. See also under Kdnigs- 
berg; Eeichswehr ; Versailles Com- 
mittee; Versailles Treaty. 

— Conference, Preparatory Com- 
mission for, represented on, 73. 
Eight Hours’ Day Convention, 86- 
91. 

Ex-Crown Prince returns to, 173. 
Great Britain: commercial negotia- 
tions Avith, 199, 205-9; British 
protectionist measures against 
Germany, 197; Reparation agree- 
ment, 208; and German-Polish 
relations, 233. See also under 
Cologne; Germany : Disarmament y 
Occupied Area; Locarno. 
Industries: Chemical, 195; metal- 
lurgical, 198-9, 201, 205. 

I taly , commercial negotiation s with , 
209-10. 

League of Nations: entry into, 13, 
14, 24, 33, 38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 47. 
48, 50, 56, 181, 224-5, 404, 405; 
Health Committee of, 140; super- 
vision of German armaments, 
175, 193. 

Little Entente, attitude of to 
President Ilindenburg, 252. 
Mexico: neutrality during War, 
396; General Obregon’s Govern- 
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Gennany (coni ,) : 

ment recognized, 418; Mixed 
Claims Commission, 423. 
Military Associations, 177, 178, 190, 
191, 192. 

Nationalists in, 40, 46, 59, 60, 63, 
176, 179, 190, 245, 252. 

Occupied Area: 

Alleviations granted, 60. 
Alterations in r6gime after Locar- 
no, 191-3. 

Cologne Zone — see under Cologne. 
Ehineland, 17, 18, 31, 40, 44, 48, 
182, 191, 192, 193. 

Ruhr, 18, 40, 47, 172. See also 
under Versailles Treaty. 

Opium, 121, 131. 

Poland: frontier with, 20, 21, 29, 
30, 34, 39, 248, 250; relations 
with (1924-5), 227, 233-41; 

optants and nationality questions, 
234-6; convention regarding op- 
tants signed, 235; expropria- 
tion of e8tates,236~9; commercial 
relations, 239-41. See also under 
Locarno; Versailles Treaty. 
Russia, relations with, 63-6; com- 
mercial treaty with, 65, 255-6; 
and German -Polish disputes, 233. 
Sec also under Eapallo, Treaty of. 
Slavery, draft convention com- 
municated to, 152 n. 

Spain, commercial treaty with, 

210 . 

Sweden, arbitration treaty with, 76. 
Switzerland, arbitration treaty 
with, 76. 

Trade, foreign, revival of, 197. 
United States: protectionist mea- 
sures of,' 197; war declared by, 
396; liquor convention concluded 
with, 438. 

War Guilt, 12, 47, 48, 60. 
Waterways, International — Elbe 
Commission, 162; Oder Com- 
mission, 164. 

See also under Alsace-Lorraine; 
Austria; Baltic States; Belgium; 
Chile; China; Czechoslovakia; 
Denmark; Ebert, President; Es- 
tonia; France; Hindenhurg, Pre- 
sident; Locarno; Luther, Herr; 
Beparation; Saar; Silesia, 
Upper; Stresemann, Herr. 

Gex, established as a free zone, 215, 
216; in Versailles Treaty, 218. 


Ghent, 168. 

Ghent-Macstricht-Antwerp Canal, 
168. 

Ghent- Terneuzen Canal, 168, 169. 
Gheorgiev, General, 253. 

Goa, opium introduced into China 
from, 122. 

Gohr, M., Chairman of Slavery Com- 
mission, 150. 

Goto, Baron, 346. 

Great Britain: 

America, South, commercial rela- 
tions with, 402. 

Armaments, limitation of, attitude 
to, 72. 

Cancer inquiry in, 142. 

Economic position of, 205. 

Eight Hours’ Day Convention, 86 
seqq. 

Elbe Commission, representation 
on, 162. 

Franco-German commercial nego- 
tiations, anxiety regarding, 199. 
Geneva Protocol, attitude to, 1 
seqq., 21-3, 67. 

Mexico: Claims Commission, 419; 
British representation, 421-2; 
relations with broken off, 422; 
recognition of, 423. 

Netherlands, arbitration treaty 
with renewed, 76. 

Norway, arbitration treaty with 
renewed, 76. 

Opium, 121, 131, 132. 

Russia, trade agreement with, 63, 
349; liostility towards, 66; Soviet 
Government recognized, 334. 
Siam, treaty with, 78. 

United States ; proposal to purchase 
Jamaica, 400; friction with over 
confiscated cargoes, 436; liquor 
convention signed with, 437-8. 
See also under Chamberlain, Sir 
Austen; China; France; Germany; 
Locarno; MacDonald, Mr. 
Greece: 

Bulgaria: 

Deportees from Western Thrace, 
290. 

Frontier incident of Oct. 19, 
1926, 291, 298, 299-309— 
fighting at Demir-Kapu, 301 ; 
Greek troops occupy Bulgarian 
territory, 302; Mixed Com- 
mission of Inquiry, 303, 306, 
307; Greek indemnity, 307; 
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Swedifth officers appointed to 
supervize frontier, 309; 
Increase in Bulgarian army pro- 
tested against, 254; 

Relations with regarding minor- 
i t i e s 288-99 — M inorities 
Treaties, 289 ; emigration from 
Bulgaria, 289, 290; Mixed 
Emigration Commission, 291- 
3; Stanimaka incident, 292, 
297; Tarlis incident, 292-3, 
297 ; protocolssigned at Geneva, 
294-5 ; League questionnaire 
to Greece, 296. 

Eight Hours’ Day Convention 
ratified by, 90. 

Geneva Protocol signed by, 2. 

International Finance Commission 
at Athens, 274. 

Jugoslavia; Graeco -Serb treaty of 
1913, 250, 295: negotiations for 
new treaty with, 250, 251. 

Little Entente, attitude to, 251. 

Malaria Commission in, 141. 

Opium, 121. 

Switzerland , arbitration treaty with, 
77. 

Turkey; 

Exchange of populations with, 
257-06 — Lausanne convention 
regarding, 257-8, 260, 262, 
263, 265, 272, 283, 289 n.; 
Mixed Commission to regulate, 
258, 259, 260, 261, 265, 280-1; 
numbers involved, 259; Greeks 
in Constantinople, 260-5; 
League of Nations and expul- 
sion of Constantinople Greeks, 
261-2; agreements signed at 
Angora and Athens, 265-6; 
exchangeability of Metropol- 
itans, 269-72. See also under 
Oecumenical Patriarch. 

War with in Anatolia, 257, 273, 
290, 299. 

See also under Albania ; Oecu- 
menical Patriarch; Politis, M.; 
Befugees. 

Greenland, 223. 

Gregorios VII Zerboudakis — see 

under Oecumenical Patriarch. 

Groom, Sir Littleton, 3. 

Guadeloupe, proposed United States 

purchase of from France, 400. 

Guantanamo, 399. 

Guatemala: and Central American 

H 


Union, 407, 413; supports Costa 
Rica occupation of Goto, 430. 

Gwadar, 70. 

Hague Conventions: on international 
law, 116; on opium, 121, 133. 

Hague, The, meeting of Institute of 
International Law at, 116. 

Haichow, port of, 366. 

Haiti: on slavery commission, 150; 
U.S. intervention in, 399-400. 

Hakiiig, Gtmcral, High Cominissioner 
for Danzig, 243, 244. 

Hamburg, 161. 

Hankow, riot in, 386. 

Harbin, 339, 341, 354. 

Haute-Bavoie — see under Savoy Free 
Zones. 

Hawaii, at Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 393. 

Hay-Hcrran Treaty, 399. 

Hayes, President, 399. 

Heilungkiang, 313, 355. 

Helsin^ors, Baltic States Conference, 
227. 

Herrero, General, 413. 

Ilerriot, M. : defends Geneva Protocol, 
11; on security, 15; and guarantee 
pact, 18, 19, 29, 30; fall of Govern- 
ment, 31, 33; succeeds M. Poincar6, 
176, 221; at Chequers, 176; and 
German disarmament, 178; and 
evacuation of Cologne, 181, 184; 
and evacuation of the Ruhr, 199; 
and Franco-G-erman Commercial 
Treaty, 199. 

Hertzog, General the Rt. Hon. J. B. 
M., and Geneva Protocol, 5-6. 

Hindenburg, Field - Marshal von: 
elected President, 27 ; in favour of 
Locarno Pact, 61 ; Little Entente 
and, 252. 

Hines, Mr. Walker D.: conducts 
Rhino and Danube navigation 
inquiries, 108, 161 ; report on Rhine 
navigation, 161-2; report on Dan- 
ube navigation, 166. 

Hioki, M., Japanese delegate at 
Chinese Tariff Conference, 372. 

Hoang Ho — see Yellow Biver. 

Hocsch, Herr von, 48. 

Holder, Sir Thomas, 422. 

Homberg, evacuation of, 189. 

Honan, 313. 

Honduras: and League of Nations, 
404; and Central American Union, 

2 
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407, 412-5; United States inter- 
vention, 411-12; supports Costa 
Bican occupation of Goto, 430. 

Hongkong: Chinese seamen’s strike 
in, 318, 319; boycott of, 387-8. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 315. 

Horne, Sir Robert, 199 n. 

Houghton, Mr., 62. 

Howland, Mr. Charles P., Chairman of 
Greek Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission, 275. 

Hsu Shih-ch’ang, 310, 311. 

Hsiian-t’ung, 314. 

Hughes, Mr. Charles Evans: and 
Draft Conventions on International 
law, 120; on Monroe Doctrine, 411 ; 
at Central American Conference at 
Washington, 41 4 ; on Mexican situa- 
tion, 420; Panama appeals to, 431; 
and Brazil-Colombia-Peru di8i)ute, 
433-4. 

— . Rt. Hon. W. M., 3. 

Hunan, 313, 314. 

Hungary: and limitation of arma- 
ments, 72 ; financial reconstruction 
of, 93, 94; at Barcelona Conference, 
105; intellectual workers in, 112, 
113; and Little Entente, 252-3. 

Hunger, M., financial adviser to 
Albania, 282. 

Huningue, proposed canal from to 
Strasbourg, 161. 

Hupei, 313. 

Hurst, Sir Cecil, and Locarno negotia- 
tions, 43, 45. 

Hwai River conservancy, 366. 

Hydraulic power development, con- 
vention on, 107. 

Hymans, M. : on security, 10; and 
Geneva Protocol, 23 ; and guarantee 
pact, 26 ; and Graeco -Bulgarian 
minorities, 294. 


Iberian Institute of Comparative Law, 
117. 

Ifni, declaration regarding territory 
of, 69, 70. 

Imperial Conferences: (1923), 26; 
(1925), 6. 

Imperial Defence, Committee of, 7. 

In^x Bihliographicu8f 115. 

India: and Geneva Protocol, 6, 7; 
ratifies Eight Hours’ Day Con- 
vention, 90; and opium, 121, 129, 
130, 131, 132, 136; ratifies Bar- 


celona Convention on Navigable 
Waterways, 159. 

Indo-China, and opium, 121. 
Industrial Hygiene, Advisory Com- 
mittee on, 91. 

Industrial Property: Permanent 
Bureau for the protection of, 96; 
revision of convention on, 96, 97. 
Ingolstadt, incident at, 180. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 392-5 
— first conference (1925), 393-5; 
countries represented at, 393 ; 
questions discussed at, 394-5; 
Chinese representatives at, 395 ; 
Korean representative at, 395; 
Philippine Islands representative 
at, 395 ; cost of organization of, 395. 
Intellectual Co-operation: Committee 
on, 110-16; Institute of — French 
proposal for establishment of, 113- 
14; League’s relation to, 114; sub- 
sidy from French and Polish 
Governments, 114 a.; organization 
of, 115. 

Inter-Allied Debts, 92. 

Inter-Allied Railway Committee at 
Vladivostok, 339, 341. 

International Academic Union, 113. 

— Associations, Union of, 113. 

— Hydrographic Bureau, 109. ^ 

— Labour Conferences : First (1919), 
82; Third (1921), 82, 83, 101; 
Fourth (1922), 84; Fifth (1923), 
84-5; Sixth (1924), 84, 85-6, 89; 
Seventh (1925), 85, 86, 90; Italian 
Workerw’ delegation to, 85-6. 

Office, 73, 82-92 — Governing 

Body, 86, 86, 88; and unemploy- 
ment, 101; and protection of 
children, 146; on Slavery Commis- 
sion, 150. 

— Law — see under Law, Inter- 
national. 

— Relief Union, proposed, 153, 154. 

— Third, 229, 253, 286 n. 

— University Information Office, 111. 
Italy: 

Armaments, limitation of, attitude 
to, 72. 

Barcelona Convention on Navigable 
Waterways ratified by, 159. 
Cancer Commission in, 142. 

Eight Hours’ Day Convention rati- 
fied by, 90-1. 

Elbe Commission, representation 
on, 162. 
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Geneva Protocol, attitude to, 9. 
International Law Institute at 
Rome offered by, 120. 
Jugoslavia, agreements with, 250. 
Malaria Commission in, 141. 
Metallurgical industry in, 209. 
Mexico, Claims Commission with, 
419. 

Rumania, relations with, 255. 
Russia: attempt of to detach from 
Locarno, 64; Soviet Government 
recognized by, 334. 

Siam, treaty with, 78. 

United States, liquor convention 
with, 438. 

See also under Albania; Austria; 
China ; Ciechoslovalcia ; Germany ; 
Locarno; Mussolini, Signor. 

‘Iraq, export of arms to, 70; boundary 
with Turkey, 262. 

Irish Free State, and Geneva Proto- 
col, 5. 

Ivanov, M., General Manager of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, 345, 
346. 

Jamaica, proposed U.S. purchase of 
from Great Britain, 400. 

Janina murders, 119 n., 283 n. 

Japan: 

America, Latin, emigration to, 407. 
Bessarabia Treaty, ratification of, 
349. 

Eight Hours’ Day Convention not 
ratified by, 90 n. 

Geneva Protocol, attitude to, 9. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, re- 
presented at, 393. 

Mexico, treaty of commerce and 
navigation with, 423. 

Opium,' 121, 131, 132. 

Russia: war with, 339 ; treaty with, 
346-50 ; fishery convention with 
to be revised, 347; North Sak- 
halin evacuated, 347-8; con- 
cessions in North Sakhalin, 348- 
9 ; rivalry in Manchuria, 350-6. 
Slavery in, 152. 

See also under China; Manchuria; 
South Manchurian Railway. 

Jaspar, M., and Belgian security, 10; 
and revision of 1839 Treaty, 169. 

Javor^ina, 247. 

Jeppe, Miss, 147, 148. 

Jevad Bey, 265. 

Joffe, M., 334, 346. 
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Jordan, Sir John, on Preparatory 
Opium Committee, 132. 

Jouhaux, M., 88. 

Jugoslavia: signs Geneva Protocol, 2; 
and Disarmament Conference Pre- 
I>aratory Commission, 73; and 
opium, 121 ; malaria commission in, 
141,142; preli minary investigations 
on tuberculosis in, 142; regime on 
waterways in, 159; and Danube 
navigation, 165-6; attitude to- 
wards Ilindenburg, 252; and Bul- 
garian Communist rising, 254; and 
Macedonian minorities, 295. 

See also under Albania; Bulgaria; 

Greece; Italy; Little Entente; 

Locarno; N indie, M. 

Kalfov, M., 254, 293, 294. 

Kansu, 313. 

Karakhan, M., and Sino-Soviet nego- 
tiations, 334, 337 ; and Russo- 
Japanese treaty, 346-8; on renun- 
ciation of Russian quota of Boxer 
Indemnity, 366-7; and Lincheng 
Bandit Outrage, 380. 

K am e book, Jonkheer van: and 
Geneva Protocol, 9-10; and revi- 
sion of Belgian Treaty of 1839, 169, 
171-2. 

Kellogg, Mr., on relations between 
United States and Mexico, 424. 

Kempner, Ilerr, 50, 52. 

Kennedy, Dr., 147, 148. 

Kershaw, Sir Louis, 88. 

Kharkov, 139, 140. 

Kiangsi, 313. 

Kiangsu, 313 — Ferigtien group gains 
control of, 315; Chang loses, 371. 

King, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, 
and Geneva Protocol, 6. 

Kirin, 313. 

Kiukiang, anti-British and anti- 
Japanese demonstrations in, 386. 

Konigsberg : artillery at, 187, 188, 190, 
192; Military Control Commission 
in, 193; trade of, 246. 

Koo, Dr. Wellington, plenipotentiary 
at Sino-Soviet Conference, 334. 

Korea, at Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 393, 395. 

Koritza district, villages in assigned 
to Albania, 283. 

Kossovo Committee, 286 n. 

Koudacheff, Prince, 332, 334. 

Kovno, Vatican representative in, 230. 
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Krakovetsky, M., Soviet delegate to 
Albania, 286. 

Krupps, demolish plant, 190. 

Knla, 302. 

Kno Sung-lin, revolts against Chang 
Tso-lin, 346. 

Kuominchiin, 314, 376. See also 
Feng Yu-lisiang. 

Kuomintang: position of at end of 
1923, 313; insurrection in Canton 
against, 315; growth of power of in 
1925, 316, 323; exploitation of 
labour unrest by, 319, 321, 322, 
388; history of, 322; Soviet in- 
fluence introduced into by Borodin, 
322, 323; Organization of, 323; 
relations with l^ationalist Grovern- 
rrient, 323; hostility to Great 
Britain, 323; and Hongkong boy- 
cott, 388. 

Kwainei, railway line to, 354. 

Kwangsi, 313, 323, 386. 

Kwangtung, 323, 388. 

Kweichow, 313. 


Labour Conferences, International 
— see Internaiiondl Labour Con- 
ferences. 

Labour Offlce, International — ^see 
International Labour Office. 

La Paz, 426, 426, 429. 

de Lara, General, Chairman of Mixed 
Commission on Exchange of Popu- 
lation, 262, 281. 

Latvia; signs Geneva Protocol, 2; 
attends Barcelona Conference, 105; 
conciliation treaty with Sweden 
signed, 224; rapprochement with 
Lithuania, 227, 229, 230; sends 
trade delegation to Moscow, 232. 
See also under Estonia. 

Lausanne Conference, 267, 269, 280. 

— Convention on exchange of popu- 
lation — see under Greece; Turkey. 

— Treaty, 266, 271, 281. 

Law, Comparative, Iberian Institute 
of, 1 17. 

— , International, codification of, 1 16- 
20 — Ha^e Conventions for, 116; 
International Law Association and, 
116, 117; Jurists* recommendations 
regarding, 117, 118; Swedish pro- 
posal regarding, 118; League Com- 
mittee on, 118-19; in America, 119- 
20; Institute for unification of 


private law to be founded at Rome, 

120 . 

Law, Muslim, 118. 

League of Nations; 

Albania: Muslim minority in, 280, 
281; financial adviser in, 282, 
288; famine in, 282-3; delimita- 
tion of frontier of, 284; revolt 
in, 287. 

Assembly, Sixth, and reduction of 
armaments, 71-3. 

Blockade Committee, 92 n. 

Communications and Transit: pro- 
visions in Peace Treaties, 103-4; 
provisional League Committee, 
104; permanent organization 
established, 104-5; First General 
Conference (Barcelona), 104-5; 
Advisory and Technical Com- 
mittee constituted, 106; work of 
committee (1921-2), 100-7; 

Second General Conference 
(Geneva), 107-8, 126; Advisory 
and Technical Committee recon- 
stituted, 108; sub-committees 
appointed, 108; inland naviga- 
tion, 108-9; ports and maritime 
navigation, 109; transport by 
rail, 109; road traffic, 109; pass- 
ports, 110. See also un,der 
Barcelona Conference. 

Council: Rome meeting of, 4, 5, 7, 
67; 3l8t meeting of, 67; 33rd 
meeting of, 21-4. 

Covenant: proposed meeting of 
Jurists to redraft, 4; Japanese 
amendment to, 6; Monroe Doc- 
trine in relation to, 396, 403. 

Danzig, questions regarding re- 
ferred to Council, 241-2, 243, 244, 
245, 247. 

Disaster relief, 1 53-4. 

Economic and Financial Organiza- 
tion: functions of League re- 
garding economic matters, 92- 
3 ; Provisional Commission estab- 
lished, 93-4; FinancialCommittee, 
work of, 94-5 ; inquiry into 
double taxation, 95; Economic 
Committee, work of, 96-102; 
inquiry on raw materials, 95-6; 
Sub-Committee on Equitable 
Treatment of Commerce, 96; 
unfair competition, 96-7; treat- 
ment of foreign nationals, 97; 
customs formalities, 97-8; cus- 
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toms tariffs, 98; import and 
export prohibitions, 98; false 
customs declarations, 99; arbi- 
tration clauses in commercial 
contracts, 99; bills of exchange, 
100; comparability of statistics, 
100; inquiry into unemployment, 
100-2; General Economic Con- 
ference to be held, 102. See also 
under Brussels Financial Con^ 
ference. 

German -Polish disputes referred to 
Council: over optants, 234; over 
expropriation of German 
interests, 237 . 

Graeco-Bulgar relations referred to 
Council; minorities, 289, 290, 
293-4, 296, 297, 298-9; frontier 
incident of 19th Oct. 192,5, 298, 
302-6, 308. 

Health Organization : Conference 
in London (1920), 137; League 
organization established, 137-8; 
interchanges of personnel, 138-9; 
epidemiological work, 139-41; 
Warsaw Conference, 140: sani- 
tary conventions, 1 40 ; Singapore 
Bureau, 141; standardization of 
sera, 141; malaria investigations, 

141- 2; cancer inquiry, 142; 
sleeping sickness investigation, 
142; tuberculosis investigation, 

142- 3. 

Humanitarian activities, 152-4. 

See also under America, Latin; 
Argentine Republic ; Bolivia ; 
Brazil; Chile; Colombia; Costa 
Rica; Cuba; Dominican Re- 
public ; Ecuador ; Oermany ; 

Honduras; Intellectual Co- 
operation; Jjaw, International; 
M exico ; N icaragua ; Obscene 
Publications ; Opium ; Pan- 
American Conference ; Panama; 
Russia; Slavery; Switzerland; 
TOfCna and Ariea; United States; 
Uruguay; Women and Children, 

Lebanon, 70. 

Leipart, Herr, 88. 

L4man, Lac, 216. 

Leymann, Herr, 89. 

Li Yiian-hung, 311, 322. 

Liang Shih-yi, 310. 

Libya, 70. 

Liechtenstein, 14. 

Li^ge, 210. 


Liege-Maestricht Canal, 170. 
Limburg, annexation of by Belgium, 
167. 

Limburg Canal, Dutch opposition to, 
172. 

Lincheng Bandit Outrage, 378-81 — 
correspondence between Powers 
and Wai-chiao Pu regarding, 379- 
80; compensation claims, 381. 
Lithuania: attends Barcelona Con- 
ference, 105; conciliation treaty 
with Sweden signed, 224; Vilna 
Dispute, 227, 229, 230; ‘state of 
war’ with Poland, 227, 229-31; 
frontier dispute with Poland re- 
ferred to League, 230; attitude 
towards Polish concordat with 
Vatican, 230; agreements signed 
with Poland at Copenhagen, 231 ; 
negotiations with Poland at Lugano 
broken off, 231; sends trade dele- 
gation to Moscow, 232. See also 
under Estonia.; Latvia, 

Little Entente, 250-5 — and Poland, 
31, 247, 250, 251; and Russia, 251; 
Bucharest Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, 251-4; Foreign Ministers 
meet at Geneva, 255; Press Con- 
ference, 255. See also under Austria ; 
Bulgaria; Germany; Greece; Hun- 
gary; Locarno, 

Locarno ; 

Belgium and, 20, 26, 35, 44. 45, 48, 
56, 57. See also under Vander- 
velde, M. 

British Dominions and, 25, 54, 61. 
Czechoslovakia and, 29, 31, 44, 45, 
46, 49, 52, 57, 58. See also under 
Benesj M. 

France and, 18, 19, 20-1, 29 seqg, 
passim. See also under Briand, 
M, ; IlerrioU M, 

Great Britain and, 27 seqq. passim. 
See also under Chamberlain, Sir 
Austen, 

Italy and, 26, 27, 44, 45, 48, 52, 57, 
64. 

Japan and, 62. 

Jugoslavia and, 58. 

Latin America and, 62. 

Little Entente and, 58. 

Negotiations leading up to Con- 
ference, 15 seqq — Earlier German 
proposals for guarantee pacts, 
15-16; Herr Stresemann's offer, 
17-18; French attitude to sug- 
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Locarno (coni ,) : 

gestions, 18-19; British Govern- 
ment approached, 19; German 
note of 9 Feb., 1926, 19-20; 
reception of note in different 
countries, 20-1 ; Sir A. Chamber- 
lain on proposals, 28-9 ; question 
of guarantee for eastern frontiers, 
29 seqq.; Anglo-French negotia- 
tions, 31 seqq.; M. de Fleuriau’s 
mission, 31; M. Briand’s draft 
reply to Germany, 33-4; Sir 
A. Chamberlain’s comments on 
French draft, 34-5; M. Briand’s 
elucidations, 35-6; British note 
to France of 28 May, 36-7; M. 
Briand’s note of 4 June, 37-8; 
reply to German note of 9 Feb., 
37-9; Gorman Nationalists’ out- 
line of policy, 40-1 ; German note 
to Fi’ance, 20 July, 41-2; recep- 
tion of German note, 42-3; 
further Anglo-French negotia- 
tions, 43-4; French note to 
Germany, 24 Aug., 44-45 ; jurists’ 
conference in London, 46 ; invita- 
tions issued to Conference, 45; 
German reply to invitation and 
memorandum on occupation, 47- 
8; Allied reply, 48. 

Pact of; in relation to Geneva 
Protocol, 50, 55, 56, 61 ; form of, 
51-2; eastern arbitration treat- 
ies, 51, 52, 55, 245; draft 

collective note to Germany, 51, 
52, 53, 451 ; German Nationalists’ 
attitude to Pact, 52, 59-60; 
attitude of various countries, 56- 
61, 62-4; signature of treaties, 
and registration with League, 
61; Locarno spirit, 61. See also 
under Versailles Treaty. 

Poland and, 29, 44, 45, 46, 49, 58-9, 
65. See also under Skrzynski, 
Count, 

Kussia and, 63-6. 

Session of Conference, 49-53 — 
delegates to, 49; chief points for 
discussion, 49-50; informal con- 
versations, 60; question of Ger- 
many’s entry into League, 50-1 ; 
problem of eastern treaties, 51-2; 
signature of final protocol of 
Conference, 53. 

Treaties initialed at Locarno and 
signed in London on 1 Dec. 1925 ; 


Bhineland Pact, 38, 46, 61, 53-4, 
192, (text) 440-2. 

Arbitration conventions — Ger- 
many and Belgium and Ger- 
many and France, 53, 64, 76, 
77, (texts) 443-6. 

Arbitration treaties — Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, 47, 53, 55, 
76, 77 r Germany and Poland, 
53, 55, 76, 77, 233-4, 246, 
(texts) 446-50. 

Treaties of guarantee — Prance 
and Czechoslovakia and France 
and Poland, 53, 55, (texts) 
451-2. 

United States and, 39, 62. 

London Agreements (ReiJaration), 
179, 208. 

— Conference (Reparation), 199. 

— , Treaty of, 166. 

Lorraine: industrial interests trans- 
ferred from to Rhineland, 16; iron 
ore exported from, 195; metallur- 
gical industry, 195, 196, 197; re- 
transferred to Franco, 197; agree- 
ment with Saar industries proposed, 
203; iron exported into Luxem- 
bourg, 211. See also under Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Loubet, President, arbitrates in 
Panama-Costa Rica dispute, 430. 

Loucheur, M., 198, 199. 

Lu Yung-hsiang, 313, 314, 315. 

Luban, 164. 

Luchaire, M. Julien, appointed director 
of Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, 115. 

Ludendorff, General, 173. 

Lugano, Lithuanian and Polish Dele- 
gates meet at, 231. 

Lugard, Sir Frederick, on Slavery 
Commission, 150. 

Luther, Dr.: on security, 18; on M. 
Herriot’s speech on guarantee pact, 
19; and conciliation, 27 ; on German 
disarmament, 32; on evacuation of 
Cologne and Security, 33 ; delegate 
to Locarno, 48, 49; on Locarno 
treaties, 51, 60; Government re- 
signs, 60; on evacuation of Cologne 
zone, 184 n.; on need for general 
disarmament, 189. 

Luxembourg, 194 — metallurgical in- 
dustry of, 195-6, 211; leaves 
Zollverein, 197; customs union 
with Belgium, 197, 211. 
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MacDonald, the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay: 
and Geneva Protocol, 3; fall of 
Government, 4 ; M. Herriot visits at 
Chequers, 176; agreement with M. 
Herriot regarding evacuation of 
Cologne Zone, 181. 

Macedonia: Muslims from transported 
to 3'urkey, 269 ; refugee settlements 
in, 272, 275 n., 277; agriculture in, 
278 ; alien element in, 279 ; Albanian 
Muslims in Western Macedonia, 
280; Bulgarian minority in, 288, 
291, 292, 295; Bulgarian emigrants 
from Eastern Macedonia, 297 ; 
frontier, 299. 

Macedonian Revolutionary Organiza- 
tion, 253, 299. 

McEuen, Mr. K. J., Commissioner of 
Police at Shanghai, 385. 

Macleay, fSir R., British delegate at 
Chinese Tariff Conference, 372, 376. 

MacMurray, Mr., American del(‘gate 
at Chinese Tariff C-onference, 371. 

Madsen, Dr., Chairman of League 
Health Committee, 138. 

Makino, Baron, at Peace Conference, 
3. 

Malaria: League Commission on, 141, 
142; International Congress on, 
142. 

Malaya, opium consumption in, 121. 

Malwa. opium in India originated in, 

122 . 

Mance, General, 106. 

Manchuria: railway situation in, 350- 
0; railway construction in, 350-1, 
353-5; Chinese colonization in, 351 ; 
agricultural possibilities of, 351-2; 
Japanese penetration of, 352-5; 
Russian position in North Man- 
churia challenged, 354-5; Soviet 
attempts to safeguard Russian 
interests, 356. See also under 
Chang Tso-lin; South Manchurian 
Railway. 

Mannheim Convention, 155, 160 — 
revision of, 160; railway tariffs 
under, 160-1; surtaxe d'e^itrepot 
under, 161. 

Marfoir, M., 304, 305 n. 

Maritime Commission, set up by 
International Labour Office, 91. 

— Ports, International Regime of. 
Convention on, 107, 126. 

Martinique, proposed United States 
purchase of from France, 400. 


Marx, Dr.: on War Guilt, 12; and 
Ruhr evacuation, 199. 

Masaryk, President, and Locarno 
Pact, 57. 

Massey, the Rt. Hon. W. F., and 
Geneva Protocol, 3. 

Matteotti, Signor, murder of, 86. 

Maximilian, Emperor, in Mexico, 399. 

Meletios IV Metaxakis, Mgr. — ^see 
under Oecumenical Patriarch. 

Memel, Poland demands consulate at, 
231. 

Merlin, M., Governor-General of 
French Iiido-China, attempted 
assassination of, 315, 321. 

ter Meulen scheme for international 
credits, 93. 

Meuse, R., 167. 

Mexico, 403, 416-24. 

Agrarian question, 416-17, 420, 424. 
Calles, President: election of, 422 ; 
reforms of, 423, and labour 
question, 423-4; and laws on 
Constitution. 424; and United 
States, 407, 424. 

Carranza, President; recognition of 
by United States, 417; assassina- 
tion of, 418. 

Central American Conference 
(Washington, 1907), 412. 

Chinese labour in, 407. 

Claims Commissions: Permanent 
Mixed, 419; with U.S. 419, 421; 
with France, Germany and Spain, 
423. 

Constitution of 1917; comes into 
force, 417; provisions of Art. 27, 
417; execution of Art. 27, 418; 
retroactive application of Art, 
27, 419-21; Supreme Court’s 
injunctions regarding Art. 27, 
420; text of Art. 27, *452-6. 
Diaz, Porfirio, dictatorship of, 416, 
Foreign debt: payment stopped, 
418: agreement for funding, 419- 
20 . 

Indian element in, 417. 

Japanese labour in, 407, 423. 
League of Nations, absence from, 
404. 

Nicaragua, dispute with, 406. 
Obregon, General: becomes Presi- 
dent, 418; his Government recog- 
nized only by Spain and Ger- 
many, 418; and U.S., 419; period 
of office ends, 422. 
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Mexico (conL ) : 

Oil, effect of application of Art. 27 
of Constitution on exploitation 
of, 418. See also under Mexico: 
Subsoil Deposits. 

Pan-American Conference, absence 
from, 497. 

Pan-American Union, adhesion to, 
410. 

Kailways; taken over by Govern- 
ment, 418; returned to owners, 

419- 20. 

devolution of 1910, 416. 

Slavery, draft convention com- 
municated to, 152. 

Subsoil deposits, controvcusy over, 
417, 418, 421, 424. 

United States, 400, 401, 402, 412 — 
President Carranza recognized, 
417; dispute with regarding 
application of Art. 27 of Con- 
stitution, 417 seqq.; armed inter- 
vention proposed, 418; proposed 
treaty of amity and commerce, 
419; claims against, 419, 421; 
recognition of President Obregon, 
419, 421; negotiations in 1923, 

420- 1; support of President 
Calles, 422-3; and Oriental im- 
migration, 423; strained relations 
with, 424. 

See also under China ; France ; 
Great Britain ; Japan. 

Michelis, Signor de, 88, 89. 

‘M. I. C. U. M.’, 87. 

Minorities, Treaties for protection of, 
234, 281, 289, 296, 298, 299. See 
also under Albania; Greece: Bid- 
garia; Greece: Turkey. 

Monaco, Technical Committee on 
Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts 
meets at, 109. 

Mongolia: Inner, 353; Outer, 332, 334, 
335. 

Monroe Doctrine — see under United 

’ States. 

Montenegro, 284. 

Morgenthau, Mr. Henry, Chairman of 
Greek Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission, 275. 

Morocco, sends representative to 
Customs Formalities Conference, 
97. 

Morones, Sefior, 423. 

Moscow, 139, 140, 232. 

Mosul vilayet, 262. 


Motor vehicles, draft convention on 
international circulation of, 110. 

Mudania Armistice, 257 n. 

Mukden Agreement — see under 
Chinese Eastern Bailway. 

Munich, Military Control Commission 
in, 193. 

Murray, Professor Gilbert, 114, 293. 

Mussolini, Signor: on Geneva Proto- 
col, 9; at Locarno, 49; and Locarno 
Pact, 57; and non-intervention in 
Albania, 285; and Boxer Indem- 
nity quota, 366. 

Mustafa Kemal, 267, 268. 

Nakto, 164. 

Nanking: Treaty of, 122; outrages at, 
388. 

Nansen, Dr., High Commissioner for 
Refugees, 91, 92, 140, 152, 153;— 
undertakes relief work among 
prisoners of war, 152; and Graeco- 
Turkish exchange of populations, 
257, 258; and Greek Refugees 
Settlement, 272, 273, 290; on 
Bulgarian deportees from Western 
Thrace, 290. 

Narew, R., 155. 

Nepal, slavery in, 151. 

Netherlands: and naval security, 8; 
and Genova Protocol, 9; arma- 
ments of, 14; and proposed Dis- 
armament Conference, 72, 73; 

arbitration treaty with Switzerland, 
77; and investigations into double 
taxation, 95; and opium, 121, 131, 
132; Cancer Commission inquiry 
in, 142; abandons licensed houses, 
145; on Slavery Commission, 150; 
protests regarding Rhine Naviga- 
tion, 160; political crisis (1925-6), 
171; liquor convention concluded 
with United States, 438. See also 
under China ; Great Britain; Karne- 
beek, Jonkheervan; Scheldt. 

— East Indies, opium consumption 
in, 121. 

Netze, R„ 163, 164. 

Neuhaus, Herr, 59. 

NeuiUy, Treaty of, 250, 254, 276, 288, 
289, 290, 296, 298, 300. 

Neville, Mr., on Preparatory Opium 
Committee, 132. 

Newfoundland, and Geneva Protocol, 

5 . 

New Zealand: and Geneva Protocol, 
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5, 6; and Permanent Court, 6; and 
Great Britain’s foreign policy, 26; 
ratifies Barcelona Convention, 159; 
at Institute of Pacific Relations, 
393. 

Nicaragua: United States armed 
forces in, 399; and Bryan -Cham- 
orro Treaty, 400, 413; appeals to 
League in dispute with Mexico, 
406; and Central American Union, 
407, 413; United States marines 
withdraw from, 412. See also under 
Mexico. 

Nicolaides, M., murder of at Stani- 
maka, 297. 

Nieraen, R., 155, 229, 231. 

Niemeyer, Professor, 167 n. 

Niemeyer, Sir Otto, on Reparation 
(Recovery) Act, 208. 

Nikolaievsk incident, 348. 

Nincic, M.: discusses Locarno Pact 
with M. Benes, 68; meets M. Bencs 
at Bled, 255; and non-intervention 
in Albania, 285. 

Ningpo, anti-foreign riots in, 386. 

Nishihara Loans, 374. 

Norway: arbitration treaty renewed 
with Sweden, 7 6 ; arbitration treaties 
concluded with Siam and with 
Switzerland, 77-8; tuberculosis 
investigations in, 142; ratifies Bar- 
celona Convention, 159; arbitration 
treaty signed with Sweden, 223; 
disarmament bill rejected, 224; 
assumes sovereignty over Spitz- 
bergen, 226; liquor convention 
concluded with United States, 438. 
See also under Denmark; Finland; 
Great Britain. 

Obregon, General — see under Mexico. 

Obscene Publications, 148-50 — Inter- 
national Conference on in 1910, 
148; Geneva Conference on in 1923, 
149; League Secretariat issues 
questionnaire regarding, 149; Con- 
vention on, 149. 

Oder, R., 155, 163-4 — International 
Commission for, 107 n., 110, 163, 
164; tributaries of in Poland, 163; 
how far an international river, 163. 

Oecumenical Patriarchate, dispute 
regarding, 263, 265, 266-72 — 
Abolition demanded at Lausanne 
Conference, 267. 

Meletios IV Metaxakis, 268, 272. 


Gregorios VII Zerboudakis : suc- 
ceeds Mgr. Meletios, 268; con- 
troversy with Papa Eftim, 268; 
death of, 269. 

Constantine VI Aropoghlu: suc- 
ceeds Mgr. Gregorios, 269 ; warned 
that he is exchangeable. 269; 
case for and against expiilsion of, 
269, 270; expelled from Constan- 
tinople, 270; dispute referred to 
League of Nations, 271-2; Metro- 
politans propose election of non- 
exchangeable Patriarch, 271 ; 
abdicates, 272. 

Basil Georgiades, succeeds Mgr. 
Constantine, 272. 

Okhrida, Lake, 284. 

Opium, traffic in, 82, 121-136 — 

(ffiina: introduction and growing 
use of, 122; campaign against, 

122- 3; traffic with India, 123-4, 
130; suppression of cultivation, 

1 23- 4,127 ; revival of cultivation, 

124- 6, 127; export from, 121, 
127. 

Commission (1909), 125. 

Convention (1912), 125, 128, 129, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 135. 

India: attitude of, 129, 130; exports 
from controlled by Government, 
130; agrees to restricted export, 
136. 

League of Nations: provisions in 
Covenant regarding, 125; Com- 
mittee on Traffic set up. 125; 
work of Committee, 125-7, 129, 
130; Fifth Session of Committee, 
130-2; Preparatory Committee 
for Conference, 132; First Con- 
ference, 1 32-3 ; agreement drawn 
up by First Conference, 133; 
Second Conference, 134-6; con- 
vention drawn up by Second 
Conference, 135-6. 

United States: attitude regarding, 
127 seqq.^ 134, 135 n.\ ‘American 
principles,’ 129, 134. 

Oppa, R., 163. 

Orava district, partition of, 248. 

Ostroumov, M. Boris G., 341, 345. 

Oudegeest, M., 88. 

Painlev^, M., becomes Prime Minister, 

31. 

Pakhoi, outrages in, 388. 

Palatinate, railways in, 160. 
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Palestine, 70, 142. 

Pan-American Conferences, 399, 401 — 
fifth, at Santia^ro in 1923, 119, 407- 
10 — agenda, 408; naval competi- 
tion between A. B. C. States dis- 
cussed at, 408 ; and League of 
Nations, 409-10, United States 
attitude at, 41 0 ; next conference to 
meet at Havana in 1928, 410. 

— Financial Conference (1915), 402. 

— Union, 401, 408, 414 — and draft 
conventions on International Law, 
120; reorganization of, 410; Mexico 
joins, 410. 

Pan -Americanism, President Wilson 
on, 401-2. 

Panama; Canal, 402, 436; American 
League of Nations proposed by, 
410; United States marines land, 
412; liquor convention signed with 
U.S., 438. See also under Colombia ; 
Costa Mica. 

Pani, Sehor, Mexican Foreign Minister, 
420. 

Pan-Pacific Union at Honolulu, 392- 
3. 

Y.M.C.A. Conference proposed, 

393. 

Paraguay, signs Geneva Protocol, 2 

Paris, Treaty of ( 181 5), 216. 

Parmentier, M., 273. 

Patriarchate; Armenian, 266, 268; 
Greek. — See under Oecumenical 
Patriarckate. 

Paul-Boncour, M., on Rhineland 
occupation, 11. 

Pawelsz, Major-Gen. von, 189. 

Peace Conference of Paris, 3, 103. 

Peiyang Military College, 325. 

Peking; Parliament reconvened in, 
311; occupied by General Feng 
Yii-hsiang, 314; Russian Legation 
in under custody of Protocol Powers, 
334, 337 ; Institute to bo established 
at with Japanese quota of Boxer 
Indemnity, 363-4; proposed im- 
provements in, 366; strike of 
British Legation servants in, 386. 

Peking-Hankow railway, 320. 

Peraza, Dr. Cosme de la Torrieiite, 
405. 

Permanent Court of International 
Justice, 54, 70, 76, 77, 78, 105, 117, 
158, 220, 221, 223, 234, 237, 238, 
244, 245, 262, 263, 270, 271, 272, 
284, 411. 


Pershing, General, appointed head of 
Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion, 429. 

Persia; commercial relations with 
Russia, 256; and opium, 121, 130, 
135 n. See also under China. 

Peru; appeals to United States, 406, 
427, 429, 434; trade with U.S., 402; 
Japanese and Chinese labour in, 
407; absence from Pan-American 
Conference, 407, 410. See also 
under Bolivia; Brazil; Ecuador; 
Tacna and Arica. 

Petrie, 292, 301, 302, 306 n. 
Petropolis, Treaty of, 429, 430. 
Philipj)ine Islands — see under Jnsti- 
iute of Pacific Belations. 

Pilotti, Signor, 45. 

Pines, Isle of; controversy between 
Cuba and United States regarding, 
434-6 ; under Cuban administration, 
435 ; Agreement of 1 904 regarding, 
ratified by United States, 412, 
435. 

Pin-IIei railway, 355. 

Pinot, M., 88. 

Piskopeja, awarded to Albania, 287. 
Pogorzelice, 164. 

Poincard, M.: and guarantee pact, 16, 
17; and Locarno negotiations, 42; 
and military control of Germany, 
173, 176; succeeded by M. Herriot, 
176, 221 ; note to Switzerland 
regarding non-ratification of com- 
mercial treaty, 219. 

Poland ; 

Armaments Conference, delegation 
to, 71. 

Baltic States, relations with, 226 
seqq. 

Barcelona Convention, non-ratifi- 
cation of, 163 n. 

Disarmament Conference, Prepara- 
tory Commission for, 73. 

Eight Hours’ Day Convention, 87. 
Geneva Protocol, signature of, 2. 
Health Conference convened by, 
140. 

International Waterways, 159 — 
Oder, 163-4; Vistula, 164-5. 
Licensed houses abandoned in, 145. 
Minorities Treaty, 164, 234. 

Port, 247. See also under Danzig. 
Rumania, alliance with, 251. 
Russia, relations with, 14, 15, 58, 
64, 226-32, 233. 
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Sweden, arbitration treaty signed 
with, 224. 

Switzerland, treaty with, 77. 
Vatican, concordat with, 229. 

See also under Czechmlovalcm; 
Danzig; Estonia; France; Ger- 
many; Intellectual Co-operation; 
Lithuania ; Little Entente ; Locar- 
no; Silesia, Upper; SkrzynsM, 
Count. 

Politis, M.: and Geneva Protocol, 2; 
and Greeks in Constantinople, 264; 
and Bulgarian Minorities, 293. 294. 

Port Arthur, acquired by Jlussia, 
339. 

Ports, Waterways, and Railways: 
international regime of, 103; Com- 
iriittiic on becomes Communications 
and Transit Committee, 104. See 
also under Versailles Treaty. 

Portsmouth, Treaty of, 339, 347, 348, 
350. 

Portugal: signs Geneva Protocol, 2; 
treaties signed with Siam and Spain, 
78; and opium, 131, 132. See also 
under China. 

Posen, 164. 

Potash, division of market for, 198. 

Press Conference; International, pro- 
posed, on moral disarmament, 75; 
Little Entente journalists, held at 
Sinaia, 255. 

Prince’s Island, 70. 

Prisoners of War, repatriation of, 152. 

Proctor, Col. : and Greek refugees, 273 ; 
and Bulgarian refugees, 291 n. 

Puerto Ceiba, United States Marines 
land at, 412. 

Puerto Rico, 399, 400, 434. 

Putumayo, R., 433. 

Quinones de Le6n, Soiior, 71. 

Rail, Transport by. Sub -Committee 
on, 109. 

Railways, convention on international 
regime of, 107, 109, 126. 

Rakovsky, M., 66, 349. 

Rapallo, Treaty of, 40, 63, 255. 

Ratibor, 239. 

Raynaldy, M., on Alsace-Lorraine’s 
industrial position, 200. 

Reboul, Lt.-Col., articles in Le Temps, 
179. 

Refugees, 93, 153. 

Armenian, 91, 92, 93, 257, 276. 


Bulgarian, 276, 291, 297. 

Greek, 93, 153, 257, 273-9, 300— 
numbers of, 272, 276; appeal to 
League for assistance in settle- 
ment of, 273; American relief 
agencies, 273; Bank of England 
loans, 274-5; protocol signed, 
274; international loan, 274-5; 
Settlement Com mission, 274«cqq. ; 
settlement on the land, 277-8: 
provision in towns, 278-9: devel- 
opments as result of settlement 
scheme, 278-9. 

Russian, 91, 152-3, 286 n. 

See also under Nansen, Dr. 

Reichsw'ehr, 187, 190 — and military 
associations, 192; Ministry for, and 
Control Commission, 181, 189. 

Rentis, M., 308. 

Reparation, 10, 41, 92, 199, 205, 211, 
2 1 4— A gen i- • General for, 208: clauses 
in VT‘rsailles I’reaty, 194; Dawes 
Plan, 12, 89, 177, 178, 205, 208; 
London Agreements, 179, 208; 
(Recovery) Act, 208; China and, 
329. 

Research, International Council of, 
113. 

Reventlow, Count, 1 7. 

Rhenish- Westphalian coal basin, 194. 

Rhine, R., 160-2 — ^inquiry into navi- 
gation on, 108, 161-2; rnodificatioii 
of regime on, 155; Central Commis- 
sion for, 1 60 ; navigation certificates, 
160; schemes for works on, 161. 

Rhine-H erne-Maas-Scheld 1 Canal , 
168. 

Rhine-Meuse-Scheldt Canal, 170, 172. 

Rhineland: frontier, guarantee of, 1, 
15 seqq.; industrial importance of, 
194-5; German ironmasters from 
Lorraine settle in, 197. See also 
under Germany; Occupied Area; 
Locarno. 

Rhone, R., 216. 

Riga; Treaty of, 65: Polish Minister 
in, 230. 

Rio de Janeiro, 410, 429. 

Road Traffic, committee of inquiry 
on, 109, 110. 

Rockefeller Foundation, assistance to 
Health Committee, 138. 

Rollin, M., 45. 

Root, Mr. Elihu, on Monroe Doctrine 
at 3rd Pan-American Congress, 401, 
403. 
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Roovcr, M. de; on Graeco -Bulgarian 
Mixed Emigration ComrnisRion, 
289, 291 71 . ; investigates Tarlis 
incident, 292-3; appointed League 
of Nations representative regarding 
execution of Minorities Treaties, 
294; presents recommendations, 
294-5. 

Rossoni, Signor, 85. 

Ruflfini, Professor, 112. 

Ruhr Basin, 194-5, 197 ; metallurgical 
industry of, 195-6; German iron- 
masters from Lorraine settle in, 
1 97 ; coke from ,198. See also under 
Germany ; Occupied A tea. 

Ruhrort, evacuation of, 47. 

Rumania: on Disarmament Con- 
ference Preparatory Commission, 
73; ratifies Eight Hours’ Day 
(,-onvention, 90 ; malaria com mission 
in, 141; regime on waterways in. 
159; and Danube Navigation Com- 
mission 165-6; Danzig's carrying 
trade up Vistula to, 246; relations 
with Russia, 255; journalists from 

’ visit Czechoslovakia, 255; and 
Graeco-Bulgarian frontier incident, 
305. See also under JMy ; Little 
Entente; Poland. 

Rumbold, Sir Horace, 306. 

RushdT Bey, 262. 

Russia : 

Disarmament Conference, Prepara- 
tory Commission for, invitation 
to serve on, 73. 

Famine in, 153 n. 

Health — suppression of typhus in, 
137; work of Epidemic Com- 
mission in, 139; at Warsaw 
Health Conference, 140; malaria 
commission in, 141. 

League of N ations, attitude towards, 
63, 65, 66, 82. 

Opium Conference, invitation to 
refused, 134. 

Slavery convention communicated 
to, 152. 

Tonnage certificates convention 
signed by, 108. 

Turkey, treaty with, 66. 

See also under Afghanistan; Baltic 
States; Chicherin, M.; China; 
Cjsechoslovakia ; Estonia; Fin^ 
land; France; Germany; Great 
Britain ; Italy ; Japan; Karaklian 
M.; Latvia; Locarno; Man- 


churia ; Persia ; Poland ; Refugees ; 
Rumania. 

Russo-Asiatic Bank, 341,343. 

Russo ^Chinese Bank, 338. 

Saar: labour conditions in, 84; dispute 
with Germany regarding railways 
in, 106-7; coalfields, 194-5; metal- 
lurgical industry of the, 196; 
special regime in, 197, 202; trade 
agreements signed with Germany, 
202-4. 

St. Germain, Treaty of, 78, 332. 

St. Gingolph, 216. 

St. Thomas, 70. 

Sakhalin — See under Japan: Russia. 

Salisbury, Lord, 325. 

Salonica: Macedonian Turks awaiting 
transport at, 259; work of Refugee 
Settlement Commission at, 275; 
Jugoslavia and, 295; Army Corps 
at ordered to prepare for invasion 
of Bulgaria, 302. 

Salonica-Demirliissar railway, 302 n. 

Salonica-Seres-Dedeagach railway, 
299. 

Salvador: appeals against Bryan - 
Chamorro Treaty, 400; attitude 
towards United States, 400; and 
Monroe Doctrine, 403; and Central 
American Union, 407, 413; sup- 
ports Costa Rican occupation of 
Coto, 430. 

San Giovanni di Medua, 286. 

San Jos^, Conference of Central 
American Republics at, 413. 

Santiago, 5th Pan-American Con- 
ference at, 119, 407-10. 

Santo Domingo: U.S. supervision of 
customs, 399; U.S. occupation, 
400; U.S. marines withdrawn, 412. 

Sardinia, 216. 

Savoy Free Zones, controversy re- 
garding, 215-22 — Savoy ceded to 
France, 216; Haute Savoie votes 
for annexation by France, 216; 
Free Zones and Treaty of Paris, 
216; Free Zones and Treaty of 
Tul in, 216; Free Zones in Versailles 
Treaty, 217-8; customs regime in, 
217, 218; Free Zones to disappear 
according to Franco -Swiss Treaty 
of 1921, 219; Grande Zone de 
Savoie, 219; French customs line 
advanced, 220; France proposes 
special arbitration court to deal 
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with question, 220; question to be 
submitted to Permanent Court, 
22 J ; compromis approved by Switz- 
erland, 221. 

Scandinavian States, situation of the, 
223-0. See also under Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden. 

Scheldt, R.: controversy between 
Belgium and Netherlands regarding, 
107-72 — negotiations (1919-20), 
167-8; question reopened (1924), 
108; treaty signed (1925), 169-70; 
dissatisfaction with treaty, 170-1; 
Belgian ratification of treaty, 171; 
treaty rejected in Netherlands, 172. 
Schiele, Herr, 59. 

Schlieben, Herr von, 59. 
Schneidemiihl, camp for German 
nationals from Poland at, 230. 
Scliubert, Herr von, and Reparation 
(Recovery) Act, 208. 

Scialoja, Signor; and Geneva Proto- 
col, 23; delegate to Locarno, 49. 
Scientific property, international con- 
vention for the ])rotocfcion of, 112. 
Scott, Dr. .lames Brown, President of 
the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, 119. 

Sec.urity — See under A rmaments, 
Geneva Protocol, Locarno. 

Seligmau, Professor. 95. 

Semprun, Jesus, on Monroe Doctrine, 
411. 

Serebryakov, M., visits Japan, 35(5. 
Serrigny, General, 300. 

Seven Towers, fortress -prison of, 261. 
Sevres Treaty, 281, 289. 

Shameen shooting incident, 380-7. 
Shanghai: 

Incident of 30 May, 1925, 31(>, 317, 
381 seqq . — events leading up to, 
381-2; judicial inquiry into, 384- 
5; Municipal Council’s offer of 
compensation, 385; repercussions 
throughout China, 386; and 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 395. 
Institute to be established at with 
Japanese quota of Boxer Indem- 
nity, 364. 

International settlement, Chinese 
participation in government of, 
389-90. 

Mixed Court, 328, 388-9. 

Municipal Council, 385, 390, 391-2. 
Strikes at, 319-20, 382-4. 

Shansi, 313. 


Shantung, 313 — ^in Versailles Treaty, 
328; Governor of, and Lincheiig 
Bandit Outrage, 379, 380. 

Shantung Railw^ay, purchase price of, 
363. 

Shensi, 313. 

Shidehara. Baron, on Soviet- Japanese 
Treaty, 349. 

Siam : treaties with Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, and Sweden, 77-8: 
and opium. 121. 131, 132; slavery 
in, 151. 

Siberia; prisoners of war in. 152; 
allied infervention in, 3,32, 333. 

Silesia, lTj)per, 8, 237, 239, 240; 
German loss of, 197; Convention of 
May 15, 1922, regarding partition 
of, 237, 238; Chorzow nitrate works, 
238; coal industry of, 241 ; Poland 
demands duty-free regime in, 240. 

Simmern, Baron Langwerth von, 
German commissioner for occupied 
territories, 191. 

Sinaia, Little Entente journalists’ 
conference at, 255. 

Singapore, Epidemiological Bureau 
at, 138 n., 141. 

Skrzynski, (k)unt: and Geneva Pro- 
tocol, 2; and Locarno, 21, 29, 40, 
49, 58; conversations with Herr 
Stresemann at Locarno, 52, 236; 
conversations with M. Chicherin at 
Warsaw, 65; delegate to Helsing- 
fors Conference, 227; conv^ersations 
with M. BeneS at Geneva, 248. 

Skutari, 284. 

Slavery, 150-2 — Temporary Com- 
missiou on appointed, 150; First 
Session of (.k^mmission, 150; ques- 
tionnaire circulated, 150-1; Second 
session of Cominission, 151; Com- 
mission’s report, 151; draft con- 
vention, 152. 

Smuts, General, on European com- 
mitments, 25. 

Snow, Col., Chairman of Committee 
on Traffic in Women and children, 
145. 

Socotra, 70. 

Sofia: bomb exploded in Cathedral at, 
253; Commission of Inquiry visits, 
306. 

South Manchurian Railway: trans- 
ferred to Japan, 339 ; Japan finances 
extension of, 353 ; and Chinese 
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Eastern Railway, 353, 354; contract 
concluded with Japan for con- 
struction of railway from Kirin to 
Tunhwa, 355. 

Spain : signs G eneva Protocol, 2 ; and 
opium, 122; malaria commission in, 
142; iron ore from, 195; Spaiiish- 
Amcrican War of 1898, 399; and 
G-ermany’s entry into League, 405; 
as arbitrator between Colombia and 
Venezuela, 406, 432; Central Amer- 
ican Republics throw off sovereignty 
of, 412; treaty of 1898 with United 
States, 434. See also under Cuba ; 
Germany ; Portugal. 

Siutzbcrgen, 226. 

Ssupingkai, proposed line from to 
"laonanfu, 353. 

Stack, Sir Lee, murder of, 4. 

Stamboliski, M., 253, 290. 

Stamp, Sir Josiah, 95. 

Stanimaka, 297. 

Statistics: work on by Economic 
Committee of League, 100. 

Steel Cartel, International Agree- 
ment for signed, 205. 

Stern, M., delegate for Czechoslovakia 
at International Labour Con- 
ference, 88. 

Stettin, 246. 

Sthamer, Herr, 30. 

Stinnes, Herr, 198. 

Stirling, Lt.-Col., Adviser to Albania 
on Home Affairs, 282 n. 

Stockholm, meeting of International 
Law Association at, 116. 

Strasbourg, 161. 

Stresemann, Herr: proposes bilateral 
guarantee pact, 16-17, 183; con- 
ciliation policy opposed, 27 ; on 
German disarmament, 32 ; defends 
policy in Reichstag, 42 ; and Nation- 
alist opposition, 46; delegate to 
Locarno, 48, 49; meets M. Bene6 
and Count Skrzyhski at Locarno, 
52, 236; on the ‘European idea’, 
61 ; on relations between Germany 
and Russia, 65; and Franco- 
German commercial treaty, 199. 
See also under Locarno, 

Struma Valley, 301, 302. 

Sudan, draft convention on slavery 
communicated to, 152. 

Sulina Channel, 165. 

Sun Ch’uan-fang: drives Lu Yung- 
hsiang out of Chekiang, 314; in 


control of Chekiang, 315; bio- 
graphical note on, 325; declares 
war against Chang Tso-lin, 371. 

Sun Mei-yao, and Linchong Bandit 
Outrage, 378. 

Sun Yat-sen, Dr.: elected president 
of the Chinese Republic, 310; 
Chang Tso-lin in alliance with, 311; 
returns to Canton, 311 ; in power in 
Canton, 312, 315; part played by 
in Chinese Nationalism, 316; illness 
and death of, 316; will of, 316, 317 
n.; influence of increased after death, 
316; his doctrines known as Three 
People’s Principles, 317; founded 
T’ungmenghui, 322; introduced 
Borodin to Kuomiutang, 322; 
visits Japan, 322, 325; biograph- 
ical note on, 325 ; and M. Joffe. 346. 
See also under Canton, 

Svalbard — see Spitzhergen. 

Sveti Naum: discussion as to owner- 
ship of, 284; awarded to Albania, 
284; awarded to Jugoslavia, 287. 

Swatow, strike and boycott at, 388. 

Sweden: and Geneva Protocol, 10; 
tuberculosis investigation in, 142; 
iron ore exported from, 195; King’s 
visit to Finland, 223; Defence Bill 
passed, 224; and Graeco -Bulgarian 
frontier disturbances, 308; liquor 
convention concluded with United 
States, 438. See also under Den- 
mark; Estonia; Finland; Germany; 
Latvia; Law, International; Lithu- 
ania; Norway ; Poland; tiiam. 

Switzerland: and Eight Hours’ Day 
Convention, 91: and investigation 
into double taxation, 95; and 
opium, 121; protests regarding 
Rhine navigation, 160; neutrality 
of, 216, 217; attitude to League of 
Nations, 217; arbitrates between 
Colombia and Venezuela, 406, 432. 
See also under Belgium; China; 
Colombia ; France ; Germany ; Greece ; 
Netherlands; Norway; Poland; 
Savoy Free Zones, 

Syria: and armaments, 70; malaria 
commission in, 142. 

Sze, Mr. Alfred, 377. 

Szechuan, 313. 


Tacna and Arica: dispute regarding, 
400, 410, 425-9, 434; provisions 
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regarding in Treaty of Ancon, 425; 
in Chilean-Bolivian Treaty of 1895, 
425; plebiscite proposals, 425, 426, 
427; Bolivia and Pern appeal to 
League of Nations regarding, 426- 
7; United States arbitration pro- 
posed, 427; protocol of arbitration 
and supplementary agreement 
signed at Washington, 428; arbitral 
award provides for plebiscite, 428; 
Peru protests against pkibiscite, , 
429 ; Plebiscitary Commission meets | 
at Arica, 429. ! 

Tanaka, Mr., .Japanese Ambassador ! 
to Moscow, 349, 350. ; 

Taonanfu-Angangki Eailway, 353, | 
355. ' ■ I 

Tarapaca, 425. : 

Tarata, 428, 429. 

Tariff Conference— see under China. 

Tarlis incident — see under Greece: 
Bulgaria. 

Taxation, double, 94-5. 

Tegucigalpa, Federal Council at, 413. 

Tellini, General, murder of, 283. 

'reschen district, partition of, 248. 

Theunis, M., 26. 

Thomas, M. Albert, 89. 

Thomas process, 195. j 

Thrace, Eastern; retrocession of to ■ 
Turkey, 257; Greek refugees from, i 
258 w., 276, 290. I 

— , Western ; Muslim inhabitants of 
non-exchangeable, 257 ; refugees in, 
272, 279, 290; Muslim property in, 
277; agriculture in, 278; Graeco- 
Bulgarian frontier in, 299; Bulgar- 
ian minority in, 288, 291-2; Bul- 
garian emigrants from, 297. See 
also under Greece: Bulgaria; Be- 
fugeee. 

Tibet: slavery in, 151; campaign of 
1908-10, 324. 

Tientsin; Li Yuan -hung at, 311; 
Treaty of, 122. 

Tientsin-Pukow Railway, 320. 

Tirana, 285, 286. 

Tokio University, appeal to replace 
library of, 113. 

Tonnage certificates, convention for 
reciprocal recognition of, 82, 108. 

Trade Mark Law — see under China. 

Trans-Siberian Railway, 339. 

Transit, Statute, on Freedom of — see 
under Barcelona Conference. 

Transjordan, 70. 


Transport, freedom of, international 

conventions on, 105, 106. 

Treaties, Agreements and Conven- 
tions (bilateral): 

Albania-Italy (commerce and navi- 
gation, 20 Jan. 1924), 283. 

Albania^-Jugoslavia (commerce and 
navigation, &c., 22 June, 1926), 
287-8 n. 

Argentine-Bolivia (regulating fron- 
tier, 9 July, 1925), 433. 

Austria-Chiria (commerce, 19 Oct. 
1925), 330-2. 

Austria^! taly (arbitration, 14 Feb. 
1925), 78. 

Belgium- France (commerce, 30 Oct. 
1924, 4 April. 1925), 213. 

Belgium -Germ any (commerce, 4 
April, 1925), 214; (Locarno), 53, 
54, 76, 77. 

Belgium-Nether lands (Belgian neu- 
trality, 1839), 167-72; (3 April, 
1925), 169-71. 

Belgiurn-S wi tzerland ( conciliation 
and arbitration, 13 Feb. 1925), 
77. 

Bolivia-Brazil (Treaty of Petro- 
polis, 17 Nov. 1903; protocol 
3 Sept. 1925), 429. 

Bolivia-Chile (18 May, 1895), 425. 

Bolivia-China (3 Dec. 1919), 326, 
332. 

Brazil-Colornbia-Peru (24 March, 
1922), 433. 

Bulgaria-Greece (exchange of popu- 
lation, Neuilly, 27 Nov. 1919), 
289, 296, 298! 

Biilgaria-Greece-Sweden (frontier 
supervision, 6 Feb. 1926), 309. 

Bulgaria- Jugoslavia (sanitary con- 
vention, 1925), 140 n. 

Canada-United States (liquor con- 
vention, 23 Jan. 1924), 438. 

Chil(*-Peru (Treaty of Ancon), 425; 
(20 July, 1922), 428. 

China-Germany (20 May, 1921), 
,327-30. 332. 

China-Great Britain (1902), 356. 

Cliina-Persia(l June, 1920), 32G-7, 
332. 

China-Russia (31 May, 1924), 
334-7. 

China-Switzerland (13 June, 1918), 
326. 

Colombia-Peru (24 March, 1922), 
433. 
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Treaties, bilateral (cA)nL ) : 

Colombia-United States (6 April, 
1914), 431. 

Cuba^-United States (Isle of Pines, 
10 Dec. 1898), 412, 434-6. 
Czechoslovakia-Fraiice (25 Jan. | 

1924) , 250; (Locarno, 1 Dec. j 

1925) . 52, 53, 55. 

Czechoslovakia-Germany (Locarno, 

1 Dec. 1925), 53, 55. ‘ 
Czcchoslovakia-ltaly (Pact of 
Friendship, 5 July, i924). 250. ! 

Czochoslo vakia-Poland ( liquid ation 
convention, treaty of conciliation I 
and arbitration and final proto- 
col, 23 April, 1925), 77, 248-9; 
(sanitary convention, 1925), 
140 n. 

Danzig-Poland (9 Nov. 1920), 
242-3, 244; (Danzig’s right to 
participate in Poland’s com- 
mercial treaties, 4 May, 1925), 
242; (postal matters, 24 Oct. 
1921), 243, 244. 

Denmark-Finland (arbitration, 30 
Jan. 1926), 223. 

Denmark-Germany (arbitration 
and conciliation, 2 June, 1926), 
224. 

Denmark-Norway (arbitration, 15 
Jan. 1926), 223. 

Denmark-Siam (friendship, com- 
merce and navigation, 1 Sept. 

1925) , 78, 

Denmark-Sweden (arbitration, 14 
Jan. 1926), 223. 

Denmark-United States (liquor con- 
vention, 29 May, 1924), 438. 
Estonia-Germany (arbitration con- 
vention, 10 Aug. 1925), 229. 
Estoniar-Latvia (treaty of Riga, 

1 Nov. 1923), 230. 

Estonia-Russia (sanitary conven- 
tion, 1925), 140 n. 

Estonia-Sweden (conciliation, 29 
May, 1925), 224. 

Finland-Germany (arbitration con- 
vention, 14 March. 1925), 76, 
229. 

Finland-Norway (arbitration, 3 Feb. 

1926) , 223. 

Finland-Swoden (arbitration, 29 
Jan. 1926), 223. 

France-Germany (Locarno, 1 Dec. 
1925), 53, 54, 76-7; (commercial 
agreements, 1924-5), 200-5; 


(Saar, 11 July, 1925), 202-3; 
(Saar, 5 Aug. 1925), 204. 

France-Great Britain (guarantee 
pact, 28 June, 1920), 79. 

France.-Poland (Locarno, 1 Dec. 
1925), 53, 55. 

France-Siam (friendship, commerce 
and navigation, 14 Feb. 1925), 
77-8. 

France-Switzerland (conciliation 
and arbitration, 6 April, 1925), 
77; (Savoy Free Zones, 30 Oct. 

1924) , 221. 

Germany-Great Britain (commer- 
cial treaty, 2 Dec. 1924), 183, 
199, 205-9; (Reparation, 3 April, 

1925) , 208. 

Germany-Italy (arbitration, 14Peb. 
1925), 78; (commerce, 28 Aug. 
1921, 31 Oct. 1925), 209-10. 

Germany-Poland (optants, 30 Aug. 
1924), 235; (provisional commer- 
cial modus vivendit 13 Jan. 1925), 
240; (Locarno Pact, 1 Dec. 1925), 
53, 55, 1(^1 y 233-4, 245; (sani- 
tary convention, 1925), 140 n, 

Germany- Russia (Treaty of Ra- 
pallo, 16 April, 1922), 40, 63, 
255; (commerce, 12 Oct. 1925), 
65, 255, 256. 

Germany-Sweden (arbitration, 29 
Aug. 1924), 76. 

Germany-Switzerlaiid ( arbitration, 
3 Dec., 1924), 76. 

Germany-United States (liquor 
convention, 19 May, 1924), 438. 

Great Britain-Netherlands (arbi- 
tration, 15 Feb. 1905; renewed, 
12 July, 1925), 76. 

Groat Britain-Norway (arbitration, 
11 Aug. 1904; renewed, 13 May, 
.1925), 76. 

Great Britain-Russia (trade, 16 
March, 1921), 349. 

Great Britain-Siam (judicial settle- 
ment, 25 Nov. 1925), 78. 

Great Britain-United States (liquor 
convention, 23 Jan. 1924), 436-8. 

Groece-Switzerland (conciliation 
and arbitration, 21 Sept. 1925), 
77. 

Greece-Turkey (exchange of popu- 
lations, Lausanne, 30 Jan. 1923), 
257-8, 260, 262-3, 265, 283, 289 
n,; (liquidation of property, 21 
June, 1925, 1 Dec. 1926), 264-6. 
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Haiti-United States (1916), 399. 

Italy- Jugoslavia (friendship, 27 
Jan. 1924), 260. 

Italy-Siam (friendship, (5ommerce 
and navigation, 9 May, 1925), 
77-8. 

Italy-United States (liquor con- 
vention, 3 June, 1924), 438. 

Japan-Mexico (commerce and navi- 
gation, 8 Oct. 1924), 423. 

Japan-Russia (21 Jan. 1925), 347- 
50. 

Japan-United States (commercial, 
1903), 366. 

Latvia-Lithuania (protocol, 1 July, 
1926), 230. 

Latvia-Poland (sanitary conven- 
tion, 1925), 140 n. 

Latvia-Russia (sanitary conven- 
tion, 1926), 140 n. 

Latvia-Sweden (conciliation, 28 
March, 1925), 224. 

Lithuania-Sweden (conciliation, 11 
June, 1925), 224. 

Mexico-United States (claims con- 
ventions, 8 and 10 Sept. 1923), 
421. 

N etlierlands-Switzerland ( concilia - 
tion, 12 Dec. 1925), 77. 

Netherlands-United States (liquor 
convention, 21 Aug. 1924), 438. 

Nicaragua-United States (Bryan- 
Chamorro, 6 Aug. 1914), 400, 413. 

Norway-Siam (friendship, com- 
merce and navigation, 16 July, 
1926), 77-8. 

Norway-Sweden (arbitration, 26 
Oct. 1906; renewed, 23 Oct. 

1925) , 76; (arbitration, 25 Nov. 

1926) , 76, 223. 

Norway-Switzerland (conciliation, 
21 Aug. 1926), 77. 

Norway-United States (liquor con- 
vention, 24 May, 1924), 438. 

Panama-United States (liquor con- 
vention, 6 June, 1924), 438. 

Poland-Rumania (sanitary con- 
vention, 1925), 140 w.; (treaty of 
alliance, 3 March, 1921), 251. 

Poland-Russia (sanitary conven- 
tion, 1925), 140 n. 

Poland-Sweden (arbitration, 3 Nov. 
1926), 224. 

Poland-Switzerland (conciliation 
and arbitration, 7 March, 1925), 
77. 


Portiigal-Siam (friendship, com- 
merce and navigation, 14 Aug. 
1926), 78. 

Portugal-Spain (arbitration and 
judicial settlement, 14 Aug. 1925), 
78. 

Russia-Turkey (17 Dec. 1925), 66, 

Siam-Spain (friendship, commerce 
and navigation, 3 Aug. 1925), 
78. 

Siain-Sweden (friendship, com- 
merce and navigation, 19 Dec. 
1925), 78. 

Spain-United States (Peace Treaty, 
1898), 434. 

Sweden-United States (liquor con- 
vention, 22 May, 1924), 438. 

Treaties: — 

Multilateral : — 

Albania - Greece - Jugoslavia - 
Allied Powers (delimitation of 
Albanian frontiers, 30 July, 
1926), 287. 

Baltic States Conciliation and 
Arbitration Convention, 1925, 
77, 227-8. 

Barcelona Convention (Navig- 
able Waterways . of Inter- 
national Concern, 1921), 155- 
9, 162-6, 207-8. 

Bessarabia Treaty (28 Oct. 1920), 
349. 

Chemical and Bacteriological 
Warfare, Protocol on (Geneva, 
1925), 69, 71. 

China Consortium Agreement 
(Four-Power, 15 Oct. 1920), 
353, 354, 355. 

Customs Pormalitie 3 Convention 
(Geneva, 1923), 97-9, 126, 208. 
Eight Hours’ Day Convention 
(Washington, 1919), 86-91. 
Electric Power, convention on 
transmission of in transit 
(Geneva, 1923), 107. 

Geneva Protocol — see under 
Geneva Protocol. 

Hague Conventions (Inter- 
national Law), 116; (Opium, 
1912), 121, 125, 128, 133. 
Hydraulic Power Development, 
convention on (Geneva, 1923), 
107. 

Lausanne Treaty (24 July, 1923), 
266, 271, 281. 

Locarno Pact, see under Locarno. 


I i 2 
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Treaties, multilateral (cant.) : 

London A greements ( Keparation, 
16 Aug. 1924), 179, 208. 

Mannheim Convention, 160-1. 

Maritime Ports, International 
Regime of. Convention on 
(Geneva, 1923), 107, 126. 

Minorities Treaties, 234, 281, 
289, 296, 298, 299. 

Navigable Waterways of Inter- 
na ti on al Con cern , Co n venti on 
on — see under Barcelomi Con- 
vention. 

Neuilly, Treaty of (27 Nov. 1919), 
2,50, 254, 288, 289, 290, 300. 

Obscene Publications, conven- 
tions on (1910 and 1923), 148- 
9. 

Opium Conventions (Geneva, 

1925) , 133, 135-6. See also 
under Hague Conventionti. 

Railways, Convention on Inter- 
national Regime of (Geneva, 
1923), 107, 109, 126. 

St. Germain, Treaty of, 78, 332. 

Sevres, Treatv of (10 Aug. 1920), 
281, 289. 

Steel C4artel Agreement (30 Sept. 

1926) , 205. 

Transport, freedom of, inter- 
national convention on (Bar- 
celona, 1921), 105, 100, 157. 

Trianon, Treaty of, 250, 251. 

Versailles, Treaty of — see under 
Versailles Treaty, 

Trieste, Peace Treaties' provisions 
regarding, 163. 

Tsankov, M., 254 n. 

Ts'ao K’un, 310, 311-14, 380. 

Tsao-ugo, R., bridge over, 306. 

Tsinghua College founded, 359, 

Tuan Ch’i-jui, 314, 377-8. 

l^ungmenghui, founded by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, 322, 325. 

Tunisia, 70, 97. 

Turin, treaty of (1816), 216. 

Turkestan, Chinese and Russian, 
opium in, 121. 

Turkey: at Armaments Conference, 
69; at Confereuioe on Communi- 
cations and Transit, 107; and 
opium, 121, 130, 135 n. ; at Warsaw 
Health Conference, 140; deporta- 
tion of women and children from, 
147; draft convention on slavery 
communicated to, 152, See also 


under Greece; Oecumenical Patri- 
arch; Pussia; Thrace. 

Turvo, R., 430. 

Ujscie (Usch), 164. 

Ukraine, carrying trade between 
Danzig and, 246. 

Unemployment, enquiry into causes 
of, 101. 

Union Juridique Internationale, 117. 
1 United States : 

I America, Central: relations with, 
: 398-401. 403-4; appeals from 

j regarding disj)utes, 406; settle- 

I ment of difficulties, 407 ; Central 

I American Conference (Washing- 

i ton, 1 907), 412 ; Central American 

i Court, 413; Central American 

i Conference ( 1 922-3 ), 413-15. 

I ~ South, 398, 401-3. 
i Armaments Conference, 69. 

' Customs Formalities Conference, 97. 

I Dawes Plan, U.S. share in, 411. 
j Disarmament Conference, Prepara - 
i tory Commission for, 73. 

j Immigration: Restriction Acts, 394, 
I 406; oriental, 406-7. 

! Institute of Pacific Relations, dele- 
1 gation to, 393, 395. 

! League of Nations, attitude to, 390. 
j Monroe Doctrine, 396-7, 409, 430 — 
reference to in Covenant of the 
Ijeague, 396, 403; discussed at 
Fourth Pan-American Confer- 
ence, 401; Mr. Elihu Root on, 
401; Salvador demands inter- 
pretation of, 403 ; Latin -American 
attitude towards, 403-4; Presi- 
dent Wilson on, 404; discussion 
on in 1923, 411. 

Office International d’ Hygiene Pub- 
lique, 137. 

Pan-American Conference, 1923, 
410. 

Prohibition, 128, 436 — Volstead 
Act, 436; confiscation of liquor, 
436-7; liquor conventions con- 
cluded, 437-8. 

Slavery Convention communicated 
to, 162. 

Sec also under Bolivia; Brazil; 
Chile; Colombia; Costa Eioa; 
Cuba; Denmark; France; Ger- 
many; Oreal Britain; Haiti; 
Hon^ras; Hughes^ Mr. C. B.; 
LaWt International; Locarno; 
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Mexico; Nicaragua; Panama; 
Salvador ; Santo Domingo ; Spain ; 
Tacna and Arica ; WUson, Presi- 
dent, 

ITruguay: signs Geneva Protocol, 2; 
on League of Nations Council, 405; 
at Pan-American Conference, 409, 
410. 

Vaiidervelde, M. : delegate to Locarno, 
49 ; on advantages to Belgium of 
Locarno Pact, 57. 

Vassiliades, Captain, killed at Demir- 
Kapu, 301, 303 n., 307. 

Vatican — see under Poland. 

Velghe, Dr., Vice-Chairman of Health 
Committee, 138. 

Venezuela — see under Colombia. 

Vera Cruz, 424. 

Verde, R., 430. 

Vermosha, 284, 287. 

Versailles Committee, 181, 184, 185, 
190. 

Versailles, Treaty of : 

Alsace-Lorraine under, 193, 206. 
American attitude to, 396. 

Belgian neutrality and, 170. 
Chinese signature lacking from , 336. 
— Soviet rapprochement in re- 
lation to, 332. 

Economic regime established by, 
193, 194, 197, 199, 205, 211, 239, 
,328. 

German Disarmament under, 15, 
173-4, 178, 183, 185, 186. 

— occupied territory under, 11, 15, 
43, 47, 179, 183, 185, 192. 

I talo -German arbitration treaty in 
accordance with, 78. 

Labour provisions of, 84. 

Locarno Pact in relation to, 34, 44. 
Polish rights against Germany 
under, 236-8. 

Ports, Waterways and Railways, 
provisions of, 103-4, 155 — Rhine 
navigation, 160; Oder Commis- 
sion, 163; Rhine-Scheldt Canal, 
168. 

Saar regime under, 202. 

Savoy Free Zones under, 217, 218, 

221 . 

Vienna, Congress of, 103, 160. 

Vilna, see under Lithuania: Poland. 

Virgin Islands, United States pur- 
chases from Denmark, 400. 

Vistula, R.; in Polish Minorities 


j Treaty, 155; navigation on, 164-5, 

i 243, 246. 

I Vladivostok, 337, 354 — Inter-Allied 
! Committee at, dissolved, 339, 341: 

I commercial importance of, 350; 

! commercial position of undermined, 

i 356. 

j Vodena, 292. 

I Vogel, Herr, 88. 

i Walcheren Canal. 169. 

I Wang, Dr. C. T. : at Sino-Soviet 
I Conference. 334; at Tariff Con- 

: ferenec, 371; on Chinese surtax 

i proposals, 375. 

i W arsaw : European Health (Conference 
I at, 140; negotiations at for con- 

clusion of Polish -Czeclioalo v’^ak com - 
I mercial trtuity, 248. 

I Warthe, R., 163, 164. 

I Washington: Central American Con- 
I ferences at. 412, 414-15; Inter- 

I national Labour Conference at, 82, 

86; Treaties of (China), 356, 364, 
370, 372, 376, 409. 

Waterways, Navigable, of Inter- 
national Concern, definition of, 
155-6; Convention and Statute on 
— see under Barcelona Conference. 

Weihawei, rendition of, 317, 377-8. 

Weimar Coalition, 177. 

Wettum, M. van, on Preparatory 
Opium Committee, 132. 

Whampoa Cadet School, 324, 387. 

White, the Hon. Edward D., arbi- 
trator between Panama and Costa 
Rica, 430. 

Wielingen Channel, 167, 169, 170. 

Wiesbaden zone, British army takes 
over from French, 193. 

Wilhelmshaven, Coast Artillery School 
at, 187. 

Willingdon, Viscount, 362. 

Willoughby, Professor, 395. 

Wilson, President, 396, 406, 42() — on 
Monroe Doctrine, 397, 403-4; on 
Pan- Americanism, 401. 

Wireless Telegraphy, special com- 
mittee on, 108. 

Women and children; Protection of, 
143-8; Traffic in, International 
Convention for the Suppression of, 
144 ; Advisory Committee on Traffic 
in, 144, 146; Special Commission 
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